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Ch. 

I.  Ihe  common  definitkn  of  Rhetoric  not 

compleat.'-^What  is   ^wanting   to    it^ 

added. — Obfervations  upon  the  nature 

and  ufe  ofrhitoric* — Of  abfolute  necef 

Jity  in  popular  government s-^may  be 
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either  ahufed^  or  ufed  to  good  purpofes^ 
like  other  arts^  •  •  7 

2.  Of  the  importance  of  Rhetoric^t 
perfuades  not  by  words  only^  but  by 
arguments. — 37?^  arguments  of  three 
kinds^  'VIZ.  argutfients  from  the  perfon 
of  the  fpeaker^  from  the  perfons  to 
ivhom  hefpeaksy  and^  i^fh^  from  the 

fubje^  itfelf. — This  loft  kind  admits 
of  a  fubdivifion ;  for  the  arguments 
may  be  only  applicable  to  that  fubjeit^ 
or  they.,  may  be  applicable  to  many  c?- 
'thers. — The/e  of  the  dialeSiical  kind^ 
and  may  prove  both  ivays. — Of  the 
divifion  of  Rhetoric^  according  to  its 
fubj^6i^  into  the  Deliberative^  J^di-- 
cialy  and  Epidcitic^  - '         -  21 

3,  Of  Rhetorical  arguments  taken  from 
the  fubjeB  itfelf — Difference  in  this 
refpeii  betwixt  Rhetoric  and  Science.. 
r-^In  vuhat  refpe^ls  Rhetoric  is  diffe^ 
rent  from  Sophifry — different  alfa, 
from  other  arts^  in  this  refpeily  that 
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the  fubjeSi  of  other  art  is  limited.^ 
The  JubjeB  of  Rhetoric^  things  that 
every  body  is  Juppofed  to  knonv  mprf 
or  lefs. — Rhetorical  arguments  all  ge^ 
neral^  and  applicable  to  many  different 
cafes. — Rhetoric    applicable    to    arts 
and  fciences  ;  but  t^  mufi  be  treated 
in  a  Rhetorical  manner* — The  ivon^ 
derful  extent  of  the  Dialeiiic  art.-^ 
No  man^  but  one  offo  great  genius  and 
learning  as  AriftotUy  could  think  of 
reducing    it   to   rule   and  method.-^ 
Some  other  things^  he  had  fiud'ud^pre^- 
fared  him  for  fuch  a  ivork—particu-^ 
larly  nvhat  he  has  ^written  upon  Rhe^ 
ioric. — Difference   betivixt    J^hetoric 
and  Diat^ic. — General  divifion    by 
Arijlotle  into  four  heads — This  a  mofi 
comprehenftve  divifton^   including  all 
the  topics  of  argument  upon  every  fub-^ 
jeSl. — Some  injlances  of  the  topics^  as 
arranged  under  thefe  Jeveral  heads.-^ 
The  invention  of  the  art  of  DialeHie 
does  more  honour  to  the  genius  of  A-- 
rijlotle^  being  intirely  his  own^  than 
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any  other  of  bis  works. — 7^^  philo^ 
fophcr  and  grammarian  mdy  both  find 
matter  of  inflruiiion  in  this  nvork. — ^ 
Cicero  s  judgment  of  thefiile  of  it--^ 
Of  Alexander  Aprodifienfes^s  commen^ 
tarj  upon  the  DialeSiic  of  Ariftotle— 
The  greateft  ufe  of  this  ivork  is  td 
corre^  the  text  of  Arifiotle — //  //  d 
^wonder  that  there  are  not  many  mori 
errors  in  Ariftotle^s  text^  confidering 
how  providentially  his  wotks  iveri 
perferved-'-^If  they  had  not  beenpre^ 
fervedy  nve  fhould  have  had  no  com^ 
pletefyfiem  of  philofophy^  fuch  as  is  to 

be  found  in  Arijiotle^s  writings Of 

Cicerds  topics — addreffed  to  Trebatius 
the  lawyer — illujirated  by  examples 
from  the  law. — Cicero  s  Jkill  in  the 
la^^ — The  ignorance,  not  only  of  Tre^ 
bat'tus^  but  of  almojl  all  the  philofo-^ 
phers  of  that  agCy  in  the  philofophy  ef 
Arijlotle*  —  That  philofophy  would 
have  been  lofi^  if  it  had  not  been  pre-- 
ferved  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool.         30 
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4.  AH  the  arguments  belonging  to  the 
fubjeii  are  taken  from  the  Diakffic 
art  ;  and  the  Topics  from  'which  they 
are  to  be  deduced  are  to  be  found 
there. — Thofe  arguments  are  onLy^vi 
the  caufe. — The  others  from  the  per^- 
fon  ofthefpeaker  or  hearer  out  of  the 
caufe.^—Tet  thefe  only  in/ified  on  by 
the  ^writers  on  rhetoric  before  Arifto* 
tie.— The  arguments  from  thefubje^ 
.  are  all  Enthymemas^  that  is^  imper^' 
fe£lfyllogifms. — All  reafoning  of  eve-- 
ry  kind  reducible  to  fyllogifnu^^The 
Enthymema  calied  a  DialeSiical  Syl^- 
logifnty  but  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  rea'^ 
Joning. — The  complete  fyllogifm  "very 
feldom    ufed    by    any  nvriter ; — but 
thrice    by    Arifot^le.—No    inference 
from  thence  of  the  inutility  of  the 
doElrinc  of  the  fyllogifm. — Arijlotle's 
obfervation  concerning  the  invention 
qf  Dialeiiic  and  Rhetoric^  applies  to 
all  arts^^^and  likewife  tQ  all  fci^ 
ences^  -  -  -  58 
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^,  Of  the  arguments  taken  from  the 

perfons  of  the  fpeaker  or  hearers.^^^ 

In  all  caufes  that  are  argued  of  eve-* 

ry  kindy  the  hearers  mufi  judge  or 

form  an  opinion.'^That  muft  depend^ 

in  a  great  meq/urej  upon,  nvhat  they 

.  think  of  the  fpeaker^  and  upon  their 

,     o'wn    affeBions    and  pajjions. — I'he 

judgment  they  form  of  the  fpeaker^ 

reducible  to  three  heads. — What  in^ 

jftuences  th^  minds  of  the  hearers  is 

of  four  kinds^  their  pafftons^  their  ha* 

hits,  their  ages^  and  their  fortune^ — 

Of  the  pajjions^  and  particularly  of 

Anger, ^^Of  the  appeajing  of  Anger. 

I—  Of  Love — Hatred'-^Fear — Shame 

'—Want  of  fhame — Gratitude — Pity 

'. — Indignation — Envy — Emulation. — 

What  Anjiotle  has  written  here  up^ 

on  thepaffions  the  mofl  valuable  thing 

of  the  kind  to  he  found. — He  quotes 

Homer  very  much  to  thepurpofe  upon 

this  fubjeSl.  —  In    this    Rhetorical 

nvork  he  /hows  not  only  the  greatefi 

knowledge  of  human  nature^  but  of 
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the  nvorld^  and  the  affairs  of  life^ 
much  more  than  couid  be  expected 
from  a  man  fo  much  engaged  in  phi- 
lofophy. — Of  Jententious  fayings  and 
Enthymemas  ivith  refpeB  to  the  paf- 
Jions.  -  ^  -  64 

i.  Of  the  divijion  of  Rhetoric  into  De^ 
liberative^  Judicial^  and  Epidei^ic. 
'^This  divijion  nvas  firjl  made  by  Ari* 

JiotUy  and  arifes  from  the  nature  of 
fpeech^   in  ivhicb   there   muji  be  a 

fpeaker^  hearer^   and  fubjeSl. — ^iri- 

ftotle  firfl  made  afcience  of  Rhetoric^ 
as  ivell  as  of  other  things. — The 

fubjeSi.  of  the  three  kinds  of  Rhetoric 
explained, — A  threefold  divijion  of 
Rhetoric^  taken  from  the  end  which 
it  propofes. — Rhetoric  addreffed  not 
anly  to  rhany^  but  to  one: — Therefore 
of  univerfal  ufe  in  human  life* — Of 
the  fubjeils  of  vuhich  deliberative 
Rhetoric  treats^  and  the  things  ne* 
ceffary  to  be  knoivn  by  an  orator  of 
that  kind. — Under  the  head  of  Deli-' 
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berative  Eloquence^  Ih  treats  qfhap^ 
pinefs^  nvhich  is  the  end  of  all  deli" 
beration. — E'oery  advantage  of  mind 
6r  body  to  be  ivifhed  for^  there  enu^ 
tnerated. — X)f  the  idea  (?/good,  m)ith^ 
out  ivhich  there  can  be  no  happinefs. 
--^That  belongs  to  the  intelle6iualpart 
of  our  mind.^^The  fubjeSi  of  the  £- 
pideiSiic  is  the  tq  xaAov.— 3wc?  defi- 
nitions of  that  gi'uen ; — but  they  are  , 
only  popular  defcriptions  r^Under  that 
headj  and  in  the  chapter  upon  Hap^ 
pinefs^  every  thing  is  enumerated 
that  is  beautiful  and  praife-nvorthy 
in  human  life.'-^Of  the  Judicial  kind 
(f  Rhetoric. — The  fubjeSl  of  it  In^^ 
jury  and  Injuflice*^^Here  every  thing 
that  is  bad  in  human  nature  isfet  be-^ 
fore  us.— His  threefold  divijion  upon 
thefuljed  of  Injury  and  Injuflice,-^^ 
This  divijion  mofi  accurate  and  com^ 
plete. — Of  the  motives  to  Injury.'---^ 
What  is  pleafant  is  the  chief  motive. 
r-^Defnition  of  Pleafure. — Of  the 
fleqfures    of  fenfe. — Imagination  <9 
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iveaker  kind  offenft^—It  makes  things 
both  fafi  and  future  give  us  pleafure^ 
as  if  they  nvere  prefent  ;'^even  things 
difagreeable  that  are  pqft.^—The  plea^ 
Jure  in  grief  and  hope  accounted  for 
in  that  nvay^-^Selflove^  and  the  plea^ 
Jure  ive  take  in  ourfelves^  in  that 
ivay  accounted  for. — Thefecond  thing 
to  be  conftdered  ivith  regard  to  In'^ 
jury^  is  the  charaSler  and  difpofitiont 
of  the  perfon  nvho  injures.'^ Here  a  ^ 
complete  charaiier  of  a  villain  is 
gin^en. — 27?^  third  and  lafl  thing  be^  ^ 
longing  to  Injury  is  an  account  of  tht  > 
ferfons  moft  liable  to  be  injured.-^ 
jdndtbus  is  completed  his  account  both 
ef  the  villain  and  of  villainy, --^on^ 
cluficm  of  this  book^  and  of  what  is  ta 
be /aid  upon  the  matter  rf  Rhetoric.    73 
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1  •  The  ornaments  of  Stile  necejfary  for 
an  orator  nvho /peaks  to  the  people, — 
If  the  audience  are  nvife  men^  they 
ivill  mind  nothing  but  the  matter ; 
and  all  they  ivill  require^  "will  be  to 
underjland  the  matter. — The  Stile  of 
the  orators  at  firji  poetical  \-^but  this 
corre^ed  in  later  times. — Stile  conftjls 
of  Ivor  ds  and  the  compofttion  ofnvords. 
— The   lafl  of  theje  mojl  difficult. — 
This  illujlrated  from  other  arts.—^ 
Words  divided  into  proper  and  tropi- 
cal.—7*/?^  proper  ftgnification  muji  be 
ivcll  underjloody  otherivife  njue  can^ 
not   knoiv   ^whether   it   be  properly 
transferred  to  another  ftgnif  cation. — 
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Of  proper  isoords-^there  Jhould  he  a- 
variety  of  them^  Jignifying  the  fame  . 
thing  ;—but  not  too  great  a  n^ariety^ 
as  in  Arabic. — Of  Horner^ s  language; 
--^more  rich   in  fynonymous  nvords^ 
only  diverfifed  a  little  byfome  change 
in  the  founds  than  any  other  language 
in  Greek. —  Homers   language  not 
compofed  of  different  DialeBs^    but 
the  different  DialeSis  made  out  of  it^  ^ 
— An  account  honv  it  comes  to  be  fo 
'   rich  a  language. — //  is  a  dialed  of^ 
the  Shanfcrit  nvhich  ivas  the  antient 
language  of  Egypt ^  that  ivent  both 
to  India  and  Greece.— More  variety 
of  derivation^  compofition^  and  fec^ 
tion^  in  Horner^   than  in  the  other 
Greek  DialeSis  i-^but  more  variety 
Jlill  in  the  Shanfcrit. — The  definition 
of  a  TrGpCr—Phi/qfophical  account 
of  Tropes  given  by  Arifiotlc^^Of  the . 
Metaphor.  —  Ti&ix  ivord  ufed  in  a 
large  fenfe  by  Ariftotle ; — but  is  only 
ufed  in  Rhetoric  in  the  common  fenfe 
^  the  ivord^  to  denote  a  fimilitude 
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betwixt  tnvo  things.^^It  is  a  Simile 
in  one  word. — 0/  the  proper  ufc  of 
Metaphor^  and  of  the  ahufe  of  it        91 

2.  Of  Compofition-— iV  gives  a  variety 
and  beauty  to  Stile^  nvhich  no  choice 
of  nvords  can  do  ; — is  of  greater  dif-- 
Jtculty  than  the  choice  of  ivords-^ 
therefore  negleSied  in  modern  times ^ 
and  in  later  times  among  the  antients. 
— ^//  Stiles  now  of  the  fame  kind^ 
affecting  what  is  called  fine  laa- 
guage.— /tt^  Compofition  a  progrefs  as 
in  other  arts. — Thejleps  of  this  pro* 
grefsy  from  the  fhorteft  fentence  to  a 
period  of  fever al  member s.'-^There 
muji  have  been  a  time  for  this  pro-* 
grefs'^and  the  firfi  compofition  mufl 
have  been  in  fhort  Jentences^^Thie 
progrefs  proved  by  faSis^  as  well  as 
by  reafoning. — T^he  writings  of  Mo^ 
fes  an  example  of  fhort  compofition.^^ 
Tins  kind  of  Stile  imitated  in  later 
times  by  Salufi  and  Tacittis  among  the 
Romans^  and  byfome  French  and  En* 
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gli/h  nvriters.'-^A  n)ery  bad  Stik^  ef- 
ficially  'when  if  qfe^s,  phfcurity."^ 
Of  thq^flcqfure  tbatfom^  have  in  de^. 
cyphering  Juclf  a  Stile.  104 

3.  Compqfition  in  Jhort Sentences  does  not 
dtjervc  the  name  of  compofition.'^Of 
pompofition  in  longer  fentences^ — The 
figures  belonging  4o4hat  campojition  of  . 
Jhrec  kinds  ;—fgures  of  the  Syntax 
•^-^  the  Senfe-^and  of  the  Spund.'-^ 
The  difference  of  the  arrangement  of 
nvprds  in  the  learned  languages  and 
in  the  modem.— Words  at  a  difiance 
frqff^  one  another  conne^ed  together^ 
in  the  learned  languages^  by  genders^ 
numbers^  and  cafes.— This  produces 
a  great  effeii  in  compqfition.— Milton 
has  availed  him/elf  of  the  feiv  cafes 
nve  have  in  Englifh^  to  compqfefome 
fne  periods.— 'The  artificial  compofi^ 
tion  in  the  learned  languages  not  in^ 
troduced  at  once. — Aftmpler  compofi'^ 
tion  ufed  at  firfi.-^Our  language  isfo 
crouded  with  cofi/bnants  and  monyfyU 
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labks^  that  no  compofition  could  make 
it  fo  pleqfant  as  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
— ObjeBion  to  the  artificial  compofi^ 
'    tiouy  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  ohjcure. 
— Hhis  anfwered^  and  Jhewn  that  it 
has  the  contrary  ^eB. — This  artifi^ 
cial  compofition^  Jo  njery  various^  has 
its  bounds.— A  bad  art  in  this  matter^ 
as  ivelt  as  in  other  things. — Of  the 
Figures  of  Syntax.  —  Some  of  thefe 
only  proper  for  poetry.  —  Three  of 
them  may  be  vfed  in  oratory. — Elipfis^ 
P arent hefts ^  and  Repetition. — The  £• 
lipfis  much  ufed  by  Domefihenes^  and 
other  Attic  ivriters; — //  gives  a  terf- 
nefs  and  neatnefs  to  the  fiylc^-^Pa-^ 
renihefts^   a  beautiful  figure — much 
ufed  by  Demofihenes  ; — in  fpeaking 
it  has  a  'wonderful  good  effe6i. — Re^ 
petition^  moderately  ufed^   has   like^ 
'Wife  a  good  effeSi. — Of  the  figures  vf 
the  fenfe. — Thefe  divided  into  three . 
kinds yfuch  as  are  Pathetic^  Ethic^ 
and^  Iq/lly^  fuch   as   only   vary  the 
form  of  thefiile^  fo  as  to  make  it  dif^ 
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ferent  from  common  fpetch.-^Of  the 
Pathetic  kind  are  Exclamation^  Hy- 
perbdle^  Epithets^  Profopopoea,  and 
painting  tie  fuhjeSl.-^Of  the  different 
life  cf  thefe  hy  Cicero  and  Demofihe^ 
nes.'^Of  the  Ethic  kind^  as  manyfi^ 
gures  as  there  are  manners  and  cha^ 
raders  to  be  imitated, — Difference 
betnvixt  Poetry  and  Oratory  ivith  re^ 
fpeSl  to  thefe  figures  r^f  the  Figures 
nf  Senje  of  the  third  kind^  ^without 
faffton  i?r  charaiiers. — Thefe  nvith^ 
cut  number.' — Jn  example  given  of 
the  variety  of  this  figure        -         115 

4,  Of  the  third  clafs  of  the  figures  of 
language  nvhiph  affeSi  thejoundy  viz. 
ihe  Melody  and  the  Rhythm. — The 
meafured  Rhythm  or  verffication  of 
ihe  antient  languages^  to  be  treated  of 
in  the  book  upon  Poetry ; — but  of  the 
Rhythm  of  their  profe^  Jomething  to 
be  f aid  in  this  bookr-^Of  the  melody  of 
fpeech. — The  difference  betivixt  that 
melody    and    the  melody    of  mufc. 
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—/if  has  a  greater  re/emblance  to  the 
Recitativo  of  the  Italian  opera^  than 
any  other  mufic  nve  knoiv ; — but  dif- 
fers from  that  aJfo.'^-^The  Melody 
therefore  of  Language,  a  mufical  tone 
Jloiving  through  the  ivholefpeech,  not 
rijing  too  often  nor  too  high. ^-^  No 
language  perfe^  ^without  it.r^Origin 
of  the  Melody  of  Language. — Sing^ 
ing  more  natural  to  man  than  fpeech. 
'^'^This  the  moji  difficult  of  all  human 
indentions. — Men  therefore  Jung  be^ 
fore  they  f poke. — Language y  as  ivellas 
the  race  of  men,  came  from  fhefouth 
and  eaji. — People  of  thefe  countries 
more  muftcal  than  the  people  of  the 
north  and  iveft'-^When  men  began  to 
f peaky  they  joined  mufic  ivith  their  arr 
ticuldtion.—Of  the  melody  of  the  Chi^ 
nefe  language. -^This  a  moft  ivonder^ 
ful  language. — Particular  informa^ 
tion  ivhich  the  author  had  concerning 
that  language.  ^--^  The  Chinefe  Jirfi 
ufed  muftcal  tones ^  before  they  iearn^ 
fo  gcticulate.'-rThis  they  learnfdfro^ 
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^iyp^' — Progrefs  of  the  art  there.— 
Jtnfwer  to  tbofe  nvho  deny  that  e^uer 
a  language  extfted  'with  melody ^ — 
This  proved  from  fa^s.'-'-^T he  melody 
of  language  loft  in  all  degenerate  Ian* 
guages.T^Of  the  variety  of  melody  in 
the  Greek  language. — Not  the  fame 
variety Jtt  the  Latin. — Melody^  there- 
fore^ notfo  muchfuditd  in  the  Latin 
compofition.  *  -  iji 

^.  Of  Rhythm.-^ jTA/j  a  word  taken 
from  the  Greek — not  ufed  by  Gcero^ 
hut  by  ^uintilian.-^Not  nvell  exprejf^ 
ed  by  numerus  in  Latin^  or  quantity 
in  Englijh. — A  definition  of  Rhythm. 
— IF^  have  no  praSiice  ofit^  any  more 
than  of  the  melody  of  language.^^ 
Difference  betvuixt  mufic^  and  Ian- 
gUage.'^^Muftc  cannot  be  without 
melody  and  rhythm^, but  a  language 
may  be  without  either.  —  Of  the 
rhythm  in  profe — Of  this  we  have 
no  perception ;  but  it  nvas  an  effen^ 
tial  part  of  the  anlient  oratorial  com-' 
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fofition. — Reqfon  nvhj  the  antients 
mufi  have  prafiifed  rhythm  in  their 
profe.  --The  orations  of  Demofthenci^ 
pronounced  by  him  with  all  the  "ua^ 
riety  of  rhythm^  mufi  have  given  the 
greateft  pleafure  to  the  learned  ears 
of  the  Athenians. — The  eompc^ttont^ 
Demofthenes  altogether  different  from 
common  ffeech.  —  There  mujl  have 
been  a  beauty  in  itj  as  pronounced  by  • 
him^  of  ivhich  we  can  hardly  form 
an  idea. — This  would  have  been  t he- 
cafe  of  other  artSy  if  monuments  of 
them  had  not  come  donjtm  to  us.^^We 
Jloould  not  by  this  be  difcourged  from 
the  Judy  of  the  antient  artsr^By  that 
fludy  not  only  the  beauty  <f  Arts  is  to 
be  learned^  but  the  beauty  of  Man^ 
tiers  and  Chara^ers. — A  perfeii  cha^ 
raSier  not  otherwife  to  be  formed.'-^ 
Of  Pci  VA^.^Both  the  fenfe  and  the 
found  of  them  better  than  of  fhort 
fentences. — Without  Periods  our  Rhe- 
torical  Stile  mufl  be  nothing  but  vul^ 
gar  fpeech. —  A  Period  makes  the 
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found  more  beautiful^  as  tvetl^s  cm^ 
'ueys  thtfmje  better. -^his  exprejfed 
in  Arijtotle^s  definition  of  a  Period. 
^^Perwds  muft  not  be  too  long  j  nor 
tnujl  all  be  feriodifed  -  155 

6.  A  tc^  for  nvrittng^  as  'well  as  for\ 
other  fine  arts^  to  be  formed  only  by .. 
the  imitation  0/  the  antients.-^-^Rea^ 
fonfor  this. — The  Romans  learned  to\ 
'write  in  that  nvay^   therefore  'we  ^ 
ought  not  to  be  afhamed  to  do  fo.--^ 
We  cannot  learn  properly  at  fecond^ 
hand  from  the  Romam^-^They  did 
not  excel  in  anyof  the  fine  arts^  though 
they  learned  them  all  from  the  Greeks;, 
— could  not  even  norite  their  onvn  hij^ 
tory  properly. — Reafons  'why  the  Ro^. 
mans  did  not  excel  in  the  fine  arts.^-^. 
Fix  ft,  ^MHint  of  genius  for  themj-'^M 
this  the  Greeks  excelled  all  the  'world^ 
as  the  Egyptians  excelled  in  fciences 
and  philqfophy :— Next,  their  man^ 
ners  and  occupations  ;'^great  economy, 
and  penurious  livings  abfolutely  necef^. 
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faryfor  them  in  thefirfi  ages  of  their 
Jiate  I'-^That  in  procefi  of  time  pro^ 
d'uced  the  love  of  ntoney^  and  the  ac^ 
cumulation  of  it  by  the  Patricians.''^ 
The  confequence  of  which  was  a  di-^ 
wjion  in  their  ftate. — Defcription  of 
their  antient  Jludy  by  Horact.^-^They 
did  not  apply  to  the  arts  till  after  the 
Punic  wars  were  ended^  when  they 
had  got  money  and  could  live  at  their 
eafe ; — began  then  by  tranjlating.*^ 
Soon  after  that  the  wealth  of  AJia 
came  among  them^  njoith  luxury  and 
the  love  of  money. — Their  youth  bred 
to  count  money. — The  confequence  of 
this  was^  that  no  arts  could  flourifh 
among  them. — The  pleafures  of  the 
Romans^  as  well  as  their  occupations^ 
were  fuch^  that  arts  could  not  flou^ 
rifh  among  them.— Of  their  Circus 
and  Amphitheatre.''^ Comparifon  of 
the  occupation  and  manners  of  the  A^ 
thenians  with  thofe  of  the  Romans. 
^^War  and  arms  the  only  occupation 
of  the  Athenians^'^^Tbeir  Iheatre 
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thejineft  enttrtainment  that  ever  nvaf. 
—No  Amphitheatre  among  them. --^ 
Such  being  the  cqfe^  impofftble  that 
the  Romans  could  equal  the  Atheni* 
ans  in  arts. — I'he  Athenians ^  praetcr 
laudera,  nullius  ^w^xu'-r'Horace  could  - 
not  hanje  been  fo  great  a  poet^  if  he 
had  notfiudied  in  Athens. — He  there 
learned  Pbilofophy^  and  to  write  Lyric  - 
Poetry  and  Dialogue  better  than  any 
Other  Roman.  —  Degeneracy  of  the 
Roman  tafte  after  the  days  of  Auguf^ 
$us^  by  their  forfaking  the  imitation 
of  the  Greek  models.-^l*he  Romans^ 
therefore^  Horace  only  excepted^  mo^ 
dels  for  no  kind  of  ^writing — leaji  of 
of  all  for  the  oratorial. — Their  tafle  ' 
in  it  entirely  fpoiled  by  the  fchools  of 
declamation^  which  nvere  unkno'wn  in 
the  better  times  of  Greece.  —  The 
Greek  writings^  therefore^  are  the 
models  for  flile. — TherCi  both  the  or-^ 
naments  of  fpeech^  and  the  proper  ufe 
of  them^  are  to  be  learned. — 2  he  imi* 
Ration  of  the  Greek  authors  fhould  b^- 
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gin  with  tranJlation.^^Tbis  more 
pUafant  from  Greek  to.  Engli/h  than 
from  Latin  to  Engli/h. — Of  the  Ri^ 
dicnlqus  CharaSier  of  Stile.^^The  na^ 
ture  of  the  Ridiculous^  and  nvby 
Laughter  is  peculiar  to  man. — Not 
common  among  men  "who  have  a  high 
fenfe  of  the  beautiful  in  fentiments 
and  manner s.^^7 his  exemplified  by  thfi 
Indians  of  North  America.-^ An  ac^ 
count  of  the  behaviour  of  thofe  hf 
dians^  both  in  their  public  affemblies 
and  in  their  private  converfations. — * 
Thfi  true  objeils  of  Ridicule  are  the 
v^in  of  our  own  fpecies. — Men  ad-- 
diiied  to  daughter  fhould  confide^  how 
they  look  w,h(n  they  laugh^  and  what 
anoife  they  make. — T!his  Character  of 
Stile  Jhould  be  very  little  ufed  in  or* 
atory-^is  not  confident  with  gravity 
and  dignity^ — Both  Cicero  and  ^uin* 
tilianfay  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it. 
— But  the  orator  may  be  pleafant  and 
facetious  though  not  ridiculous. — ^ 
7 hat  does  not  make  men  laugh^  which 
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is  a  pitiful  ambit ion.^-^'Wit^  if  right-- 
ly  underjlood^  may  be  ujed  in  oratory ; 
but  there  muji  not  be  too  much  of  it. 
~  Humour  altogether  improper.---^' 
Toung  orators  apt  to  exceed  in  the  or- 
naments of/peechr—'The  cure  for  this 
is  the  praBice  qfbufine/s;  but  of  real 
bufinefs^  not  fictitious. — The  great  art 
of  an  orator  is  to  conceal  art. — The 
attention  of  the  hearers  muJi  not  be 
draivn  to  ivordsfrom  things  175 


BOOK      III. 
Of  ABion  or  Pronunciation. 


I.  Of  Pronunciation,  or  ASion,  as  the 
antients  called  it.—^Three  things  com^ 
prehended  under  ABion. — One  of  them 
the  mojl  important  of  ally  'uiz.  the 
management  of  the  voice. — The  fay- 
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ings  ofDemoJlhenes^  and  Antonius  the 
Roman  orator^  upon  thefubjeSl  of  Ac-' 
tion. — To  excel  in  Oratory  both  na^- 
ture  and  art  muji  concur. — Of  the  re* 
quifites  from  nature, — Tbefe  divide 
into  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
body  ; — and  firfiy  of  the  qualities  of 
the    body.  —  Rhetoric    diflinguijhed 

Jrgm  all  the  other  fine  arts  by  require 
ing  tbefe  qualities. — 27?^  firfl  bodily 
quality  of  a  fpeaker^  fize  and  figure, 
^■^^otationfrom  Milton  on  thisfub-- 

jeSi. — A  voice  fiveet  and  expre/Jive 
of  feeling;  or  if  not,  firong  and  com- 
manding.— A  goodfpeaker  ought  alfo 
to  be  well  winded. — Of  the  qualities 
of  the  mind  ivhich  the  orator  re^ 
quires ;  —  And  firfiy  a  fenfe  of  the 
Pulchrum  ^w^Honeftum. — This  pe* 
culiar  to  human  nature.— A  quotation 

from  Cicero  on  thi^fubjeSl. — The  ex- 
tent of  this  Jenfe — //  goes  to  every 
word  and  every  aiiion. — Rotation 

frqiin  Milton  and  Tibullus  on  thisfub- 
le^.-^The  tafle  of  the  French  very 
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elegant  in  this  matter.— If  not  bejlow^ 
ed  by  nature^  uq  teaching  can  give  it. 
•^ — The  Crave  and  Dignified  alfo  be^ 
Jong  to  the  orator. — This  likenvife 
jrom  nature.^^Alfo  genius  and  natur- 
ill  parts. — A  perfe6i  orator  ought  to 
he  fuperior  to  his  audience. — This 
was  the  cafe  of  Pericles. — Recapi^ 
tulation  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
mind  required  to  make  an  orator.  — 
What  Art  befiows^  next  to  be  conft- 
dered.  -  *■  -         ^qj 

2.  Education,  abfolutely  niceffary  for 
making  a /peaker.^— Should  biggin  ear* 
lyj  even  with  the  nurfe  and  the  mo^ 
t her.— Examples  of  the  adn)antage  of 
a  mother  [peaking  welL^^All  thofe 
that  are  about  \children  fhould  have 
nothing  faulty  in  their  pronunciation. 
^^Jfter  the  child  is  come  to  be  a  boy^ 
his  pronunciation  fnufi  be  formed  with 
great  care. — Ourfchools  defe^ive  in 
that  article — The  conftquence  of  that 
is^  that  men  fpeak  ill^  who  would 
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Qthernvife  have  fpoken  ivelL  —  To 
Jpeak  ivell  in  private  converfation^  a 
necejfary  prelude  to  public /peaking^ — 
This^  in  boys^  Jhould  be  carefully  at- 
tended to. — Natural  defers  by  that 
attention  may  be  correBed. — An  of- 
fered tone  and  manner  of /peaking  to 
be  carefully  avoided  -  218 

3.  Of  the  Education  neceffary  to  make 
afpeaker. — Of  aSlion  infpeaking^  and 
ivhat  is  comprehended  under  it^^^^Of 
the  tone  of  Public  Speaking. — The 
difference  betivixt  Speaking,  Talk- 
ing, Prating,  and  Pratling. — A  voice 
and  ear  for  Speaking  as  ivell  as  for 

Muftc. The    difference    betvuixt 

Speaking  and  Talking  is  in  the  tone 
of  the  voice. — What  that  difference 
ts.  — The  young  fcholar  to  be  exercif- 
ed  in  /peaking^  talking^  and  prating 
the  fame  thing. — Of  the  tones  of  pa/ 
fton  and  fentiment.  —  Without  thefe^ 
there  is  a  Monotony  in  f peaking. --^ 
Even  vuhere  there  is  no  variety  of 
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pajfton  or  JeTitVment y  differ efice  ibf  mat- 
ter required  dlifferent  iimes — ejpecmlty 
in  compojition  iri  periods  '^nih  par'eil^ 
thefts.'— t)/  Periods.-^TheJenfe  con^ 
'veyed  7nori forcibly  by  being  jufpefid^ 
ed^  till  it  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the 
Period.^-^This  Sufpenfe  muji  be  rhari^ 
ed  by  the  voice* — P  raft  ice  of  dofnydf-^ 
ing  andfpeaking  Periods  to  be  acqtiir^ 
ed  by  reading  antieht  arafidHs.''-^7hk 
jludent  of  orator jf  fhoiili  %now  the 
d^efehce    beftvixt    laHgUkges^    and 
their  excellencies  and  defe^s.^^Ou'r 
language  fupefior  to  the  French^  by 
having  accents.^— T%dfe  accents   tdo 
Jlrong  in  common  ufe^  fo  as  to  obfcure 
the  foUoivihg  fy  liable  s.-^They  /houkt 
therefore  befoftened  by  thefpedk'er. — 
Of  Emphafia. — Ufe  of  it  too  commcn 
in  public  fpeaking — it  hurts  )>oth  the 
fenfe  and  found  i>f  a  teribd'r^ifveYy 
loud  and  frequent^  it  hjakes  barking 
of  fpeaking. — Oratory  fhould  itotftu-- 
dy^  too  much  the  pleafure  of  the  ear 
by  the  ufe  of  the  figure  Parifofis.— 
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7'he  nature  of  this  figure. -^Intemper^ 
ately  ufed  by  Cicero.. —  Of  the  look^ 
mein^  and  aiiion  of  the  features  of 
the  face  in  fpeaking.-^Art  may  do 

fomething  in  that  matter^  but  nature 
more.— Of  the  gejlure  of  the  body  ;--i 
this  from  nature — but  may  be  govern- 
ed by  art. — The  orator  muft  not  he  a 
pantomine^  nor  even  a  player. — Of 
the  ufe  of  gejlure  among  the  French 
and  Italians. — Among  us  not  fo  much 
of  it. — But  there  mujl  be  fome. — // 

fhould  not  be  infignificant  nor  too  vio* 
lent. — Of  the  appearance  of  Ulyjfes  in 
Homer ^  ijuhen  he  began  his  fpeeches  j 
— This  not  an  idea  formed  by  Homer 
of  a  great  fpeaker^  but  a  portrait  of 
Ulyjfes.'— Such  an  appearance  not  to 
be  recommended  to  an  orator. — The 
arts  of  A^ioh  and  Pronunciation 
ought  not  to  be  negle6ied  even  in 
^  fpeaking  uponfuhjelis  offcience  to  men 
who  under/land  thefciince.  ily 
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I .  SubjeSi  of  this  Book. — Examples  of 

^  thofe  ivho  have  excelled  in  this  art^ 

taken  chiefly  from  the  Greeks.'— ^The 

firfi  example  from  Homer. — The  eulo^ 

giums  upon  Homer  by  the  Halicamaf 

ftan^  Hermogsnes^  and  ^intilian.'-^ 

Of  thefpeeches  in  the  Iliad — more  in 

number   than  in  any  other  poem. — 

Examples  of  them  j — and  firfi ^  ^ga^ 

memdorC s  fpeech  to  the  army^  in  the 

fecond  book:  —  That  a  mofi  artfull 

fpeech  : — The  fpeeches  ofUlyJfes  and 

Nejior  upon  the  fame  occafion — diffe^ 

rent^  but  ivelljuited  to  their  charac-^ 

ters  iT-In  the  ninth  book^  containing 

the  embajfy  by  the  Greeks  to  Jchjlles^ 


/ 
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there  is  the  fneji /peaking  to  be  found 
in  the  Iliad  j — the  Jpeeches  of  Ulyf* 

.Jes^    Phoenix^    Ajax^   very   different 

from  one   another-^  but   wonderfully 

fuited  to  their  chara^ers  and  the  OC'- 

cafton  :'^The  compqfition  in  thefpeech 

of  Achilles^  remarkably   difiinguifh^ 

edfrom  any  other  compofition  in  Ho^ 

mer.  —  l^he   charaSier  of  Diomede 

fvery  nvell  marked  by  his  f peaking  on 

two  important  occaftons  : — The  dif-' 

ferent  effeSis  of  his  fpeaking^    upon 

the  Greeks^  compared  ivith  the  effeSi 

ivhich   the  /peaking   of  Nefior  and 

Ulyffes  had  upon  thsm : — Diomedis 

character  al/o  marked  by  his  not/pea-^ 

king.  -  -  -  25  J 

2-  Of  the  Orators  of  later  times  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  —  Of  the  difficulty 
of  excelling  in  that  art,  greater  than 
in  any  other  art ; — therefore  fa  feiv 
eminent  orators  either  in  Greece  or 
Rome. — Tet  it  ^ivas  an  art  very  much 
praHifed^  not  only  in  peace  but  in 
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ivar.  —  Pericks  the  greateft  otator 
that  ever  nvas  in  Greece. — Nothing 
of  him  come  down  to  us.^^Demqfihe*- 
nes  the  next  great efl  in  Greece^  and 
Cicero  the  greateft  in  Rome.-^TheJe 
tivo  compared  together. — ^intiiians 
judgment  of  Cicero. — The  high  eulo* 
gium  hefio'wed  upon  him  by  that  cri^ 
tic. -^  Not  much  regard  to  be  paid  to 
the  ftile  of  the  nvriters  in  ^intili^ 
an^j  age^  nor  to  their  tafte  andjudg^ 
ment.rr-Cicero  had  not  that  magnani" 
mity  and  elevation  of  mind  nvhich  is 
neceffary  to  form  a  great  orator ; — 
Therefore  he  fpoke  ivith  fear  and 
trembling  before  a  people  vuhom  he 
itfpifed  as  the  dregs  of  Romulus. — 
Ihe  vanity  of  Cicero  another  reafon 
ivhy  he  could  not  excel  tn  his  art.  — 
Examples  of  this  vanity^  —  Befdes 
the  vanity  of  the  individual^  he  had 
fl  national  vanity ^  v>hich  made  him 
/peak  of  the  Greeks  ivith  contempt.'-^ 
Of  the  poetry  of  Cicero. — ConneBed 
"^ith  his  vanity,  was  his  tafle  for 
e 
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the  ridiculous.— SFAw  tajie  he  has 
confidered  as  necejfary  for  an  orntor^ 
and  has  given  precepts  for  it  at  greats 
length.  —  ^intilian   has    cclleSitd 
many  of  the  jejis  in  his  orations.— 
Difference  betivixt  Cicero  and  De^ 
mofihenes  or  even  the  beji  comic  luri* 
ters. — Of  the  qualities  of  body  p^ 
feffed  by  Cicero.'^ By  nature   'weak 
and  infirm. — That  increafed  by  his 
too  great  vehemence  in  Jpeaking.^^A 
very  bad  account  given  of  his  action 
and  pronunciation   by   himfelf  —  7b 
correal  this  manner  he  travelled  ta 
Athens  and  to  Afta. — Returned  very 
7nuch  improved, — He  learned  there  ^ 
fore  not  only  to  ivritejrom  Greek  maf^ 
tersy  but  alfo  tofpeak  and  pronounce.-"^ 
One  defeii  in  the  pronunciation  of  Ci^ 
cero,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
Jludied  the  melody ^  but  only  the  rhythm 
of  his  language. -^  In  this  refpeSi  his 
pronunciation  very  different  from  that 
of  Demofihenes. — The  ivay^  that  Ci^ 
cero  learned  the  art  of  f peaking ^fuch^ 
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that  he  could  not  haife  heen  an  orator 
like  DemoJlhenes.-^It  ^was  by  prac-* 
tifing  declamation  that  he  learned.^'---- 
Of  the  nature  of  that  kind  of/peak^ 
ing. — Of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians.^-^Of  the 
figures  of  compofition  relating  to  the 
found. '^Thefe  ought  not  to  be  much 
Jiudied  in  fpeeches  of  buftnefs.^—But 
one  thing  relating  to  the  found  much 
Jiudied  by  the  anttent  orators^  'viz.  the 
rhythm.--^  Of  the  rhythm  of  their 
prqfe.'-^The  nature  of  it. — Some  dee- 
med the  exiflence  of  it. — Of  the  melody 
of  the  Greek  language^  and  the  varie^ 
ty  of  that  melody, — Cicero  fays  no^ 
thing  of  the  melody  of  the  Latin  lan^ 
guage. — His  oratory  therefore  deftc-^ 
ti'ue  in  that  rejpefl. —  Of  the  muftc 
of  Demoflhenes^ s  compofttion — notfuch 
an  ornament  as  could  draw  the  atten-     , 
tion  of  the  hearer  from  the  matter. 
Cicero  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  melody  of  oratorial  compofition. — 
He  has  adorned  his  file  by  other 
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figures  of  the  founds  ivhtch  are  of 
the  poetical  kind. — An  account  given 
of  thefe  figures : — Al/o  "with  figures 
of  thefenfe  that  are  poetical^  Juch  as 
Exclamation  and  Profopopoea. — The 
Halicamafftans  opinion  of  Demofi^ 
henes. — The  Author  s  opinion  of  Ci^ 
cero^  the  re^uerfe  of  that  of  ^intilian. 
— Cicero  s  critical  njoorks  'very  much 
better  than  his  Orations. — Praife  of 
his  dialogue  De  Oratorc— ZSj  fiile 
extre7nely  copious. — Very  nvell  imitat-- 
ed  by  Jome  late  Italian  ^writers  in 
Latin.  -  •  -         27 

3.  Julius  Caefar  a  greater  orator  than 
Cicero.'-^His  eloquence  is  praifed  by 
Cicero  under  the  charaBers  of  Brutus 

and  Pomponius  Atticus. Natural 

advantages  nvhich  Caefar  had^  and 
ivhich  contributed  much  to  make  him 
excel  as  an  orator  ^—firfi  his  birth^^ 
then  his  militarv  genius — the  beauty 
of  his  perfon — a  fine  voice ^  and  a 
graceful  dignified  aSiion, — To  all  thefe 
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advantages  Catfar  joined  great  applh 
cation  to  the  art. — Studied  at  Mity^ 
lene  under  a  great  mafter^  Cratippus^ 
and  praiiifed  daily   rhetorical  exer^-^ 
cifes.-^His  /peaking  the  moji  elegant 
of  all  the  Latin  orators. — ihts  not 
Giving  fo  much  to  his  domeftic  educa^ 
tion  as  to  his  deep    learning,  —  He 
ivrote  a  book  upon  the  Latin  langu-^ 
agty  addrejfed  to  CiCero. — Pure  La^ 
tinity  the  ground  nvbrk  of  oratory. '^^ 
This  formerly  learned  by   imitation^ 
of  thoje  ivho  /poke  uuell. — But  the 
language^  noiv  corrupted  by  the  con- 
flux  of  ftr^ngers^  to  be  rejiored  only 
by  art  and  fcience. — Thefe  Caefar^  ap- 
plied^ and  in  that  nvay  he  became  fo 
great  an  orator^  joining   the   orna^ 
ments  of  eloquence  with  the  purity  of 
language. — Conclufion  of  the  eulogium 
of  Caefafs  eloquence  from  the  mouth 
of  Atticus. — Caefar  was  the  Peri^ 
cles  of  Rome. — He  comes  up  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfe6i  orator."^ And  he 
was  likewife  the  greatejl  and  moft  - 
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amiable  man  of  whom  we  read  in 

hijiory,            -            -         -  310 


BOOK      V. 


Of  the  Oratory,  of  Demofthe- 
ncs,  containing  Obfervations 
on  his  Matter  and  Htile. 


I.  Demofihenes  the  great  eft  orator  in  an- 
tient  times ^  and  greater  than  any  that 
can  be  in  modem.'— Reafons  nvhy  it  is 
impojfthle  that  any  thing  can  be  com^ 
fofed  to  be  fpoken^  fo  perfect  as  the 
com^fition  of  Demofihenes. —  The 
greateft  part  of  Demofihenes  lofi^  as 
he  is\^ly  read^  not  heard. — Praife 
of  him  by  his  rival  Efchines. — Of 
the  natural  defeils  of  the  bodily  qua--' 
lifications  of  Demofihenes  \-^his  ha^ 
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bit  infirm  ;^  his  voice  ixf6ak ; — and 
his  articulation  imperfed.  —  Of  the 
^wonderful  induftry  and  application  by 
'which  he  fupplied  thofe  natural  de-^ 
fe(is  i-^/ucb  as  Jhutting  him/elf  up 
for  months  together  in  a  habitation 
under  ground  —  and  /peaking  nvith 
pebbles  in  his  moutb^'^By  tbefe  means 
he  overcame  nature^  and  transformed 
.   him/elf  into  another  man. — He  could 
not  have  done  fo^  if  he  had  not  had  , 
a  genius  ivhich  led  him  to  the  fludy 
of  Rhetoric  in  preference  to  all  other 
Jiudies^-^The  occafton  upon  vuhich  he 
Jhevued  this  natural  propenfity^ — Of 
the  education  he  had  as  an  or/^tor*"^^ 
He  may  be  faid  to  have  been  felf-^ 
taught.  —  He  began  the  praiiice  of 
the  art  J  not  in  tbefchool  of  declama* 
tion^  but  ivith  real  bufmefs : — Did 
not  attend  Ifocrates  but  Ifaeus ;  and 
fudied  Thucydides. — The  bejl  lejfon 
of  alh  he  got  from  a  player.  —  To 
praiiice  ivhat  he  had  learned  from 
him^  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  fuhter^ 
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raneous  habitat ion;-rJluditd  there  the 
melody  and  rhythm  of  fpeech^^^and 
to  compofe  in  periods.  -  32Q 

2.  T^he  Matter  mofi  njalmble  in  every 
good  ivriting.-nrThis  holds  particuT 
larly  of  the  orations  of  Demofthenes. 
^We  cannot  judge  rightly  of  thefc 
orations  J  'without  knoiving  the  poli^ 
deal  condu^  of  Demofthenes^  and  the 
fiate  of  Athens  at  that  time.-^-^f  the 
original  government  of  Athens  ;— 
jirji  monarchical^  then  arijiocrattcal^ 
and  at  lafi  entirely  popular. — The 
council  there  did  not  controul  thepeo' 
ple^  any  more  than  the  Senate  in 
Rome. — Of  the  character  of  the  A^ 
thenians :  —  A  noblcy  magnanimous^ 
difmterejled  people  i-^in  later  times 
the  deliverer  of  Greece  from  the  Per^ 
fans  i—Jhevoed  their  great  temper 
and  moderation^  as  nvell  as  heroic 
bravery. — The  people  of  Athens  cor* 
rupted  by  ivealth  and  luxury  :—They 
deftred  to  livf  an  eafy  and  indolent 
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life  tit  the  public  expence. — This  in^ 
dulgence  Jir ft  given  them  by  Pericles^ 
nvbo  introduced  ^A^  theatrical  money ^ 
Hvbich  every  citizen  received. — After 
that^  under  different  pretences^  the 
nvhole  money  yof  their  treqfury  ivas 
given  to  the  people ;  and^  in  the  time 
of  Demofhenes^  the  vuhole  expence  of 
the  Jlate  vuas  defrayed  by  the  richer 
citizens.' — The  con/equence  of  this 
mifufe  of  public  money ^  nvas  to  make 
the  people  effeminate  and  indolent  j — 
did  not  fight  themfelves^  but  employ  ^ 
ed  mercenaries^  vuhom  they  did  not 
pay. — Thefe^  therefore^  did  no  good  % 
for  nvhich  they  blamed  their  comman^ 
ders:'^Butft%ll  they  vuere  a  very  in-, 
telligent  and  clever  people^ — Of  the 
/late  of  affairs  in  Greece^  —  parti- 
cularly  of  the  Lacedemonians^  The^ 
bans^  and  Athenians. — In  the  diflraB'^ 
edflate  of  Greece^  Philip  of  Mace^ 
don  appeared.-^A  hijlory  of  his  fa^ 
milyy — of  himfelf  and  his  education 
under  Epaminondas. — Of  the  progrefs 
f 
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of  his  arms^-^frft  in  Tbracti-^tben 
in  Thejfaly^ — then  in  the  wars  nvttb 
the  Phocians^  nvhom  he  utterly  de* 
Jlroyed^ — then  with  the  Locrians ; 
and^  lajl  of  all^  nvith  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans^  and  their  allies^  nvhom 
he  utterly  defeated  in  the  great  bat^ 
tie  of  Chaeronaea. — He  was  ajftfled 
in  thofe  operations  by  Perfons  whom 
he  had  in  his  pay  in  thefeveralftates 
of  Greece.'^In  the  beginning  of  theft 
conquejls  of  Philips  Demofthenes  ap* 

feared. The  dilira6ied  fiate    of 

Greece  then^  there  being  no  people  ^t- 
thong  them  nvho  nvere  leader s.-^fn 
this  fate  of  Greece^  Demofhenes  a£i* 
id  the  greatejl  part  that  ever  nvas 
adied  in  the  political  line.-^The  nvon* 
derful  influence  of  his  councils^  and 
his  eloquence  upon  the  Thebans^  when 
he  perfuaded  them  to  join  the  Athe* 
nians  agairifi  Philips  "which  put  him 
to  a  fand.-^Jn  the  decifive  battle  of 
Chaeronaea.  his  behaviour j  as  afol^ 
dier^  notfo  bad  as  reprefented  byfome 
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authors. 'Steady  land^rm  in  oppofing 
the  Macedonian  pQ'wer.''^Never  took 
money  from  the  Macedonians^  as  0- 
ther  demagogues  did  ;  -^formed  a 
great  confederacy  and  great  army  a^ 
gainfi  Philip  }^  In  forming  this  con-' 
fedfraey^  he  had  more  \iifficulties  to 
firuggle  nvith  at  home  than  abroad^ 
— ^  had  thrte  paffions  of  the  Athe^ 
mans  to  comiat  nvith ;  theer  love  of 
pleafure  and  eafe^  their  love  of  money ^ 
and  their  vanity.  — *  Their    vanity 
much  flattered  by  their  demagogues. 
'-^Demqfthenes   rather  abufed  them 
than  flattered  them  i^-^His  Philippics 
rather  an  inveflive  againjl  the  peo-^ 
pie  of  Athens  than  againfl  Philips 
nM)hom  he  praifes  for  his  bravery  and 
contempt  of  danger. -^Nothing  but  a 
noble  manly  fpirit^  as  ivell  as  great 
eloquence^  could  have  perfuaded  the 
people  of  Athens  to  engage  in  fuch  a 
^var  againft  Philip. — He  encourages 
the  Athenians^  by  telling  them,  that 
if  they  will  yet  do  what  is  right,  all 
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nviU  he  ^well^—alfo  byjhenving  them 
that   Philip  nvas   not  itmincibie.-^ 
What  diflinguijhes  chiefly  the  matter 
ef  Demofthenes  from  that  of' any  other 
orator^  is  his  inftjiing  fo  much  upon  the 
topic  of  the  pulchrum  and  honeftum: 
-^  Examples  of  this. — Learned  ihii 
in  the  fchool  (f  Plato^ — and  by  im^ 
tating  Penclesj  nvho  had  been  the 
fcholar  of  Anaxagoras.— There  can  be 
nothing  perfeSi  in  the  arts  nvithout 
philofophy. — Of  Demoflhenes's  ftill  in 
mixing  together  the  topic  of  the  pof^ 
fible,  the  profitable,  and  the  honour- 
able. '. —  The  difference   betwixt  the 
rhetorical  and  the  didaffic  fiile   in 
that  refpe6i. — One  great  difference 
betivixt  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  as  to 

the    matter. Demofthenes    ne^er 

f peaks  of  klmfelf  in  his  orations;  ex^ 
cept  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary\ 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  oration  De  Cor- 
ona,— Cicero  introduces  himfelf  n)ery 
often  into  his  orations^  even  in  pri^ 
n^ate  caufes.^Modefly  affeSled  by  Ci- 
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cerOj  a  Jure  fign  of  the  great  eft  va* 
nity.T'A  great  artijij  fuch  as  De^ 
mofthenesy  can  never  befatisfied  with 
his  onvn  pefformance.  -  340 

3.  Stilc  divided  into  the  vuords  and  the 
compofition  of  the  voordi.-'^The  voords 
ornamented  by  Tropes,  compofition  by 
Figures.  Thejiile  of  Demoflhenes Jim^ 
pie  nvith  refpeii  to  the  nvords ;  but 
the  compofition  arttficial.^^He  excell- 
ed m  tvuo  ftiles  diametrically  oppqfite 
to  one  another^  the  plain  and  fimple^ 
the  artificial  and  elaboratC'-^Of  his 
excellence  tnthefirfiyhis/peeehagainfi 
Olympiodorus  as  a  proof. -r-The  diffi^ 
culty  of  excelling  in  that  compofition. 
^^Iheftile  of  his  public  orations  per^ 
feSily  different. — This  artificial  fiile 
not  the  fiile  of  converfation^  nor  of  the 
decrees  of  the  fenate  and  people. — //  is 
made  by  figures  of  compofition^  not  by 
metaphoricalorpoeticalnvords.—^The/e 
Figures  of  three  kinds ^  the  Figures  of 
the  fyntax^  of  the  fenfe^  and  of  the 
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found.'^Tbe  Figures  offyntax  very 

few  in  Demosthenes. — His  Figures  of 
thefenfe  no%fuch  as  Cicero  ufes.-r-Not- 

fo  immoderate  in  his  ufe  oj  Figures  of 
the  found  as  ifocrates  is. — Figures  of 

found  are  produced  by  a  certain  fmi^ 
larity  of  founds  which  Jirikes  the  ear. 
^'^The  Halicamqffian  mentions  fever 
ral  of  them^  among  others  Antithefis, 
a  figure  alfo  of  the  Jcnfe.-^Of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Demqfihenes^ s  fiile  :— 
Fir^^  the  arrangement  (f  the  words. 
^-—That  in  his  public  orations  very 
different  from  the  ftile  of  Lyftas^  or 
his' own  file  in  private  caiifes.^—Ex^ 
amples  of  the  inverfton  of  the  natural 
order. — Shewn  that  this  may  be  done 
infome  degree  in  Englifh.^^This  ar^ 
tificial  compofttion  makes  the  flile  of 
Demoflhenes  obfcure  to  one  who  is  not 
a  good  Greek  fcholar. — Dr  Johnforts 

judgment  of  the  flile  of  Demofihenes. 
^-^It  could  not  be  obfcure  to  the  people 
of  Athens.'— Wherein  the  artifice  of 
this  compofttion  conftfls.  —  Example 
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^iV,  with  a  correSlion  oftherext.^^ 

The  ufc  of  accustoming  one^s  felf  to 

fucb  a  compofition. — Another  feculi^ 

arity  tf  Demotthenes^s  stile  is  Hyper-^, 

batons  and  Parenthefes. — This  makes 

Jbe  i'wons  or  dcnfity  of  hit  stile.^^ 

Another  peculiarity  of  his  stile  is  the 

roundnefs  or  conipalinefs  of  his  pi-- 

riods. — A  period  must  have  a  begin-- 

ning  and  an  end^  of  "which  the  coh^ 

neilion  must  be  perceptible^  and  marh 

ed  by  the  voice  in  reading  or  fpeak-^ 

^m*  —  0/  *^^*  fg^re  of  the  found 

ivbich  confists  of  like  endings. -^This 

an  ornament  of  the  profe  stile  among 

the  antientSj  as  ^ivell  as  of  modem 

poetry.^Several  examples  of  it  from 

Ifocrates.^The  difference  betwixt  it 

and  nvhat  is  called  the  Taporof/taerxa. 

Of  the  /imilarity  of  the  compofition 

or  structure  of  periods. ^This  figure 

of  found  alfo  much  too  frequent  in  /- 

focrates. — jfocrates  concludes  his  pe^ 

riods  too  frequently  ivith  a  verb. — 

This  a  general  praHice  among  the 
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Latin  nvriters. — Some  apology  to  be 
made  for  hoth.^-^CompariJon  oj  the 
JiiU  of  Plato  with  that  of  Demoft^ 
henes.'—I/ocrates  alfo  avoided  ftudi'^ 
oujly  the  loncourfe  of  vonvels  gaping 
upon  one  another  — Flut arch's  account 
of  his  ftile. — Such  a  Itile  ivas  very  ' 
fuitable  to  the  genius  and/piritof  the 
nvtiter — Oemojtbenes  Jiudud  the  /»«• 
Jic  of  hu  lungua^e^  and  made  of  it 
a  noble  melody  ana  dignified  rhythm^ 
ivufj  Juitable  variety. — The  variety 
of  Demosthenes^ s  stile ^  the  most  dis^ 
tinguijhmg  charaiieristic  of  it, — In 
this  he  excells  all  other  authors.^^ 
Demosthenes  to  be  confidered  not  as  a 
nvriter  only  of  orations^  but  as  a 
fpeaker. — He  studied  aflion  and  pro^ 
nunciation  very  much^  and  excelled  in 
it  more  than  in  any  other  art. — The 
beauty  of  his  orations  pronounced  by 
himfetfnot  to  be  conceived  by  us.-^ 
Wbat  is  come  doivn  to  us  of  Demost^ 
henes.  only  the  lifelefs  carcafs  of  his 
orations^  —  Thofe  cmy  orators^  who 
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/peak  their  orations.— It  does  not  ap-^ 
pear  that  Cicero  excelled  in  a^ion^—i 
As  to  the  compofttion  of  Cicero^  it 
does  not  deferve  the  character  ivhich 
^intilian  gives  of  Demosthenes^ s. 
compofttion.  —  He  imitated  IJocrates 
more  than  Demosthenes^  particularly 
in  the  figures  of  the  found. — Exam^ 
pies  of  that^-^^intilian  prefers  hint 
to  Demosthenes.  —  It  became  a  piece 
of  national  vanity  among  the  Romans^ 
to  prefer  their  ov>n  writers  to  the 
Greeks. — But  this  nvas  not  the  cafe 
in  the  days  of  Cicero. — The  critics  of 
that  time  difapproved  of  his  stile      391 

L.  Lord  Mansfield's  oration  pronounced 
at  Oxford  upon  thefubjefl  of  Demos  t^ 
henes  sfpeech^  De  Corona.— 7  he  greats 
er  part  of  it  lost  by  the  fire  vohich 
burnt  his  houfefome  years  ago. — The 
nvhole  of  nvhat  remains  not  tranfiated 
from  the  Latin^  but  only  fome  obfer^ 
'uations  made  upon  it, — First  obfer^ 
'uation  is^  That  Demosthenes  inftsts 

g 
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more  upon  the  topic  of  the  Palchrum 
^2«^  Honeftum,  than  any  other  orator^ 
^^This  ob/ervation  made  aljo  by  Fa^ 
netius  the  philojopher  — Demosthenes 
learned  this  in  the  groves  of  the  aca^ 
demy. — //  ivas  particularly  necejjary 
that  he  Jhould  in/ist   upon  it  in  this 
oration^  and  it  *was  the  only  nvay  he 
could  reconcile  the  Athenians  to  the 
meafures  he  hadadvijed. — Hefwears^ 
that  they  did  not  err^  that  famous 
oath^  by  the  manes  of  thofe  that  fell 
at  Marathon^  Salamis  and  Plataeae. 
— 37?^  people  to  be  admired  ivho  lif^^ 
tened  to  ficch  a  topic  of  perfuafton^  as 
nvell  as  the  orator  nvho  ufed  it. — The 
charaSier  of  the  people  of  Athens  at 
that  time^  compared  'with  their  cha^ 
ra5ier  in  later  times. — What  Livy 
fays  of  them   then. — id  Obfervation 
of  Lord  Mansfield^  that  Demosthe- 
nes  has    neceffarily   introduced    the 
praife  of  himfelf  and  ivith  it  conned- 
ed  the  praife  of  the  Athenians^  fo 
that  he  could  not  have  made  a  de- 
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fence ^  that  must  have  been  better  re* 
cewed  by  the  people. — 3^  Obferva-- 
tion  of  Lord  Mansfield^  That   De- 
mosthenes has   concealed  the  orator 
Under  the  form  of  a  history^  in  ivhich 
he  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  lofs 
of  the  liberties  of  Greece^  by  the  cor* 
ruption  of  the  Daemagogues^  fuch  as 
jEfc  bines,   in   the  J  ever  a  I  Jiates   of 
Greece,  —  This  hijiory  othcrivfc  very^ 
curious  and  injlru6live.  —  Lord  Mans» 
field's  obfervation  upon  the  flile  of  De* 
moJlhenes.—That  it  ts  as  excellent  as 
the  matter^  but  appears   not   at  all 
elaborate^  and  dranvs  the  attention  of 
the  reader ,^  not  to  the  ivords^  but  to 
the  matter.  —  This  the  greate/i  praife 
of  Jiile, — He  excels  in  concealing  the 
art  ivhich  he  bejloivs  upon  his  vuords. 
---This  artf  as   he  pratlfed  it^  nvas 
ivonder/uL — But    the  generality   of 
readers  fo  carried  away  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter^  as  not  to  perceive 
it ; — but  it  is  perceived  by  the  learn- 
ed critic.  —  JEfchines  acknovol edged 
his  excellence  in  compofition. — He  a- 
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bounds  "With  Parenthefes^  ijuhich  are 
a  great  beauty  in  a  Jiile  that  is  to  be 
fpokcn  : — But   the    pronunciation    of 
Parent hefes    mujt   be  good  ; — if  fo^ 
they  convey  the  meaning  more  forci'^ 
bly  than  if  they  ivere  connected  ivith 
the  rejl  of  the  fentence.—Lord  Mans-- 
field  prefers  the  Jlile  of  Demojihenes 
to  Cicero* s.— If  his  difcourje  had  been   * 
continued^  he  ivould  have  given  ex'^ 
amples  of  the  puerilis  fucus  of  the  file 
oj  Cicero, — One  given  by  the  author^ 
IV here  tivo  pajfages  from  Demoji hec- 
tics and  Cicero^  containing  the  fame 
thought^  are  compared  —^Ihe  words     , 
both  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  given. 
—Of  the  ufe  my  Lord  Mansfield  has 
made  of  his  eloquence^  formed   upon 
the   model  of   Demosthenes  ;  —  has 
made  one  ufe  of  it  very  fuit able  to  the 
office  of  a  judge. — Conclufion  of  the 
volume^  voith  an  addrefs  to  my  Lord 
Mansfield^    exhorting    him    to   bear 
voith  patience  the  infirmities  of  old 
agCy    comforting   himfelf   vuith   the 
thoughts  of  a  lifcfo  ivell/pent.         45$ 
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THIS  great  work,  which  I  have  under- 
taken, and  which  is  now  drawing  to- 
wards a  conclufion,  I  rtiould  have  thought 
very  imperfcd,  if,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  language,  and  explaining 
the   nature  of  it,   with  refpe<3  both  to  its 
matter  and  form,  and  compared  together 
difFerent  languages,  (hewing  in  what  they  fe- 
verally  excelled  or  were  defedivc,  I  had  faid 
nothing  of  ftile  and  compofition,  by  which 
language  produces  its  cffed:,  and  anfwers 
the^purpofcs  inrended  by  it.    I  have,  there- 
fore, in  my  third  volume,  treated  of  ftile 
in    general  ;   and   explained   fome  general 
characters  of  it,  fuch  as  the  the  auflere^  the 
jl'jvid^  the  fublimey  the  ^vitty,  and  the  hit- 
viorous.     In   my   fourth   volume    I    have 
Vol.  Vr.  A 
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of  North  America,  though  they  have  both 
mufic  and  eloquence,  have  not  any  thing 
that  deierves  the  name  of  poetry. 

In  this  introdudion,  if  is  proper  to  let 
the  reader  know,  that,  as  1  have  learned  my 
philofophy  from  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  fo  I 
have  alfo  learned  any  thing  I  know  of  the 
fine  arts  from  the  fame  authors  ;  and  rhe*!* 
toric  particularly  I  have  learned  from  A- 
riftotle's   three   books   upon   the  fubjed. 
Whoever,  therefore,  thinks  that  thofe  arts 
are  fufficiently  taught  in  the  many  modern 
books  written  upon  the  fubjcd,— or  who 
thinks,  that,  by  his  own  genius  and  natural 
parts,  he  can  difcover  every  thing  that  is 
neceflary  to  be   known   in   them,  needs 
not  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  work;  but 
may  reft  fatisfied  with  his  own  difcoveries, 
or  with  what  he  has  learned  from  modem 
writers. 


O  F    T  H  E 

ORIGIN   AND   PROGRESS 
LANGUAGE, 

V  O  L.  VI.      B  O  O  K    I. 

Of  the  Matter  and  SubjeSi  of  Rhe" 
toric. 


CHAP,      I. 

The  common  definition  of  Rhetoric  not  com- 
pleat.— What  is  ivanting  to  ity  added.— 
O^ervations  upon  the  nature  and  ufe  ^ 
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rhetoric. — Of  abfolute  ntcejftty  in  popular 
gon)crnmcnts — may  be  either  abu/ed^  or 
ufed  togood  purpoJ;:Sy  like  other  arts. 


I'^WM  word  rhetoric  \vc  have  taken 
irom  the  Latins,  as  the  Latins  took 
it  from  the  Greeks  :  For  the  Latins  hav- 
ing no  arts,  1  mean  liberal  arts,  of  their 
own,  before  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Greeks,  and  having  learned  them 
from  the  Greeks,  they  took  their  names 
from  the  Greek  language:  and  among 
others  they  took  the  name  of  Eloquence, 
and  called  it  Rhetoric.  And  it  was  the 
fame  with  reipedt  to  the  fciences,  which 
they  denominated  by  Greek  words,  fuch 
as  mathejis^  mathematical  ajlronomia^  geo^ 
graphia^  and  even  grammatica  ;  and  at 
laii:  they  adopted  the  word  philofophia^ 
Wiiich  before  they  were  in  ufe  to  ex- 
prefs  by  a  word  of  their  own  growth, 
viz.  fapiaitia  *  ;    lb  that,  though    Cicero 


*  In  the  time  of  Cato  the  cenfor,  theword  phdofo^ 
phla  was  not  uled  in  Rome,  but  in  plzQCoi  it  fapi^tttia^ 
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boafts  fo  much  of  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
Latin  language*,  yet  there  was  not  a  word 
in  it  to  denote  even  the  art  he  praftifed 
himfelf,  and  which,  in  a  country  of  liber* 
ty,  muft  be  an  art  of  general  ufe. 


Therefore  Cato  faid,  that  agriculiura  ejl  proximo  fa' 
^entiae.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  was  ufed  in  Latin 
earlier  than  the  days  of  Cicero ;  and  even  after  his 
time,  Horace  ufes  the  old  word  fapere^  to  denote  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy,  as  in  the  lines  above  quoted.  And 
here  we  may  obferve  in  paflingy  a  remarkable  diffe« 
rence  between  the  Latin  and  the  Gothic,  which  is 
cominonly  believed  to  be  a  barbarous  language ;  for 
the  Goths  formed  all  the  terms  of  art  and  fcience 
from  their  own  language,  by  derivation  and  compofi- 
tion.  This,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhcre,  (vol.  4.  p- 
1 7 1 .)  is  evident  from  the  Gothic  tranflation  of  the  GoiT- 
pels,  ftill  extant :  And  I  am  well  informed,  that  in  Ice- 
land, where  the  Gothic  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  greatefl: 
purity,  the  terms  of  art  and  fcience  are  at  this  day 
all  of  their  own  growth. 

•  De  Natura  Deorum^  lib.  I«  cap.  4.  De  Cratore^ 
lib.  2.  cap.  4.  And  in  his  Tufculan  Queftions,  book  2. 
cap.  14.  he  has  an  exclamation  upon  the  fubjedt,  O 
verborum  ineps  inter dum^  quibus  abundare  tefemper  putaSy 
Graecia  / — fo  great  was  his  national  vanity.  What  was 
his  perfonal  vanity  is  well  known. 

Vol.  VI.  B 
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Rhetoric  is  commonly  defined  the  art  of 
perfuafion  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  an  art  of 
perfuafion.  But  fomething  more  muft  be 
added  to  the  definition  to  make  it  complete, 
and  to  diftinguifh  rhetoric  from  other  arts, 
which  likewife  perfuade ;  for  a  geometer 
perfuades,  and  in  the  moft  forcible  way 
too,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  you  can  with- 
hold.your  alTent,  yet  he  is  not  a  rhetorician 
or  orator. 

It  fhould  feem,  then,  that  as  both  the 
mathematician  and  orator  perfuade,  it 
muft  be  in  a  different  manner.  And  if  we 
attend,  we  fhall  find  this  difference  betwixt 
the  two,  that  the  geometer,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  perfuades,  teaches  and  in- 
ftruds  ;  for  he  defines  and  divides,  lays 
down  principles  that  are  certain  and  clear, 
and  from  thofe  principles  deduces  confe- 
quences  as  certain  ;  in  fl)ort,  he  demon* 
JirateSy  and  not  only  perfuades  the  perfoa 
to  whom  he  fpeaks,  but  gives  him  fcience, 
by  fliewing  him  both  that  the  thing  is,  and 
why  it  is,  and  how  it  cannot  be  otherwife. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orator  perfuades, 
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but  he  does  not  teach,  nor  communicate 
any  fcience ;  or,  if  he  does  fo,  he  goes 
out  of    the   province   of   rhetoric.     And 
indeed  it   would   be   impoffible  to  com- 
municate fcience  in  a  harrangue,   which 
lafts  only   for   a   few  hours,  and  is   ge- 
nerally addrefled   to  people,  a  great  part 
of  whom  may  be  fuppofed  not  capable  of 
fcience,  if  they  had  time  and  leifure  to  ap- 
ply to  it,     Beftdes,  the  fubjeft  of  an  ora- 
tion is  commonly  matters  relating  to  civil 
or  political  life,  incapable,  by  their  nature, 
of  being  reduced  to  art  or  fcience,  and  de- 
pending often  upon  future  events,  concern- 
ing which  we  c^n  only  guefs  or  conjec- 
ture.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  muft 
add  to  the  common  definition,  and  fay, 
that  rhetoric  is  the  art  of  perfuafion,  with- 
out demonftrating  or  teaching  any  art  or 
[  fcience  *  ;  and  that  men  may  be  fo  per- 
j   Aiaded,  and  are    moft    commonly  fo,   is 

*  This  is  agreeable  to  Plato's  notion  of  the  art,  Jee 
}  WsGorgias,  p.  310,  et /eg.  editio  Ficin.  His  words 
arc,  4  fnrcPtKn  x^ecy  »s  ««/««,  5r«^s<5  I'nuta^yoi  'scrr*,  w<ffu- 
tttif  «xx*¥  (^tieciKuXiKu^  i  that  is,  "  The  rhetor  or  orator 
**  is  an  artificer  of  perfuafion,  which  convinces,  or 
'*  makes  believe,  but  does  not  teach." 
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a  fa£t  of  daily  experience.  An  orator, 
therefore,  is  not  obliged  to  be  learn- 
ed in  any  one  art  or  fcience,  as  his  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  perfuade,  without  teaching  or 
demonftrating  any  thing.  Nor  muft  it  be 
thought  that  this  definition  implies  any 
contradiftion,  as  if  rhetoric  were  an  art, 
and  yet  without  art ;  for  it  is  only  with- 
out art,  in  fo  far  as  it  may  not  know  the 
particular  art,  if  there  be  any,  to  which 
the  fubjefl:  it  treats  belongs  ;  but  it  is  an 
art,  in  fo  far  as  it  knows  how  to  perfuade, 
without  the  knowledge  of  that  particular 
art. 

Another  difference  between  teaching  and 
rhetoric  is,  with  refpedl  to  the  ftile  or  man- 
ner :  For  an  art  or  fcience  may  be  taught 
by  way  of  dialogue,  or  queflion  and  an- 
fwer,  and  is  beft  taught  in  that  way; 
whereas  rhetoric  always  ufes  continued  dif- 
courfe,  or  what  we  call  an  oration  or  har- 
rangue,  of  which  the  flile  and  compofition 
is  very  different  from  that  of  dialogue,  or 
even  of  a  continued  difcourfe  in  which 
feienc?  is  delivered.     V/e  muft   therefore 
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add  ftill  further  to  the  definition  of  rheto- 
ric, and  fay.  That  it  is  the  art  of  perfuafion, 
without  demonftrating  or  teaching,  and  in 
continued  difcourfe,  of  which  the  ftile  is 
different  from  common  fpeech. 

From  this  definition,  feveral  obfervations 
arife  :  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  appears  to 
be  true  what  Ariftotle  fays  *,  that  rhetoric, 
like  dialedic,  (a  kindred  art,  of  which  I 
(hall  fpeak  more  hereafter),  has  no  deter- 
minate fubjedl,  but  may  be  pradifed  indif- 
ferently upon  all  fubjedts,  though,  as  I  have 
obferved,  the  common  fubjed  of  it  be  the 
affairs  of  life.  But  thqre  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der any  matter  of  art  or  fcience  to  be  made 
the  fubjed  of  an  oration :  But  then  it  muft 
be  treated  not  fcientifically,  or  as  an  art,  but 
rhetorically ;  fo  that  it  is  the  manner  of 
treating  the  fubjed,  not  the  fubjed  itfelf, 
which  conftitutes  the  nature  of  this  art, 

2do,  Though  the  fubjeft  be  a  matter  of 
art  or  fcience,  it  is  not  neceflary,  as  I  have 
obferved,  that  the  orator  (hould  underftand 

♦  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
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that  art  or  fcience.  And  this  was  the 
great  boaft  of  the  fophifts  of  old,  that 
they  poflefled  an  art  of  fuch  univeifal  ufe, 
that  it  applied  to  all  fubjeds,  and  enabled 
them  to  talk  more  plaufibly,  upon  any 
matter  of  art,  than  the  artift  himfelf,  and 
to  convince  whom  the  artift  could  not 
convince*. 

But,  ^tio^  This  can  only  be  when  the 
hearers  do  not  underftand  the  art  .or 
fcience  ;  for,  if  they  underftand  it,  it  is 
impoffible  that  any  arguments,  ufed  by. 
a  perfon  who  does  not  underftand  it,  fhould 
convince  them.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  do  not  underftand  it,  they  will  be 
more  readily  convinced  by  this  artificer  of 
perfuafion,  than  by  any  thing  the  man 
who  underftands  that  art  or  fcience,  but 
not  the  rhetorical  art,  can  fay  to  them, 
What>  therefore,  Plato  fays  of  rhetoric  in 
general,  will  certainly  apply  to  this  cafe;  — 
That  the  orator  not  underftanding,  among 
thofe  who  hkewife  do  not  underftand,  will 

*  Plato,  ibid.  p.  313. 
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fpeak  more  perfuafively  'than  he  who  ua- 
derftands  *. 

^to^  It  follows  from  what  Is  faid,  that 
as  rhetoric  docs  not  require  any  fcientific 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedt  of  which  it 
treats,  and  fpeaks  to  people  who  have  not 
that  knowledge  neither,  it  may  pcrfuade 
what  is  falfe  as  well  as  what  is  true ;  fo 
that  truth  and  falfehood  appear  to  be  in- 
different to  this  art,  as  well  as  the  fubjeft 
of  which  it  treats.  The  profeffion,  there- 
fore, of  Gorgias  the  fophift,  that  he  could 
make  the  worfe  reafon  appear  the  better, 
though  it  was  thought  a  very  impudent 
profeffion,  was  nothing  more  than  profef- 
iing  that  he  underftood  the  rhetorical  art, 
and  could  make  that  ufe  of  it  if  he  would. 

And,  laftly,  from  all  that  has  been  faid, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  mod  dangerous  art, 
of  which  the  worft  ufe  may  be   made; 


•  Plato's  words,  fpeaking  of  the  orator,  are,  c  yc 
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and  it  was  therefore  no  wonder  that 
Gorgias,  by  letting  the  full  extent  of  his 
art  be  known,  brought  difgracc  upon  him- 
felf  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  up- 
on all  his  brother  fophifts,  and  which  Arir 
fiophanes,  in  his  comedies,  endeavoured  to 
turn  againft  philofophy  itfelf.  But  I  think 
it  is  true,  what  the  fame  Gorgias  in  Plato 
fays  in  defence  of  his  art,  that  it  holds  of 
all  other  arts  as  well  as  of  rhetoric,  that 
an  ill  ufe  may  be  made  of  them :  And  he 
mentions  the  art  of  boxing  *,  or  fighting 
of  any  kind,  of  which  the  worft  ufe  has 
been  made,  and  is  daily  made.  But,  fays 
he,  a  good  ufe  may  likewife  be  made  of  it ; 
and  the  fame  ufe  may  be  made  of  the  rhe- 
torical art.  And  he  gives  an  inftance  of 
patients,  whom  he  himlelf  perfuaded  to 
take  medicines,  or  to  fufFer  any  operation 
to  be  performed  upon  them,  when  his 
brother,  who  was  a  phyfician,  could  not 
perfuade  them.  And  the  people  may  be 
confidered  as  tick  or  difeafed  perfons,  that 


•  Plato,  ibid.  p.  3x2. 
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cannot  be  direded  by  art  or  fcience,  but 
muft  be  led  by  good  words  and  fine 
fpeecbes  j  and  therefore,  in  all  cafes  where 
the  people  ar^  to  be  perfuaded,  the  rhetp- 
rical  art  appears  to  be  very  yfefiil.  And  in 
the  ancient  ftates,  particularly  thofe  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  where  not  only  the 
fate  of  the  nation,  but  the  life  and  fortune 
of  every  private  man  *,  depended  upon  the 
rciblutiocs  of  the  people,  it  was  of  abfolute 
neceffity ;  fo  that  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  it  was  fo  much  cultivated  among 
them.  And  in  the  modern  popular  go- 
vernments, it  muft  likewife  be  of  great  in- 
fluence.  and  the  greater,  the  lefs  corrupt 
theie  governments  are  ;  For  of  a  popular 

•  This  was  the  confequence  of  their  ^owts  of  juf. 
tice  being  fo  popular,  as  to  conlift  foinetimes  of  a 
thoufand  perfons,  which  was  the  cafe  of  one  of  the 
courts  of  Athens,  and  thefe  draughted  out  of  the  bo- 
dy of  the  people  by  lot.  It  may  be  obfervcd  In  paf- 
fing,  that  all  the  courts  in  this  country,  and  in  all  the 
«thcr  feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe,  were,  in  antient 
^mcs,  likewife  popuhu-,  confifting  of  all  the  /)ar£s  cu* 
fWy  or  vafials  of  the  king  or  lord. 

Vol.  VI.  C 
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aflemblyj  there  are  only  two  things  which 
can  determine  the  refolutions^  eloquence, 
and  fadion  or  corruption.     It  is  in  vaioi 
therefore  to  inveigh  againft  eloquence,  as 
Plato  does,  reprefenting  it  not  as  an  art, 
but  rather  as  a  thing  of  experience  and 
obfervation,  whofe  objedk  is  what  is  plea- 
fant,  not  what  is  good,   being  with  refpeft 
to  the  mind  what  cookery  is  with  refpeft 
to  the  body  ;   for  it  was  of  neceflary  ufe 
in  his  time,  and  ftill  is  in  all  free  govern- 
ments :  And  though  no  doubt  a  bad  ufe 
may  be  made  of  it  as  well  as  a  good,  that 
is  what  it  has  in  common   with  all   other 
arts.     In  the  hands  of  a  wicked  man,  it  is 
indeed  the  moft  dangerous  of  all   inftru- 
ments  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  certain  fa<3:, 
that    almoft   all    the   republican    ftaces  of 
Greece  were  ruined  by  the  corruption  and 
venality  of  their  demagogues  ;   but  in  the 
hands  of  a  wife  and  good  man  %  it  n^ay  be, 

f  It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  Gorgias  in  Plato  mm 
himfelf  into  a  contradiftion,  and  is  Ulcnced,  by  adauU 
ting  two  things^  peither  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
admitted  ;  ly?,  That  an  orator  fhould  know  wha( 
jullice  is,  which,  if  he  did  not  know  before,  Gprgiaf^ 
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and  often  has  been»  produ£tive  of  the 
greateft  good.  Nor  fhould  it  difparage  the 
art  fo  much,  as  at  firft  fight  it  may  feem, 
that  by  its  nature  it  may  be  employed  to 
maintain  falfehood  as  well  as  truth ;  for 
even  that  may  not  be  a  bad  ufe  of  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fome times  as  neceffary  to  deceive 


|>roFefl[es  to  teach.  2fi?/v,  That  he  who  knows  juftice 
is  juft,  that  is,  praftices  juftice.  For  by  thefe  two  ad- 
miffions  he  contradifts  what  he  had  faid  before,  that 
an  orator  might  make  a  bad  ufe  of  his  art,  for  which 
he  that  taught  him  the  art  is  not  anfwerable.  Ibid, 
p.  312,  and  3 14.  The  firft  of  thefe,  erroneous  admif- 
fions  is  obferved  by  Polus,  the  friend  of  Gorgias, 
who  fays,  that  Gorgias  made  it  through  fliame,  be- 
caofe  he  would  not  admit  that  a  man,  pofTefted  of  his 
art,  did  not  know  what  juftice  was ;  or  that  he  did 
not  teach  it  at  the  fame  time  that  he  taught  rhetoric. 
Ibid,  p.  315.  But  the  other,  which  is  as  much  a  pa- 
nlogifm,  is  not  obferved.  It  is  with  this  attention 
that  we  ought  to  examine  many  of  the  reafonings 
which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  even  of  Socrates,  and 
to  diftinguifh  betwixt  fuch  as  he  ufes  for  tlie  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  followers,  like  tbofe  in  the  books  De  Re- 
publica  and  De  Legibus,  and  fuch  as  he  ufes  again  ft 
the  Sophifts,  as  in  this  cafe  againft  Gorgias,  which 
are  often  not  conclufive,  but  ferve  the  pnrpofe  of  con- 
futing the  Sophift. 
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the  people  for  their  good,  as  to  deceive 
children,  Tick  perfonsi  or  thofe  that  are  dif- 
ordered  in  their  fenfcs.  Ariftctle  therefore^ 
I  think,  did  nothing  unworthy  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  when  he  wrote  a  fyftem  of  rheto^ 
ric ;  for  as  it  is  an  inftrument  that  wilt 
certainly  be  ufed  by  the  bad,  the  good 
muft  be  armed  in  the  fame  way,  otherwife 
the  match  will  not  be  equal.  And  though 
it  may  be  faid,  as  it  was  by  fome  of  the 
antient  philofophers,  that  it  was  no  art  or 
fcience,  but  a  thing  only  of  obfervation 
and  experience,  and  that  an  orator  was 
no  better  than  a  mere  empyric;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  will  be  better 
pradifed  by  certain  rules  and  obferva- 
tions,  colleded  and  digefted,  than  without 
rule :  For  even  cookery,  to  ufe  Plato^s 
comparifon,  is  better  pradifed  by  a  book 
of  receipts,  than  at  random  and  by  mere 
guefs  and  conjecture* 
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CHAP.        IL 

Of  the  importance  of  Rhetoric --^it  perfuades  , 
not  by  nvords  only^  but  by  arguments.-'^ 
Hhefe  arguments   of  three   kinds^    'viz. 

'    arguments  from  the  perfon  of  thefpeaker^ 

from  the  perfons  to  ivhom  he  fpeaks^  and^ 

laftly,  from  the  fubjeSl  itf elf— This  lafi 

kind  admits  of  a  fubdivifion ;  for  the  ar^ 

guments  may  be  only  applicable  to  that 

fuljeSi^  or  they  may  be  applicable  to  many 

others. — Thefe  of  the   dialeiiical  kind^ 

and  may  prove  both  nvays. — Of  the  divi^ 

^on  qf  Rhetoric  J  according  to  its  fubjeSi^ 

into  the  Deliberative^  Judicial^  and  Epi^ 

deitic. 


FROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  it  appears,  that  the 
k  ancient  Sophifts  did  not  much  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  their  art,  when  they  re- 
prcfented  it  to  be  of  fuch  extent,  as  ta 
comprehend,  in  fome  fort,  every  other  art^ 
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and  the  orator  to  triumph  over  all  other  ar- 
tifts,  at  lead  in  the  opinion  of  the  people; 
nor  do  I  think  it  undeferving  of  the  magiur- 
ficent  title  which  Cicero  gives  it,  of  ^ucoi  of 
Arts.  It  remains  now  to  be  inquired,  by 
what  means  it  performs  fuch  wonders. 

And,  in  the  firfl  place,  it  mud  be  obvi-* 
ous,  that  it  is  not  by  founds  only,  or  by 
mere  words,  that  it  produces  fuch  effeds ; 
for  though  thefe  no  doubt  have  a  great  in-, 
fluence  upon  the  people,  yet  they  muft 
neceflarily,  for  that  purpofe,  have  fome 
meaning ;  becaufe  it  is  true  what  Qcero 
fays,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
Nihil  tarn  Juriofum  eft  quam  verborum^ 
vcl  optimoruniy  inanis  fonitus^  nulla  fub* 
jeiia  fententia  ant  fcientia.  \i  is  therefore 
not  ftile  and  compofition  only,  that  will 
convince  even  the  people  j  but  it  is  argu- 
ment chiefly,  of  one  kind  or  another: 
And  for  that  reafon  1  begin,  following  the 
example  of  Ariftotle,  with  the  arguments 
belonging  to  rhetoric,  as  being  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  artj  after  which  I  will 
fpeak  of  the  ftile. 
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As  there  is  no  author  more  accurate  irit 
his  divifions  than  Ariftotle,  I  will  adopt  the 
divifion  he  has  given  of  rhetorical  argu- 
ments into  three  heads.  They  are  all,  fays 
he,  drawn  either  from  the  perfon  of  the 
fpeaker,  from  the  perfons  of  the  hearers, 
or  from  the  fubjedJ:  itfelfj  for  no  argu- 
ment can  be  conceived  that  is  not  from 
one  or  other  of  thefe  topics.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  two  firft  kind  are  clearly  rhe*'- 
torical,  not  belonging  to  any  particular  art 
or  fcience.  But  with  refped  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  third  kind  we  muft  make  a 
diftindbion :  For  fome  of  them  may  be 
drawn  immediately  and  dire£lly  from  the 
fubjed,  being  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  that  fubjedl;  and  if  the 
fubjedt  be  a  matter  of  art  or  fcience,  fuch 
arguments  will  not  be  rhetorical,  but  belong- 
ing to  that  art  or  fcience  :  And  in  fome  cafes 
tbey  may  be  demonftrative  ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  to  hinder  the  orator  to  ufe  argu- 
ments of  that  kind,  if  they  be  luited  to  the 
capacities  of  the  people,  which  fome  things 
in  morals  and  politics  are  when  well  ex- 
plained.   The  other  kinds  are  general,  aiu) 
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belongiog  to  many  other  fubjeds ;  and 
fuch  arguments  are  all  of  the  rhetorical  or 
diale£tic  kind.  For  with  refpe^  to  fuch 
arguments^  there  is  no  difference  in  fub» 
fiance  betwixt  rhetoric  and  dialedic,  bqc 
only  in  the  flile  and  manner,  as  (hall  be 
afterwards  more  fully  explained.  And 
this  fort  of  argumentation  is  particularly  to 
be  attended  to,  becaufe  it  explains  what 
hitherto  mud  have  appeared  inexplicable 
to  many  readers — How  the  rhetorical  art 
can  enable  a  man  to  argue  upon  a  fubje£t, 
even  though  it  be  a  matter  of  art  or  fci* 
cnce,  which  he  has  never  learned,  and  of 
which,  confequently,  he  can  have  no  par- 
ticular knowledge,  and  this  too  more  plau- 
fibly,  if  he  fpeak  to  the  people,  than  even 
the  arrift  or  man  of  fcience  himfelf,  who 
has  not  fiudied  or  pradifed  the  rheto- 
rical art.  What  makes  this  thing  the  more 
furprifing  is,  that  all  reafonlngs,  as  well  as 
the  dialedical  and  rhetorical,  muft  be  from 
general  propofitions.  But  what  makes 
the  difference  is,  that  the  arguments  ufed 
in  particular  arts  and  fciences  are  drawn 
from    general    propofitions   indeedy    but 
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which  apply  only  to  that  particular  art  or 
fcience ;  whereas  the  propofitions,  from 
which  dialectic  and  rhetoric  argue,  apply  to 
many  different  fubjedks.  And  another  diffe- 
rence is,  that  the  propofitions,  from  which 
we  infer  the  conclufions  in  particular  arts 
and  fciences,  muft  be  felf- evident  truths,  or 
truths  demonftrated :  Whereas  the  princi- 
ples, from  which  the  rhetorician  argues,  are 
neither  felf-evident  nor  demonftrated  pro- 
pofitions, but  fuch  as  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  true,  by  thofe  to  whom  the  orator 
addrefles  himfelf.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
are  the  only  arguments  that  can  be  proper- 
ly ufed  with  men  who  are  not  fuppofed 
to  underftand  any  arc  or  fcience ;  and 
therefore  it  was  in  this  way,  chiefly,  that 
the  Sophifts  of  old,  and  the  orators,  argued. 
But,  though  the  pradice  was  univerfal,  it 
was  not  reduced  to  any  art  or  method,  till 
Ariftotle,  to  whom  arts,  as  well  as  philofo- 
phy,  has  been  fo  much  obliged,  compofed 
his  books  of  Topics,  which  contain  thofe 
general  propofitions,  applicable  to  fo  many 
fubjeds,  from  which  the  Sophifts  and  ora- 
VoL.  VI.  D 
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tors  drew  their  arguments :  And  the  name 
of  Topics  was  given  to  the  work,  becaufe 
it  was  the  place  or  feat  of  arguments,7^^/^/ 
argumenterum,  as  Cicero  has  explained  the 
word.  But  although  the  Sophifts  of  old, 
and  many  of  the  orators,  made  a  very  bad 
ufe  of  thofe  topics,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe 
that  Ariftotle,  when  he  wrote  this  book, 
meant  to  form  an  art  of  fophiftry  or  de- 
ceit, which  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
a  philofopher  :  But  he  infifts,  that  from 
the  propofitions  laid  down  in  the  Topics, 
thofe  who  ufe  them  fliould  argue  fairly, 
and  not  infer  conclufions  which  the  premi- 
fes  do  not  warrant.  Upon  this  fubjedl  I 
have  faid  a  good  deal  more  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  Ancient  Metaphyfics  *,  and  have 
illuftrated  what  I  have  faid  by  examples, 
in  one  of  which  Ariftotle  Ihews,  that  an 
argument,  drawn  from  a. certain  topic,  was 
fo  far  from  being  conclufive,  that  the  con- 
trary might  be  inferred  from  it. 


*  Book  5.  chap. '4.  p.  405. 
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Having  thus  fhewn  what  the  end  pro- 
ppfed  by  rhetoric  is,  of  what  kind  the  ar- 
guments it  ufes  are,  and  from  what  fources 
thofe  arguments  are  drawn,  it  remains 
only,  in  order  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  nature  of  this  art,  that  1  fhould  give 
fome  account  of  the  fubjedis  upon  which 
it  is  employed.  And  firft,  it  is  employpd 
in  matters  of  deliberation  to-perfuade  thofe, 
to  whom  it  is  addrefled,  to  ad  in  the  bu- 
finefs,  about  which  they  deliberate,  in  one  ' 
way  rather  than  in  another;  and  this  is* 
called  deliberative  eloquence.  The  fecond 
is  employed  in  determining  controverfies 
among  men  about  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
before  judges,  who  are  to  decide  upon  the 
Speeches  of  the  orators  :  And  here  we  may 
obferve,  from  what  Ariftotle  has  told  us, 
that  the  fubje£t  of  this  kind  of  rhetoric 
was  not  queftions  of  private  property  a- 
mong  the  citizens,  but  public  trials,  in  the 
form  of  accufation  and  defence ;  for  quef- 
tions of  the  other  kind  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  debated  by  orators  or  law- 
yers in  Greece,  nor  in  Rome,  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  done  what  no  other  nation  of  aui? 
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tiquicy  did ;  I  mean,  had  formed  a  fyftem  of 
the  law  of  private  property,  which  though 
they  did  not  get  from  the  Greeks,  they  got 
the. principles  of  philofophy,  upon  which 
they  founded  it.     And  this  is  eloquence  of 
the  judicial  kind.     The  third  and  laft  ufe 
of  it  is  to  praile  or  difpraife,  fo  that  it  is 
either  panegyric  or  invedtive.     It  is  faid^ 
in  Greek,  to  be  of  the  Epideidic  kind;  bc- 
caufe  it  is  for  fliow  and  oftentation,  and 
not  for  bufinefs.     This  name  is,  I  think, 
"very  improperly  tranflated  by  the   word 
demonjlrative^  by  which  one  fhould  have 
thought,   that  the   tranflator  had   under- 
flood,    that   the   Greek   word  Epideidlic, 
meant  the  fame  thing  as  Apodei£tic.     And 
yet  1  obferve  that  not  only  Quintilian,  but 
alfo  Cicero,  ufes  this  improper  traqflation, 
for   want,  I  fuppofe,   of  a  more  proper 
word  in  Latin  :    But  they  had  better,  I 
think,  have  ufed  the  Greek  word,  as  they 
have  taken  many  other  terms  of  art  from 
the  Greek,  and  even  the  word  rhetoric  it- 
felf,  as  1  have  obferved  in^the  beginning  of 
this  volume. 
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From  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  definition  of  ihetoric 
may  be  colleded  to  be,  *  An  arc  of  per- 

•  fuafion  without  faience  or  demonftration, 

*  upon  fubjedls  of  deliberation,  of  judicial 
^  deciiion,  or  of  praife  or  difpraife,  by 
'  arguments  taken  either  from  the  nature 

•  of  the  fubjedl,  from  the  perfon  of  the 

*  ipeaker,  or  the  perfons  of  the  hearers/ 
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CHAP.      III. 

Of  Rhetorical  arguments  taken  from  the 
fubje^  itfelf. — Difference  in  this  refpeSl 
bc'tivixt  Rhetoric  and  Science.'-^In  nvbat ' 
refpe£l  Rhetoric  is  different  from  So* 
phijiry — different  alfo  from  other  arts^  in 
this  refped^  that  the  fubjeSi  of  other  arts 
is  limited. — Thejubje^i  of  Rhetoric^  things 
that  every  body  is  fuppofed  to  knoiv  more 
or  lefs.— Rhetorical  arguments  all  gene* 
ralj  and  applicable  to  many  different  cafes. 
—Rhetoric  applicable  to  arts  and  fcien* 
ces ;  but  they  muji  be  treated  in  a  Rhc* 
torical  manner. — The  wonderful  extent 
of  the  Diale^ic  art. — No  man^  but  one  of 
fo  great  genius  and  learning  as  Arifotk^ 
could  think  of  reducing  it  to  rule  and  me- 
thod.— Some  other  things ^  he  hadjiudied^ 
prepared  him  for  fuch  a  ivork — particU' 
larly  ivhat  he  has  ^written  upon  Rhelo* 
ric. — Difference  betnvixt  Rhetoric  and 
Dialectic  —General  divijion  by  Arifotk 
into  four  heads — This  a  mof  comprehend 
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Jive  dvotfion^  including  all  the  topics  of 
argument  upon  every  fubje^.^Some  in^ 

Ranees  of  the  topics^  as  arranged  under 
thefe  feveral  heads. — The  invention  of 
the  art  of  DialeSiic  does  more  honour  to 
the  genius  of  Ariflotle^  being  intirely  his 
onvn^  than  any  other  of  his  nvorks. — The 
philofopher  and  grammarian    may    both 

find  matter  of  inJiru6iion  in  this  ivork.  — 
Cicero^ s  judgment  of  the  file  of  it. — Of 
Alexander  Aprodifienfes^s  commentary  up* 
on  the  DialeSiic  of  Arijlotle — The  greats 
eft  ufe  of  this  ivork  is  to  correSi  the  text 
of  Arijlotle — //  is  a  wonder  that  there 
are  not  many  more  errors  in  Ariftotle^s 
text^  confidering  honv  providentially  his 
nvorks  voere  preferved — If  they  had  not 
been  preferved^  ive  Jhould  have  had  no 
complete  Jyjlem  of  philofophy^  ^  fuch  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Arijlotle" s  ^writings. — Of 
Cicero  s  topics — addrejfed  to  Trebatius 
the  laivyer — illujl rated  by  examples  JronK 
the  lavo. — Cicero  s  Jkill  in  the  law.'-^ 
The  ignorance^  not  only  of  Trebatius^  but 
of  almojl  all  the  philofopher s  of  that  age^ 
in  the  philofophy  of  Arijlotle. — That  phi- 
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lofopby  would  have  been  lofi^  if  it  bad 
not  been  preferved  in  the  Alexandrian 
fchooL 


BEFORE  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  three 
kinds  of  eloquence  I  have  mentioQ- 
ed,  the  Deliberative,  the  Judicial,  and  the 
Epideidic,  I  will  fay  fomething  of  the  ar- 
guments which  rhetoric  ufes  upon  all  the 
feveral  fubjeSs  of  which  it  treats*  Thefe 
alfo  I  have  reduced  to  three  clafles,  viz. 
arguments  drawn  from  the  fubjefl:  of 
which  the  orator  treats  ;  from  the  perfon 
of  the  fpeaker  ;  and,  laftly,  from  the  per- 
fons  of  the  hearers  :  And  I  will  begin  with 
the  firft,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
principal  in  every  oration. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  former 
chapter,  a  diftindion  muft  be  evident  be- 
twixt rhetoric  and  fcience  of  any  kind; 
for  all  fciences  are  founded  upon  axioms, 
or  felf-evident  propofitions,  from  which 
all  their  conclufions  are  deduced  by  dc- 
monftrative  reafoning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rhetorical  art  is  founded  in  opinion. 
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and  all  its  arguments  are  drawn  from  what 
is  generally  believed  to  be  true,  the  to 
evS^o^oVf  as  Ariftotle  calls  it,  or  what  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  true  by  your  adverfary.  If 
from  thefe  opinions,  conclufions  are  by  fair 
argumentation  drawn,  then  it  is  not  fophif- 
try,  but  truly  rhetoric ;  for  the  rhetorician 
does  not  diflPer  from  the  fophift  fo  much  in 
the  principles  he  lays  down,  as  in  his  man* 
ner  of  arguing  from  them. 

There  may  be  alfo  a  difference  obferved 
betwixt  rhetoric  and  other  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  in  this  refpe£t,  that  the  fubjeds  of  other 
arts  are  limited  and  determined,  fuch  as  the 
fubjeds  of  phyfic,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
&c.  *  J  whereas  rhetoric  has  for  its  fubjedt 
every  thing  that  can  be  deliberated  upon, 
can  be  tried  in  a  court  of  juftice,  or  can  be 
praifed  or  difpraifed  j — in  fhort,  rhetoric 
comprehends  all  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  human  life.  This 
Ariftotle  has  obferved,  in  the  firft  chapter 

*  Ariftot.  lib.  1.  Rhet.  cap.  2*  in  Inlclo. 
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of  his  rhetoric,  where  he  has  tlold  ua-,  that 
the  fubjedJ:  of  rhetoric  is  things  whicfk 
every  body  is  fuppofed  to  know,  more  or 
lefs,  without  having  ftudied  atiy  partfcolar 
art  or  fcience  j  and  therefore,  fay^  he,  every 
body  accufes  or  defends,  praifcs  or  bTames, 
and  reafons  about  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
profitable  or  unprofitable,  in  actions. 

And  here  we  may  fee  the  reafbn  why 
the  arguments  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  that 
is,  arguments  from  the  fubjcft,  cannot  be 
confined  to  that  particular  fubjed,  but  muft 
be  general,  and  applicable  to  many  other 
fubjeds.  There  may,  indeed,  be  argu- 
ments ufed  by  the  orator,  that  are  applica- 
ble only  to  that  fubjeft  ;  but  thefe,  I  fay, 
are  not  rhetorical  arguments,  nor  is  it  of 
thefe  that  Ariftotle  treats  :  And  indeed  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  make  any  thing 
like  a  fyftem  of  them,  or  to  reduce  them 
to  rule,  all  particular  cafes  being  fo  ^diffe- 
rent one  from  another;  and  accordingly 
Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  neither  rhetoric  nor 
dialectic  are  converfant  about  particular 
things,  but  only  about  generals,  nor  has  it, 
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like  other  arts,  a  definite  fuhjedl  *.  Rhetori- 
cal arguments,  therefore,  are  all  Reducible 
from  general  propofitions,  applicable  to  ma- 
ny particular  cafes,  quite  diflferent  from  one 
another.  Thefe  prapoiitions  Afiftotle  has 
reduced  to  certain  heads,  which  he  calls 
Topics,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  is,  places 
whefe  arguments  ar^e  to  4>e  found  f* 

And  rhetoric  not  only  may  be  applied 
;to  all  the  affairs  of  humaa   Ufct  but  to 
philofophy,    arts,  and  fcienoes.      Thefe, 
however,  muft  not  be  treated  as  matter  of 
fcience»  but  matter <)f  opinion:    And  the 
arguments  ufed  mud  not  be  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  that  art  or  fcience,  but 
irom  the  common  apprehenfions  of  me^j  ; 
.in  ihort,  they  muft  be   rhetorical   argu- 
ments. To  the  definition,  therefore,  which 
1  have  given  of  rhetoric  J,  it  may  be  added, 
^  It  is  an  art  of  perfuafion,  not  only  in  mat- 
*  ters  of  deliberation,  of  Judicial  decifion, 
^  apid  of  praife  or  difpraife  ;  but  upon  the 

^  Lib.  I.  Rhet.  cap.  2. 
t  See  p.  26. 
X  Sec  p.  29. 
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*  fubjedt  of  any  art  or  fcience,  though  not 
'  by  arguments  from  the  principles  of  thofe 
^  arts  »nd  fciences,  but  from  the  cQpimon 

*  opinions  of  men/ 

From  what-  has  been  faid,   the  reader 
may  perceive  the  wonderful  extent  of  the 
fubjedt,  which  Ariftotle  has  reduced  to  art 
and  method  in  his  books  of  topics^  and  gi* 
ven  it  the  name  of  Diale^ic ;  a  word,  be- 
fore bis  time,  of  very  indeterminate  ufc, . 
and  applied  by  Plato  to  logic,  metaphyfic^, 
and  all  kinds  of  reafoning.    The  fubjed^,  as 
we  have  ittn^  comprehends  not  only  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  but  every  queftion  of  philor 
fophy,   arts,    or    fciences.      Accordingly, 
Ariftotle,  in  his  books  of  topics,  has  men- 
tioned   feveral    queftions   of    philofophy, 
fuch  as  the  famous  difpute  betwixt  him  and 
his  mafter  concerning  ideas,  and  alfo  con- 
cerning virtue,  whether  it  was  nothing  elfe 
but  fcience,  as  Plato  makes  it  to  be.  To  form 
a  fyBem  of  reafoning  upon  fo  many  various 
fubjeds,  and  to  reduce  to  certain  heads  all 
the  variety  of  arguments  that  may  be  ufed 
upon  thefe  fubjeds,  muft  appear  at  firft  fight 
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b  amazing  a  work,  that  we  can  hardly 
3(slieve  that  any  man  fliould  have  fo  much  , 
IS  thought  of  reducing  it  to  any  form  or 
3rder  ;  fo  that  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Eio   man   before   Ariftotle    performed    it. 
Some  fophiftS)  indeed,  mentioned  by  Arif-* 
totle,  had  particular  topics  that  they  were 
very  fond  of,  and  drew  many  arguments 
from  them ;  but  none  of  them  ever  thought 
of  reducing  all  this  kind  of  reafoning  into 
ji  fyftem,  and    dividing    it  into    certain 
heads.     This  was  referved  for  a  iriSti  of 
the  genius  and  learning  of  Ariftotle.;  nor 
could  even  he  have  executed  it,  if  he  had 
not  before   ftudied   logic   fo   much,   and 
formed  a  fyftem   of   it,    where   he  has 
ihewn  what  rules  are  neceffary  to  make 
reafoning  demonftrative.     In  this  way  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  fciences,  and  in-- 
deed  ihewed  us  what  fcience  was :    And 
this  1  think  may  naturally  have  led  him 
to  think  whether  realbning,  not  demon- 
ftrative, might  not  likewife  be  formed  into 
a  fyftem,  fuch  as  would  facilitate  the  ufe 
of  it :    For  that  this  reafoning  is  of  much 
more  general  ufe  than  demonftrative  rea*- 
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foning,  fuch  as  we  employ  in  icieoces,  is 
evident ;  and  therefore  Ariftotle,  by  reda* 
cing  it  to  order  and  methods  and  fb  facili- 
tating the  ufe  of  it,  has  certainly  perform- 
ed a  very  ufeful  work,  fuch  as  no  man 
could  have  executed,  but  one  who  had 
fiiidied  reafoning  fo  much  as  he  had  dooe, 
and  who,  befides,  had  acquired  a  more  cs* 
tenfive  knowledge  of  all  arts  and  fi:iencei 
than  any  other  man  ever  was  poflefied  of. 
Moreover,  the  fludy  of  eloquence,  whicbi 
it  appears,  from  his  Rhetorica  ad  Akxaur 
drum^  that  he  ftudied  and  wrote  upon  si 
the  defire  of  his  pupil,  would  naturally  lead 
him  to  ftudy  dialedic,  which  is  fo  nearly 
connected  with  rhetoric,  that  it  furnifhes 
to  us  all  the  arguments  of  the  kind  I  am 
now  fpeaking  of,  that  is,  arguments  drawo 
from  the  fubjedi  of  the  oration  ;  and  very 
many  arguments  alfo  upon  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  art  1  mentioned  may  be 
drawn  from  the  topics.  Ariftotle,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Rhetoric,  has  very  prp^ 
jierly  obferved  the  fimilarity  betwixt  rhe- 
toric and  diaiedic  ;  and  indeed,  the  great 
jdifieience  betwixt  the  two  arts,  is  qiore  i» 
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tbd  fKle  and  manner  thdn  m  the  taster : 
¥w  rhetoric  goes  on  in  a  continued  dif- 
eeanrfe,  and  in  a  fiile  different  from  com- 
mon ^ecch ;  whereas  the  dialedic  went 
Off  in  the  way  of  converfatron,  as  the  name 
imports ;  and  the  reafpning  was  conducted 
Iff  the  Socratic  method,  by  queftion  and 
aafwer ;  and  it  was  from  the  propofttiona 
granted  by  the  perfon  who  anfwered  the 
queftion,  that  the  other  party  formed  his 
arguments,  not  from  propofitions  that  he 
aflumed  himfelf,  or  borrowed  from  any 
art  or  fcience;  and  accordingly  Ariftotle 
employs  his  eighth  and  laft  book  of  topics 
in  giving  diredlions  how  the  queftion 
fliouid  be  put  and  anfwered.  And,  laftly, 
the  ftile  of  dialectic  being  no  other  than 
the  ftile  of  common  fpeech,  is  quite  diffe-^ 
rent  from  the  ftile  of  rhetoric. 

As  order  and  method  were  abfolutely 
neceflary  in  treating  an  art  of  fo  great  ex- 
tent, Ariftotle  has  begun  his  treatife  upon 
it,  by  dividing  it  into  four  different  heads, 
more  general  than  the  topics,  which  are  to 
be  confidered  as  only  the  fubdivifions  of 
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thofe  general  heads;  for  as  accurate^divi- 
fion  is  the  great  organ  of  philofophy^  and 
of  all  arts  and  fcienceSi  no  man  has  em- 
ployed that  organ  more  fuccefsfully  than 
Ariftotle.  The  four  general  heads  are, 
imOj  The  definition  of  the  thing  which  is 
the  fubjedk  of  the  inquiry  j — 2do^  The 
genus,  under  which  Ariftotle,  in  this  divi- 
fion,  includes  the  fpecies  and  the  diffe- 
rence ;  and  they  are  certainly  both  virtual- 
ly included  in  the  genus ; — ^tio^  What  Is 
proper  or  peculiar  to  the  fubjeS  j — ^And, 
iafifyy  What  is  only  accidental,  that  is, 
may  or  may  not  be  a  quality  of  the  fub- 
jeQ:.  And  that  every  propofition  or  pro- 
blem of  dialectic  falls  under  one  or  other 
of  thefe  clafles,  he  has  proved  both  by  in- 
dudion  and  fyllogifm*.  And  he  begins 
his  work  with  the  topics  relating  to  acci* 
denty  being  more  general  and  comprehen- 
five  than  any  of  the  other  heads,  becaufe, 
with  regard  to  it,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
proved,  but  that  it  exifts  in  the  fubjed,  . 


Lib.  I.  Topicoruniy  cap.  8. 
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Virithout  confidering  whetner  it  make$  any 
part  of  the  eflencc  of  the  fubjed,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  the  other  three. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  method  that  Ariftotle  has  fbl- 
lowed  in  the  execution  of  this  great  plan, 
I  have,  in  the  firfl:  volume  of  my  Ancient 
Metaphyfics  *,  given  fome  examples  of 
thcfe  Topics,  and  of  Ariftotle's  manner  of 
arguing  from  them,  from  which,  and  parti- 
cularly the  lail  example  there  mentioned, 
it  appears  how  cautious  Ariftotle  was  that 
there  (hould  be  no  deception  in  the  ar- 
guments drawn  from  thefe  general  to* 
pics.  How  little  he  was  difpofed  to  teach  ' 
an  art  of  fophiftry,  is  apparent  from  a 
work  which  he  has  fubjoined  to  his 
Topics,  intitled,  De  Sophijlicis  Elcn^ 
cbis.  In  this  work  he  has  (hewn  all  the 
art  which  the  Sophifts  made  ufe  of,  to  de- 
ceive men  into  an  opinion  of  their  great 

learning  and  abilities,  by  endeavouring  to 

t? 

♦  Lib.  5.  chap,  4, 

Vol.  VI,  F 
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convince  men  Sf  the  greateft  paradoxes, 
of  which  it  appears  thstt  they  made  a  very 
profitable  trade.  In  this  work  he  hat 
{hewn,  not  only  the  art  of  the  Sophifts  in 
making  ufe  of  thofe  topics  to  deceive  meni 
but  he!  has  taught  how  we  are  to  guard 
againft  that  deception,  and  refute  fuch  fo- 
phiftical  arguments. 

This  work  of  Ariftotle  upon  thft  To- 
pics  is  fuch  as  to  give  me  a  greater  idea  of 
the  extent  of  his  genius  and  learning  than 
any  one  other  work  that  he  has  executed. 
That  he  got  a  great  part  of  his  philofophy 
from  the  philoibphers  befote  his  time,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  and  I  think  I  have  made 
it  very  probable  that  he  owed  that  great 
difcovery  of  the  analyfis  of  the  operations 
of  the  human  intelledt  in  reafoning,  con- 
tained in  his  books  of  Analytics,  to  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool  *.  But  if  his  Logic  was 
not  his  own,  I  think  there  is  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  doubt  that  his  Dialedtic  was  his 


*  Preface  to  vol.  3d  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  liii.  and 
folIowiDg. 
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own ;  and  if  fo,  I  think  I  have  fhown  that  it 
was  a  moft  wonderful  difcovery,  and  which 
I  think  may  he  made  very  ufeful :  For,  as 
Cicero  has  ohferved  in  the  beginning  of  his 
treatife  upon  the  Topic$,  the  invention  of 
^irguments  is  the  firft  and  moft  neceflTary 
thing  in  fpeaking.  Now  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  an  ar- 
gument of  the  rhetorical  kind,  upon  any 
fubjed:,  which  may  not  be  found  in  one 
or  other  of  thofe  places^  or  feats  pf  argu- 
ment, with  which  Ariftotle  has  furnilhcd 
us.  Now,  let  a  man's  genius  be  ever  fo 
great,  and  his  knowledge  as  comprehen- 
five  as  any  man's  can  be,  yet,  when  he 
comes  10  invent  arguments  upon  any  fub- 
jefl:,  he  would,  I  fliould  think,  be  much  the 
better  for  having  an  index,  fuch  as  Ari- 
ftotle has  given  us,  directing  him  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  foynd,  fo  that 
he  has  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  apply 
them  to  the  cafe  he  is  ftudying. 

Befides  the  copioufnefs  of  argument 
which  this  work  furnifties  to  the  rhetori- 
cian, the  philofopher  and  the  grammarian 
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mufl:  be  much  pleafed  with  the  accurate 
diftindtion  of  things  and  of  words,  which ' 
he  finds  there ;  and  thou^  we  have 
in  it  the  elegant  Attic  brevity  in  perfec- 
tion, yet  there  is  no  obfcurity  for  want  of 
words ;  and  his  (lile,  upon  the  whole,  der 
fcrves  the  commendation  wliich  Cicero 
gives  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  Topic*, 
where  he  fays,  that  a  judicious  reader 
ought  to  be  allured  not  only  by  the  mat- 
ter of  this  worky/ed dicendi  quoque  incredi* 
bin  quadam  cum  copia  turn  etiamfuavitatc^ 

We  have  upon  this  work  a  commenta- 
ry of  Alexander  Aphrodifienfis,  the  firft 
commentator  upon  Ariftotle  of  the  Alex- 
andrian School.  It  is  very  full  and  accu- 
rate, and  fhews  that  the  author  perfedly 
undeiftood  the  meaning  of  Ariftotle.  But 
he  has  explained  his  meaning  fo  well  him- 
felf,  and  illuftrated  it  by  examples  fo 
much,  that  I  think  he  do^s  not  need  a 
commentator ;  and  the  heft  ufe  that  can  be 
made  of  the  Aphrodifian's  commentary,  is 
to  corred  fome  errors  in  the  manufcript, 
of  which,  however,  there  are  not  many  ia 
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this  work.  And  indeed  I  wopder  that 
there  are  npt  many  more  in  this,  and  ^yery 
other  work  of  Ariftotle,  as  mapy  as  ar? 
in  his  book  upon  Poetry,  confidering  the 
fate  of  Ariftotle's  writipgs^  which  lay.fo 
long  under  ground,  but  were  at  laft  difcor 
yered  a[nd  brought  to  light*, 

Hsud  eqaidem  fine  mente,  reor,  fine  numine  Divum ; 

for  if  it  be  true  what  Plato  £iys,  that  phi- 
lofophy  is  the  greatefl;  gift  of  the  gods  to 
mortal  men,  we  muft  think  this  a  remark- 
able inftance  o^  a  good  providence,  by 
which  fo  complete  a  fyftem  of  philofopby 
was  reftored  to  the  world. 

And  here  I  think  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  give  the  reader  a  general  view  of 
this  great  fyftem  of  philofophy,  which  A- 
riftotle  has  left  us,  and  which  may  be  faid 


^  See  an  account  of  this  given  in  the  preface  to  veil. 
3.  of  Ant,  Metaph.  p.  xx^viii.  See  alfo  the  Life  of 
Ariftotie  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  with  a  quotation  fi'on^ 
Straboy  and  another  from  Plutarch,  concerning  hi^ 
writiogsi  prefixed  to  Du  Vall's  edition  of  his  works 
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to  have  been  miraculoufly  preferved  to  us^ 
What  we  have  firfl:  in  the  editions  of  his 
works,  and  which  is  very  juftly  fo  placed, 
being  a  proper  introdu£];ion  to  all  philo- 
fophy,  and  indeed  to  all  fcience,  is  bis  Lo- 
gical works,  of  which  the  firft  may  be 
called  the  Do£trine  of  Ideas,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  philofophy  or  fcience  of 
any  kind.  Of  thefe  he  has  given  a  moft 
comprehenfive  fyftem  in  his  book  of  Cate- 
gories, fo  grand  and  comprehenfive,  that 
thole  among  us,  who  think  proper  to  phi- 
lofophife  without  the  affiftance  of  the  an- 
tients,  cannot  have  fo  much  as  an  idea  of 
it.  Nor  is  it  pofiible  it  could  have  been 
produced  in  any  other  fchool  than  that  of 
Pythagoras,  who  had  learned  in  Egypt  that 
wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  in  which  Mo- 
fes  was  inflruded  :  For  it  is  a  fyflem  that 
takes  in  the  whole  of  things  exifting  in 
the  univerfe ;  and  therefore  the  work  of 
Archytas  upon  the  fubjed,  is  very  proper- 
ly intitled,  'jrepi  tov  ttavtos^  that  is.  Of  the 
whole  of  things  :  And  the  work  is  as  ufc- 
f\i\  as  it  is  grand  and  comprehenfive ;  for, 
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as  I  have  fhewn  elfewhere  *,  without  it 
there  eduld  be  nothing  perfed  in  philofo- 
phy  or  fcience  of  any  kind,  becaufe  there 
could  be  no  perfed  definition. 

But  ideas  are  no  more  than  the  mate- 
rials of  reafoning,  the  firft  ftep  of  which 
18  Propofitions.  U^pon  thefe  Ariftotle  has 
very  properly  beftowed  a  whole  bookj 
which  he  has  intitled,  x^p/  UpfjuivuM^  or, 
De  Interpretatiohe^  and  indeed  they  required 
nothing  lefs,  confidering  the  wonderful 
Variety  of  them,  and  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes 
of  them,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
fubje£t,  the  praedicate,  the  matter,  and  the 
manner  of  the  propofition  j  the  number  of 
them  all  together  amounting  to  no  lefs 
than  3024,  a  number  which  muft  appear 
incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  made  a 
ftudy  of  logic  t* 

Of  propofitions,  fome,  but  very  few, 
are  felf- evident  j    and  if  we  were  to  go 

*  Origin  and  Prog,  of  Lang,  p*  7  a  and  following 
of  the  2d  edition  of  vol.  ift. 
f  See  preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  45^ 
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no  farther  in  reafoningi  than  to  perdnye 
the  connefiion  betwixt  the  Aibjedl  attd 
praedicate  of  fuch  propofitionB^  no  art  or 
fcience  ever  could  have  been  invented.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  was  of  abfolute  neceffity 
that  there  fhould  be  fome  felf-evident  pro* 
pofitions ;  for  if  every  thing  was  to  be 
proved,  nothing  could  be  proved  :  And 
therefore  we  ought  to  admire  the  good- 
nefs  of  God,  who  has  enabled  us  by  na- 
ture, without  any  art  or  teaching,  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  fuch  propofitions,  upon 
which  all  fcience  is  founded,  and  without 
which,  in  this  our  fallen  ftate,  we  never 
could  have  brought  our  intelledual  part  to 
any  degree  of  perfedtion. 

And  here  begins  the  great  procefs  of 
reafoning,  and  which  only  is  reqfoning  in 
the  Englifli  fenfe  of  the  word.  It  is 
performed  by  that  difcurfive  faculty 
of  the  mind,  in  Greek  called  cTktvoia* 
By  ir,  from  certain  propofuions,  we  de- 
duce others,  and  from  thefe  others; 
and  fo  we  go  on,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
conclufion  we  defire :    And   if   the  pro- 
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pofitions  with  which  we  begin  are  felf* 
evident  propoiitions^  or  propofitions  that 
have  been  demonftrated,  and  the  dedudions 
from  them  properly   made,    then   is  the 
reafoning    Demonftrative.      And   this    is 
the  reafoning  which  Ariftotle  has  explain- 
ed with  fuch  wonderful  accuracy  in  his 
jfir/l  and  /^  Analytics.     Every  reafoning 
of  this  kind,  and  indeed  of  every  kind, 
muft  be  in  fyllogifras.    The  iubjcdl,  there- 
fore, of  thefe  books  of  Analytics  is  the  fyl- 
logifm,  which  he  has  aanalyfed  into  three 
propofitions,  and  three  terms ;  by  which 
thefe    propofitions    are    fo    fyllogifed   or 
brought  together,   as  to  infer  the  conclu- 
fion.     But  of  this  I  have  fpoken  at  more 
length  elfewhere  *,  where  I  have  (hewn, 
that  Ariftotle,  in  order  to  explain  perfedlly 
the  nature  of  the  fyllogifm,  has  divided  it 
into  three  figures,  and  thefe  again  he  ha^ 
fubdivided  into  fourteen  modes.     All  this 
intricate  work  I  know  thofe  of  this  age, 

#  Sec  the  preface  to  Ant.  Mctaph.  p.  49  and  50. 

Vol.  VI.  G 
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vrho  think  thecnfelve8  philofophers,  ViU 
defpife  t  But  I  can  aflure  them,  that  with- 
out the  ftudy  of  this  logic  of  Ariftotle, 
they  can  only  reafon  as  vulgar  men  do," 
without  knowing  what  truth  or  fcience  is ; 
And  they  will  reafon  as  illiterate  men 
fpeak,  who  can,  by  mere  pradlice  and  ha- 
bit, put  their  words  together  fo  as  to  ex? 
prefs  their  meaning  ;  but  not  having  learn- 
ed the  grammatical  art,  they  cannot  tell 
by  what  rule  that  is  done.  Our  philofo- 
phers,  therefore,  of  this  age,  though  they 
inquire  much  about  truth  and  fcience,  do 
not  fo  much  as  know  what  fcience  is  :  Nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  the  curiofity  which 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  governour  of 
Judea  had,  who  afked  of  our  Saviour  what 
truth  was  ;  which  proves  to  me,  that  al- 
though ihe  Ariftotelian  philofophy  was 
very  little  known  in  Rome,  as  I  (hall  af- 
terwards (how,  Pilate  had  got  fome  idea  of 
this  work  of  Ariftotle,  as  much,  at  leaft,  as 
to  excite  his  curiofity  to  know  what  truth 
and  fcience  was,  which  to  difcover,  is  the 
profefTcd  intention  of  Ariftotle's  works  % 

*  See  the  beginning  of  his  Firft  Analytics. 
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In  thefe  books  of  analytics,  Ariftotle  has 
explained  mod  accurately  the  nature  of 
demodftrative  reafoning,  and  enabled  us 
to  argue  with  men  of  fcienceiipon  fubje<3;s 
of  fcience.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  have  no  fcieiice^  yet  they  have 
opinions,  and  form  proportions  upon  dif- 
ferent fubjed^s,  and  from  thefe  proportions 
they  argue  j  for  otherwife  they  would  not 
be  rational  creatures.  With  fuch  men  our 
chief  intercotirfe  in  life  is ;  and  if  we  were 
Hot  taught  to  argue  with  them  in  their 
own  way,  I  fhould  think  the  reafoning 
art  imperfed:  and  defedive.  To  col- 
lect all  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar  up- 
on the  fubjed  of  every  art  and  fcience, 
or  of  every  occurrence  in  human  life, 
would  have  been  an  endlefs  work  and 
of  little  or  no  ufe,  if  it  could  have  been 
accomplifhed.  But  to  digeft  thefe  opi- 
nions in  order,  and  to  rank  them  under 
certain  heads,  fo  as  to  make  them  of  ready 
ufe,  was  a  moft  ufeful  work,  and  does  the 
greateft  honour  to  the  author  of  it.  Now 
this  Ariftotle  has  done  in  his  Dialedical 
works  or  Topics,  and  in  his  Rhetoric.     la 
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the  firft  of  thefe  he  has  given  us  topics, 
vrhich  apply  chiefly  to  arts  and  fciences: 
In  the  fecond  we  have  the  topics,  froon 
tvhich  we  argue  in  political  matters,  or  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  And  he  hzi 
not  only  given  us  the  topics  upon  thefe 
fubjeds,  but  he  has  (hewn  how  we  are  to 
argue  from  them ;  and  has  taught  us  that 
moft  important  lefTon  in  logic,  to  know 
^vhat  is  confequent^  what  is  repugnant^  and 
Jrom  what  being  given  whatfoUtnvs.  And 
to  thefe  two  he  has  fubjoined  his  treatife 
De  Sophijiicis  Elenchis^  in  which  he  has 
deteded  the  arts  of  the  fophifts,  and  fhewn 
how  we  are  to  guard  againft  them.  All 
thefe  works  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  his 
Categories,  his  book  upon  Propofitions,  his 
Firft  and  Lajl  Analytics,  his  Dialectic  or 
Topics,  and  his  work  againft  the  Sophifts, 
are  all  of  the  logical  kind,  and  make  alt 
together  a  mod  wonderful  fyftem  of  the 
operations  of  the  difcurfivc  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  ;  for  in  them  are  contained 
all  the  forms  of  argumentation  that  can 
be  imagined  j  and  there  is  a  variety  of 
knowledge  fhewn,  not  only  in   arts  and 


fcicnce8|.bu^  in  jhe  bufiocfs  q£  bviman  Jifc, 
iucjx  as  one  c^n  barely  V^lj^v^  could  b^ve 
fallen  to  th?  ibare  of  any  pn^  ma9«  Atid 
thus  Ariftotlp  has  ba4  tbe  bwour  to  com- 
plete the  laft  part  of  the  pbilofoi^y  of 
Egypt,^  which  caine  to  G^eeqe  fromi  the 
School  of  Pythagoras  ;  for  befoj:c  Anfto- 
tle  wrote,  it  appears  that  a  confiderable 
piart  of  the  moral  philofophy,  the  iutu«. 
ral,  metaphyfical,  abd  theological,  be- 
longing to  this  fchool,  was  knowa  in 
Greece^  But  he  firft  taught  the  Greeks  to 
know  what  fcience  was,  about  which  wc 
fee  fo  much  difputation  in  the  Thestetus 
of  Plato,  but  nothing  decided  *. 

If  Ariftotle  had  never  written  any  thing 
elfe  except  this  great  logical  work,  I  (hould 
have  thought  that  he  had  eniployed  his 
time  very  well,  and  that  philofophy  was 
very  much  indebted  to  him.  But  befides 
his  logical  works,  he  has  given  us  a  fyf* 


•  Who  dcfircs  to  know  more  upon  this  fubjcft, 
may  read  what  I  have  written  in  the  fifth  voluznc  of 
tlus  work,  p.  3569  and  following. 
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tern  of  morals,  the  beft  extant,  and  alfo  of 
politics,  which,  fo  far  as  it  has  gone,  I 
think  excellent :  Then  he  has  given  us 
the  Philofophy  of  Nature,  the  only  philo- 
fophy  of  that  kind  which  I  know :  And 
he  has  concluded  with  that  philofophy 
which  goes  beyond  nature  and  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  is  therefore  called  Meta- 
phyfics.  And  not  content  with  all  this, 
he  has  given  us  a  work  upon  Poetry, 
of  which  only  one  book  is  come  down  to 
us,  of  three  which  he  is  faid  to  have  writ- 
ten. And  thus  mutilated  and  imperfed, 
yet  I  think  it  a  moft  valuable  work,  as  it 
gives  us  the  philofophy  not  only  of  poetry, 
but  of  all  the  fine  arts.  And  1  am  not 
afliamed  to  own,  that  without  ftudying  it, 
I  fhould  not  have  known  what  poetry 
was;  but  fhould  have  thought,  as  many 
others  do,  that  verfification  and  fine  di£tion 
make  poetry  *.  Befides  thefe  great  works, 
there  are  feveral  detached  pieces  prefervcd 


*  Who  would  dcfirc  to  know  more  of  the  writings 
of  Ariftotle,  may  read  what  I  have  faid  in  the  third 
chap,  of  the  2d  book  of  vol.  5. 
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to  U8,  fuch  as  his  Problems,  a  work  of 
great  curiofity ;  his  S^aeftitmes  Mechanic 
cacj  and  his  book  upon  Phyfiognomy,  and 
others :  For  he  wrote  altogether,  as  Dioge- 
nes Laertius  informs  us,  four  hundred 
books,  of  which  only  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  are  preferred  to  us  *•  But  even 
in  thefe  we  have  a  complete  fyilem  of  philo- 
fophy  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  any  other  ancient  author.  What  ap» 
pears  to  me  more  extraordinary  than  any 
thing  I  have  yet  mentioned  of  thii  philo- 
fopher,  is,  that  he  lived  no  more  than  fixty- 
three  years,  eight  of  which  he  employed 
in  educating  the  Conqueror  of  the  World  ; 
and  yet  he  found  time,  not  only  to  write 
fo  many  books,  but  to  eftabliih  the  heft 
fcjiool  of  philofophy  in  Greece,  which  he 

taught  walking  in  the  Lyceaum. But 

to  return  to  the  Topics  from  this  degref- 
fion,  which  though  long,  I  hope  the  reader 
will  not  think  foreign  to  the  purpofe. 

There  is  a  book  of  Topics  written  by 

*  See  Du  Vall's  edition  of  Ariftotle,  in  the  intro^ 
doCtion,  p.  ^. 
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Cicero,   and  aiddrefled  to  Trebatius    the 
lawyer.  '  It  Was  written,  as  he  tells  us, 
aboard  a  iliip,  in  his  return  from  G^reece, 
without  the  ufe  of  any  books;  and  allow- 
ances being  made  for  that,  I  ttiink  the 
Work  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  as  it  fhewB 
that  he  had  ftudied  Ariftotle^s  Topics  very 
diligently.   As  he  addrefled  it  to  a  lawyer, 
he  has  taken  his  illuftrations  and  examples 
chiefly  fronl  the  civil  law  of  tfaie  Romans, 
which  I  fuppofe  Trebatius  would  under- 
hand much  better  than  if  he  had  taken 
his  examples,  as  Ariftotle  has  done,  from 
philofophy.     And  it  appears  from  thefe 
examples,  that  Cicero  underffood  the  civil 
law  very  well  j  fo  that  we  need  not  won- 
der of  his  boafting,  that  if  he  was  pro- 
voked by  the  lawyers,  he  would  profeFs 
himfelf  a  lawyer  in  three  days.     Cicero 
tells  us,  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatife, 
that  he  put  Ariftotle's  work  into  the  hands 
of  Trebatius,  but  he  did  not  underftand 
it :    Arid   what   is  more  extraordinary,  a 
very  learned  rhetorician,  into  whofe  hands 
Trebatius  put  the  book,  did  not  underftand 
it  neither.    Cicero  adds»  what  I  think  ftill 
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more  extraordinary,  that  the  philofophers 
themfelves,  at  that  time  were,  a  very  few 
excepted,  quite  ignorant  of  Ariftotle's 
works.  And  I  am  peribaded,  that  if  his 
philofophy  had  not  been  revived  in  the  A- 
lexandrian  School,  it  would  have  been 
again  loft  ;  or  if  the  manufcripts  had  been 
preferved,  a  great  part  of  them  would  not 
have  been  intelligible  to  us  without  the 
afEftance  of  the  commentators  of  that 
fchooL 


Vol.  VI.  H 
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CHAP.      IV. 

All  the  arguments  belonging  to  the  /ulyeH 
are  taken  Jrom  the  DialeSiic  art ;  and  the 
7'opicsfrom  ivhich  they  are  to  be  deduced 
are  to  be  found  there* — Thofe  argument t 
are  only  in  the  caufe.  —  The  others  frm 
the  per/on  of  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  out 
of  the  caufe. — Yet  thefe  only  inftfied  en 
by  the  ^writers  on  rhetoric  before  Arifio^ 
tie. — T^he  arguments  from  the  fuljeR 
are  all  Enthymemas^  that  is^  imperfeB 
fyllogifms.-^All  reafoning  of  cuery  kind 
reducible  to  fyllogifm. — The  Enthymema 
called  a  Diale^ical  Syllogifm,  but  ufed 
in  all  kinds  of  reafoning. — The  complete 
fyllogifm  very  feldom  ufed  by  any  ivri* 
ter} — but  thrice  by  Ariflotle. — No  infe^ 
rence  from  thence  of  the  inutility  of  the 
do5lrine  of  the  fyllogifm, — AriflotWs  olh 
fervatlon  concerning  the  invention  of 
DialeBic  and  Rhetoric,  applies  to  all 
arts^ — and  likeivife  to  all  fciences. 
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IN  the  preceding  chapter  I  enlarged  fo 
much  upon  the  dialeftic  art,  becaufe  it 
is  from  it  that  we  get  all  thofe  arguments 
of  the  kind  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking, 
that  is,  arguments  which  arife  from  the 
fubje<3:  itfelf  j  for  whether  they  be  taken 
from  the  cafe  as  ftated,  or  whether  they 
arife  from  the  teftimony  of  witnefles,  evi- 
dence of  writings,  the  authority  of  authors, 
or  from  examples  of  what  ha3  happened 
in  former  times,  they  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  dialedtic  art.  The  other  two  kinds 
of  arguments,  which  are  taken  either  from 
the  perfons  of  the  hearers  or  fpeakers,  are 
all,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  out  of  the 
caufe :  And  therefore  in  the  courts  of 
juftice  in  fome  ftates,  and  particularly  in 
the  Areopagus  in  Athens,  the  pleaders 
were  forbid  to  ufe  any  arguments  of  that 
kind,  as  being  foreign  to  the  fubjea  ia 
difpute*.  And  yet,  fays  he,  thofe,  that 
have  written  upon  the  art  before  me,  have 


Aup.  Rhetoric,  cap.  i. 
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faid  very  little  upon  the  arguments  of  the 
firil  kind,  which  only  can  be  faid  to  be- 
long to  the  caufe ;  but  infift  very  much 
upon  the  other  kinds  of  arguments,  which 
are  foreign  to  the  caufe. 

In  this  chapter  he  obferves,  that  the  ar- 
guments which  arife  from  the  fubjed  it- 
felf,  and  are  properly  in  the  caufe,  are  all 
Enthyme77ias^  that  is,  imperfed;  fyllogifms, 
or  fyllogifms  in  which  one  or  other  of  the 
two  propofitions,  from  which  the  conclu- 
fion  is  drawn,  is  not  mentioned,  as  being 
well  known  to  the  hearer,  and  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  his  mind,  from  which  fup- 
pofiticn  the  name  is  given  to  the  fyllogifra. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Dlaledlical  Syl- 
logifm  ;  but  it  is  ufcd  in  all  kinds  of  rea- 
fonirig  :  For  there  can  be  no  reafoning 
without  fyllogifm  ;  and  even  the  demon- 
flrations  in  mathematics  confift  all  of  this 
imperfedl  kind  of  fyllogifm.  The  com- 
plete fyllogifm,  confifting  of  three  propo- 
fitions, the  major,  minor,  and  conclufion, 
is  very  feldom  to  be  found  in  any  writing 
pr  fpeaking.     I  have  heard  of  a  doftor  in 
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England,  who  had  the  curiofity  to  go 
through  Ariftotle's  writings,  in  order  to 
find  there  complete  fyllogifms  ;  and  1  was 
told  he  could  find  but  three.  And  indeed 
my  wonder  is,  that  in  a  writer,  who  has  fo 
little  fuperfluity  of  words,  he  (hould  have 
found  fo  many.  From  thence  the  Dodor 
would  no  doubt  infer  the  inutility  of  the 
doftrine  of  the  fyllogifm,  which  Ariftotle 
has  laboured  fo  much  in  his  books  of  Ana- 
lytics. He  might  have  as  well  argued* 
that  becaufe  in  fpeaking  or  writing  we  do 
not  mention  the  diflindion  of  letters  and 
fyilables,  therefore  the  analyfis  of  fpeech 
into  thefe  component  parts  was  quite  ufe- 
lefs.  There  is  another  obfervation  made 
by  Ariftotle  in  this  chapter,  which  applies 
equally  to  dialcdiic  and  rhetoric,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  taken  notice  of,  as  it  ac-^ 
counts  for  the  origin  not  only  of  thefe 
arts,  but  of  every  other.  Rhetoric,  fays 
he,  and  dialectic  belong  to  no  particular 
art,  and  therefore  they  are  pradifed  more 
or  lefs  by  thofe  who  have  learned  no  art ; 
for  all  men  prove  or  difprove,  praife  or 
blame,  accufe  or  defend.     But  the  greater 
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part  of  men  do  this  from  mere  cuftom  and 
habit,  without  rule  or  method ;  and  when 
it  is  fo  done,  fays  he,  we  obferve  that 
fome  do  it  well^  and  others  not  well.  And 
when  we  obferve  for  what  reafon  fome 
do  it  well,  while  others  do  it  ill^  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  art  ;  and  I 
will  add,  that  ic  is  the  beginning  of  ail 
arts:  For  the  firft  eflays  in  them  all 
have  been  from  nature  ;  and  by  obferving 
what  is  well  or  ill  done  in  them,  ^the  art 
has  been  begun,  and,  by  degrees,  very 
flow  degrees  at  firft,  has  been  perfected  ; 
fo  that  Ariftotle  has  here  given  us  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  formation 
of  all  arts,  and,  i  think  I  may  add,  of  all 
fciences.  For  the  firft  attempts  of  the 
mind  in  fcience,  as  well  as  in  art,  muft 
have  been  rude  extempore  eflays  of  our 
inielledual  faculty,  upon  fubjedts  of  fci- 
ence, without  order  or  method,  definition 
or  divifion,  the  neceflity  of  which  would 
only  be  difcovered  in  procefs  of  time, 
when  we  begin  to  difcover  what  rude 
and  imperfed  work  we  make  without 
thefe. 
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}f  the  arguments  taken  from  the  perfohs  of 
the  fpeaker  or  hearers. — In  all  caufes 
that  are  argued  of  every  kind^  the  hear-^ 
ers  muji  judge  or  form  an  opinion.^^That 
muft  depend^  in  a  great  meafure^  upon 
nvhat  they  think  of  the  fpeaker^  and 
upon  their  own  affeSiions  and  pajjions. — 
The  judgment  they  form  of  the  fpe<iker^ 
reducible  to  three  heads. — What  influen^ 
ces  the  minds  of  the  hearers  is  of  four 
kinds ^  their  paffions^  their  habit s^  their 
ages  J  and  their  for  tune, ''■^Of  the  pq^ons^ 
and  particularly  of  Anger.  — Of  the  ap^ 
peafing  of  Anger.  — Of  Love — Hatred-'^ 
Fear — Shame — Want  of  Jhame — Grati- 
tude— Pity — Indignation — Envy — Emu-^ 
lation. — What  Arijiotle  has  written  here 
upon  the  pajjions  the  moji  valuable  thing 
of  the  kind  to  be  found. — He  quotes  Ho^ 
mer  very  much  to  the  purpofe  upon  this 
fubjeSi. — In  this  Rhetorical  work  he 
fhows  not  only  the  greatefi  knowledge  of 
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human  nature^  but  of  the  worlds  and  the 
affairs  of  life^  much  more  than  could  he 
cxpeBed  from  a  man  fo  much  engaged  in 
philofophy. — Of  fententious  fayings  and 
Enthymemas  with  refpeSi  to  the  pajfions. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  kind 
of  arguments  1  mentioned,  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  perfons  of  the  fpeak- 
ers  or  of  the  hearers,  and  which  muft  have 
their  weight  in  all  the  three  kinds  of  Rhe- 
toric I  have  mentioned  ;  for  in  all  the 
three,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved*,  the  hear- 
ers judge :  When  they  deliberate,  they 
judge  J  when  they  hear  caufes  tried,  they 
judge  ;  and  when  any  perfon  or  thing  is 
praifed  or  difpraifed,  they  alfo  form  a 
judgment  one  way  or  another.  Now  thefe 
judgments  muft  depend  very  much,  not 
only  upon  their  opinion  of  the  fubjefl: 
which  the  orator  treats,  and  from  which 
thofe  intrinfic  arguments  1  have  fpoken  of 

♦  Lib.  2.  Rhetoric,  cap.  i. 
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are  derived  ;  but  alfo  upon  the  charaders, 
manners,  and  difpofitions  of  the  hearers ; 
and  likewise  upon  the  opinion  they  may 
have  of  the  fpeaker.  Their  opinion  of  the 
fjpeaker  muft  depend  upon  the  judgment 
that  they  form  of  three  things  concern- 
ing him ;  firft,  his  wifdom  and  his  under- 
ftandingof  thefubjedl ;  next,  his  virtue  and 
good  difpofitions;  and,  laftly,  his  good 
will  and  affedion  towards  the  hearers. 
If  he  want  the  firft  of  thefe,  he  cannot 
argue  the  caufe  properly ;  if  the  fecond, 
he  may  miflead  the  hearers  defignediy ;  and 
although  he  want  neither  of  thefe,  but  have 
not  good  will  to  the  hearers,  he  may  not 
be  at  fufKcient  pains  to  inform  them.  For 
the  moral  charader  of  the  fpeaker  or 
hearers,  and  their  prudence  and  under-  ' 
ftanding,  Ariftotle  refers  us  to  what  he 
has  faid  in  his  books  of  Morals.  But,  as 
to  their  affedions  and  paffions,  he  has  treat- 
ed of  them  very  fully  in  his  fecond  book 
upon  Rhetoric* 

Ariftotle,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  this  kr 
Voh.  VI.  I 
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cond  book,  mentions  four  things  which  in- 
fluence the  judgment  of  men ;  imo^  their 
Tra^n^  or  Paflions ;  2do^  their  *^i$t  or  Ha- 
bits ;  ^tio^  their  Age ;  and,  laftly^  their 
Fortune  or  Condition  in  life  :  And  he  hM 
told  us  what  he  means  by  each  of  thc(c. 
The  Paflions,  he  fays,  are  fuch  as  anger, 
indignation,  envy,  and  fuch  like.  By 
Habits,  he  fays,  he  means  difpofitions  vir- 
tuous or  vitious,  and  which  are  called  in 
Greek  th  tol  tihf  as  diftinguiihed  from  the 
Tflt  ToSn.  By  Age  he  means  youth,  man- 
hood, or  old  age :  And  by  Fortune  he 
means  birth,  wealth,  and  power,  or  the 
oppofite  of  thefe  ;  and  in  general,  good  or 
bad  fortune.  The  paffions  he  has  explain- 
ed at  great  length,  beginning  with  Anger, 
on  which  he  has  beftowed  a  pretty  long 
chapter,  explaining  the  difpofitions  of  roett 
who  are  liable  to  anger,  with  whom  they 
are  angry,  and  for  what  reafon  *.  In  the 
next  chapter  he  explains  what  he  calls 
TTfavvGi^i  that  is,  the  appeafing  and  quieting 


f  Lib.  2.  De  Rhetor,  cap.  2. 
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of  anger.  lo  the  next  chapter  he  pro* 
ceeds  to  tell  us  what  Love  and  Hatred  is, 
and  to  explain  the  difference  betwixt  an-* 
^r  and  hatred.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he 
lets  us  know  what  Fear  is,  what  things  are 
firigfatfuly  and  how  thofe  who  are  afraid 
are  affeded.  In  like  manner  he,  in  the 
next  chapter,  explains  what  Shame  is/ and 
alfo  what  the  want  of  it  is.  And  in  the 
two  next  chapters  he  explains  what  Grati- 
tude is,  and  then  what  Pity  is.  After  this 
he  lets  us  know  what  Indignation  is ; 
what  Envy,  and  what  Emulation,  in  fo 
many  different  chapters.  All  thefe  fevc- 
veral  pafiions  he  has  explained  and  defin- 
ed with  phiiofophical  accuracy :  Nor  in- 
deed do  I  think  that  all  that  has  been  writ* 
ten  upon  the  pafiions  in  antient  or  mo- 
dern times  will  give  fo  much  pleafure  and 
inilrudion  to  the  philofopher,  as  thefe  few 
chapters  of  Ariflotle^     And   I  think  it 


*  He  has  ob(crved  In  our  paffions  that  wonderful 
mixture  of  things  fo  oppofite  as  pain  and  pleafure  ^ 
and  I  am  mnch  pkafed  with  his  quotations  from  Ho- 
mer, which  prove  that  he  knew  this  mixture  as  well 
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may  be  faid  in  general  of  thefe  books  of 
Rhetoric,  that  there  is  ho  work  extant 
from  which  we  can  learn  fo  much  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  even  of  what  is  called 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  :  For  Arifto* 
tie  appears  to  me  to  have  ftudied  with 
wonderful  attention  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  the  bufmefs  of  human  life,  much  more 
than  could  be  expefted  from  a  man  en- 
gaged in  fuch  philofophical  fpeculations^ 
and  who  has  formed  the  moft  comprc- 

as  Ariftotle ;  particularly  with  refpeA  to  anger,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  uneafy  paffion ;  yet  he  fays  at  the 
fame  time  it  has  a  fweetnefs  like  that  of  honey, 

'O;  Tf  veXv  y'KvKmv  f««Airf;  »Mtfi6fA%ui^ 

for  which  Ariftotlc  has  accounted  very  well,  lib.  a. 
cap.  2.  and  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  And  even  as  to  grief  and  la- 
mentation 9  in  which  one  fhould  think  there  was  no- 
thing but  pain  and  affliftion,  Homer,  he  obferveS| 
(ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.)  has  found  out  that  there  is  a 
certain  pleafure  in  the  indulgence  of  grief, 

So  that  it  appears  Homer  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  even  thofe  the  moft 
'  removed  from  common  apprehenfion. 
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henfiye  fyftem  of  phildfophy  that  I  believe 
ever  was  formed  by  any  one  man.  Thefe 
books  I  would  alfo  recommend  to  the  ftu- 
dy  not  only  of  the  philofopher,  but  of  the 
icholar  and  grammarian,  who  will  there 
learn  the  propriety  of  all  the  Greek  words 
that  are  ufed  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  cha- 
rankers,  fentiments,  afiedlions,  and  paffions 
of  men,  a  fubjedl  of  very  great  extent, 
comprehending  what  is  mod  pleating  and 
interefting  in  human  life.  And,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  tafte,  he  will  be  extremely  plealed 
with  the  ftile,  which  well  defer ves  the 
cfaarader  that  Cicero  has  given  of  it*, 
and  is,  I  think,  a  perfedi  model  of  the 
Didadic. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  Ariftotle  has  given 
us  a  great  many  yvojfjiai^  or  fententjious 
fayings,  applicable  to  the  paflions  and  cha« 
ra£lers  of  men  :  And  he  obferves  very 
juftly,  that  the  ufe  of  thefe  makes  the  ftile 
what  the  Greeks  call  ethical^  that  is,  ex- 
prcffive  of  the  manners  of  menf.     He 

♦  P.  44.  of  this  vol. 

t  Rhetor.  lib.  2*  cap.  2i« 
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gives  us  alfo  a  great  number  of  Emhyme- 
snas,  or  arguments  upon  this  fubjed  :  But 
they  are  all  included  in  thofe  general  to- 
pics mentioned  in  the  dialedic ;  fo  that 
here  in  his  Rhetoric  he  does  no  more  than 
apply  them  to  the  fentiments  and  paffioM 
of  men* 
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^  the  dwifitm  of  Rhetoric  into  Delibera^ 

•  tive^   Judicialy    and   Epidei^ic.^^This 

divyum  was    firjl    made    by  jirifiotle^ 

and  arifes  from  the  nature  of  fpeech^ 

in  which  there  mu/i  be  afpeaker^  hearer^ 

and  fubjeii.^AriJiotk f remade  afcience 

of  Rhetoric^  as  well  as  of  other  thirds. 

^^The  fuhjcSl    of  the  three  kinds  of 

Rhetoric  explained.— ji  threefold  divi^ 

Jion  of  Rhetoric^  taken  from  the  end 

^which  it  propofes. -^-Rhetoric  addreffed 

not  only  to  many^  but  to  one, — Therefore 

of  univerfal  ufe  in  human  life. — Of  the 

fulge£is  of  which  deliberative  Rhetoric 

treats^  and  the  things  neceffary  to  be 

known  by  an  orator  ^f  that  kind. — Under 

,  the  head  of  Deliberative  Eloquence^  he 

treats  of  happinefs^  which  is  the  end  of 

all    deliberation Every  advantage    of 

mind  or  body  to  be  wtfhedfor^  there  enu* 

merated Of  the  idea  of  good,  without 

which  there  can  be  no  happinefs, — That 
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belongs  to  the  intelle  final  part  of  our  mind. 

"—The/ubjefl  of  the  EpideiSlic  is  the  to 

y^ctXof .—  T'lvo  definitions  of  that  given  ;— 

but  they  are  only  popular  defcriptitms.— 

Under  that  head^  and  in  the  chapter  up^ 

on  Happinejs^  every  thing  is  enumerated 

that  is  beautiful  and  praife-nvortby  in 

human   life. — Of  the  Judicial  kind  of 

Rhetoric.^— The  fubjeil  of  it  Injury  and 

Jnjujiice. — Here  every  thing  that  is  bad 

in  human  nature  is  fet  before  us.--^His 

threefold  divifion  upon  the  fubjefl  (f  A- 

jury  and  Injufiice.—This  divifion  mofi 

accurate  and  complete. -^Of  the  motives 

to  Injury. '•^^h?!  is  pleafant  is  the  chief 

motive.  ^Definition  of  Pleafure. — Of  the 

pleafures  offenfe. — Imagination  a  nveaker 

kind  of  fenfe.-^It  makes  things  both  pafi 

and  future  give  us  pleafure^  as  if  they 

ivere  prefent ; — even  things  difagreeablc 

that  are  pafi. — The  pleafure  in  grief  and 

hope  accounted  jor  in  that  voay.—SelJ' 

love^  and  the  pleafure  voe  take  in  owr* 

f elves ^  in  that  ivay  accounted  for.— Tht 

fecond  thing  to  be  conftdered  ivith  regard 

to  Injury^  is  the  character  and  difpofitienf 
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of  the  per/on  ^vho  injures. ^^Here  a  cpm^ 
plete  cbarailer  of  a  ^uillain  is  given. — 
The  third  and  lafi  thing  belonging  to  In- 
jury is  an  account  of  the  perfons  mqji 
liable  to  be  injured. — And  thus  is  com-^ 
pleted  his  account  both  of  the  villain  and 
of  villainy. — Conclufton  of  this  book^  and 
of  ivhat  is  to  be  faid  upon  the  matter  of 
Rhetoric. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  three 
kinds  of  Rhetoric  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  book,  the  Deliberative, 
the  Judicial,  and  the  Epidei£tic  ;  a  divifion 
taken  from  the  fubjedl  of  Rhetoric,  and 
firft  made  by  Ariftotle,  as  well  as  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  arguments  ufed  upon  thefe  fub- 
jedts^  And  indeed  it  appears  to  me,  that 
Ariftotle  firft  made  a  Icience  of  rhetoric, 
as  well  as  of  dialedic  ;  and  1  believe  I  may 
add  of  morals,  natural  philofophy,  and 
metaphyfics.  This  divifion  of  the  fubjeds 
of  rhetoric  he  has  explained  moft  accurately 
and  philofophically  in  the  third  chapter 
Vol.  VI.  K 
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of  his  firft  book  of  Rhetoric,  where  he 
telFs  us  that  there  are  three  things  to  be 
coniidered  in  all  fpeech,  namely,  the 
fpeaker,  the  perfon  to  whom  he  fpeaks, 
and  the  fubjedJ:  upon  which  he  fpeaks; 
and  all  the  three  are  of  abfolute  neceffity, 
fo  that  no  fpeech  can  be  conceived  with- 
out them.  Befides,  there  is  the  end  or 
purpofe  of  fpeaking  :  And  this  neceflarily 
refers  to  the  hearer,  who  is  either  only  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  he  hears,  and  is 
fimply  what  Ariftotle  calls  ^eeapos ;  or  he  is 
to  determine  and  a£t,  and  him  Ariftotle 
calls  Kfirni.  And  it  is  either  upon  things 
paft  or  things  to  come  that  he  is  to  deter- 
mine. If  it  is  upon  things  paft,  he  is  what 
we  call  a  judge  ;  if  upon  things  to  come, 
he  is  a  fenator,  or  a  member  of  any  aflem- 
bly  that  deliberates  upon  fuch  things.  If 
again  he  does  no  more  than  fpeculate,  and 
only  forms  opinions,  it  muft  be  upon  the 
fubjed  of  qualities,  powers,  and  facuhies; 
all  which  Ariftotle  has  exprefled  by  the 
fingle  word  of  AwoLfjitis*  And  thus,  fays 
he,  we  have  of  neceflity  three  kinds  of 
rhetorical  fpeech,  the  deliberative,  the  ju- 
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dicialy  and  the  epideidic  or  demonftrative, 
as  It  is  improperly  called  *.  Then  he  goes 
on,  ftill  dividing  with  his  ufual  accuracy, 
and  tells  us  that  the  deliberative  confifts 
either  of  Exhortation  or  Dehortation,  7r/>o- 
rpoTTH  or  aTorpo^n^  as  he  exprefles  it,  that 
is,  advifing  or  di/uading.  The  judicial 
confifts  of  Accufation  or  Defence,  that  is, 
y^cLTinyofioL  or  anroKoyiai ;  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  t>  it  was  not  the  cuftom  in  Athens  to 
plead  upon  matters  of  civil  right,  or  points 
of  law,  as  we  call  them.  And,  laftly,  the 
fubjefl:  of  the  epideidic  is  either  praife 
or  blame. 

Rhetoric,  as  well  as  every  other  art, 
inuft  propofe  fome  end.  The  general 
end  of  Rhetoric,  as  I  have  faid  J,  is  to 
perfuade.  This  is  divided  according  to 
the  three  different  kinds  of  rhetoric. 
The  end  of  the  deliberative  is  to  per- 
fuade what'is  ufeful,  and  difuade  what  is 
hurtful :  And  to  inforce  this,  it  infifts  up- 

*  See  p.  28.  of  this  vol. 

t  P.  27.  X  p.  20- 
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on  what  is  jufl  or  unjuft,  what  is  honour- 
able and  praife  worthy,  or  otherwife.  The 
end  of  the  Judicial  Rhetoric  is  the  juft  or 
the  unjuft ;  and  to  inforce  this,  it  afiumes 
the  other  things  1  have  juft  now  mention- 
ed. In  praifing  or  difpraifing,  our  objed ' 
is  the  beautiful  and  honourable,  or  the 
contrary,  and  whatever  has  any  reference 
to  thefe  *. 

Having  thus  accurately  divided  and  fub« 
divided  the  fubjeds  of  rhetoric,  he  proceeds 
to  explain  the  firft  kind  of  rhetoricy  name- 
ly, the  Deliberative.  But,  before  I  fay  any 
thing  particular  of  it,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
fcrvc,  that  all  the  three  kinds  of  rhetoric 
may  not  only  be  addrcfled  to  many  hear- 
ers, but  to  one ;  though  commonly  in 
Greece,  where  the  governments  were  po- 
pular, they  were  addrefled  to  the  many. 
But,  that  they  may  be  addrefled  alfo  to  one, 
he  has  exprefsly  told  us  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  his  fecond  book.  With  refpeft 
to  judicial  proceedings,  they  are  often,  a- 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  3. 
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mong  U8,  before  one  judge ;  and  as  we  plead 
before  one  fingle  perfon,  fo  we  may  alfo 
advife  a  fingle  perfon,  and  likewife  appeal  to 
his  judgment  when  we  praifeor  difpraife 
any  perfon.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  the 
rhetoric  of  Ariftotle  is  of  univerfal  life  in 
human  life. 

Our  author,  in  bis  firft  book,  has  given 
us  fcveral  chapters  upon  deliberative  rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  that  which  deliberates  upon 
public  affairs  is  of  the  greatefl  importance, 
he  mentions  the  feveral  fubjeds  of  public 
deliberation,  which,  with  his  ufual  accura- 
cy^  he  divides  into  five  claifes*,  and  fhon- 
ly  mentions  what  it  is  neceflary  that  a 
fpeaker  fhould  know  with  refped   to  each 
of  thefe  articles,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
good   advice   concerning   them.     But   he 
tells  us  what  is  very  true,  that  the  know- 
.  ledge  of  thefe  things  belongs  to  the  politi- 
cal fcience,  and  not  to  rhetoric. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  a  great  fub- 

«  I^ib.  I.  cap.  ^. 
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jed — Happinefs ;  which,  he  fays^  is  the  end 
of  all  deliberation  and  confultation  about 
what  we  are  to  do  or  not  to  do«  And 
here  we  have  a  moil  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  things  that  make  a  life  happy  and 
profperous,  belonging  either  to  mind  or 
body,  and  every  thing  moft  accurately  de- 
fined and  explained.  And  particularly 
with  refped  to  the  body,  we  have  explained, 
better  than  any  where  elle  that  1  know,  what 
a  7raAa/o"T«>to5  is,  what  a  tuxtIxos,  what  a  Tay* 
xpaTtaarixos  and  what  a  ^evTxb/^os.  All  thefc 
exercifes  were  very  much  pradifed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  gave  a  ftrength  and  vigour  to 
their  bodies  which  is  unknown  in  modem 
times. 

With  the  fiibjed  of  this  chapter  is  much 
conneded  the  fubjed  of  the  next,  which 
is  the  TO  aya^ovj  or  "U'hat  is  good ;  without 
which  there  can  be  no  happinefs.  It  is  a 
more  determined  and  more  philofophical 
idea  than  that  of  Happinefs  ;  for,  as  Arifto- 
tle  has  explained  it,  it  belongs  entirely  to 
the  intelledual  part  of  our  nature,  and 
to  that  governing  principle   in   us  which 
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3ire£ts  the  condufl:  of  our  lives,  and  pro- 
irides  for  every  thing  that  is  conducive  to 
;he  vf  elfare  of  mind  or  body.  And  as  we 
^ften  debate  about  what  is  the  greater 
good,  which  muft  always  be  the  cafe  when 
two  things  both  good  are  prefented  (o  us, 
be  has  given  us  a  long  chapter  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  the  comparifon  of  good  things, 
where  he  has  furniflied  a  great  number  of 
topics  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  is 
the  greater,  and  what  is  the  lefler  good  *. 

The  next  kind  of  rhetoric,  he  confiders, 
ts  the  Epideidic,  the  fubje£l  of  which  is 
praife  or  difpraife.  And  here  we  have  a 
irery  long  and  fine  chapter  f,  wherein  we 
have  all  the  Virtues  enumerated,  and  fhort- 
ly,  but  very  accurately  defined  and  ex- 
plained. As  Virtue  belongs  to  the  to  xaAor, 
or  the  beautiful,  and  is  infeparable  from 
it,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients, 
he  fpeaks  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  has  given' 
us  two  definitioi^s   of    it.     The   firft   is. 


*  Lib.  I.  cap.  7. 
f  Lib.  I.  cap.  9. 
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T'hat^  which  being  eligible/or  its  tnun/ake^ 
is  praife-nvorthy.     The   other   is,   7bat^ 
which  being  good,  is  plea/ant  becaufe  it  is 
good.     The  laft  I  like  the  beft,  becaufe  it 
mentions  a  quality  of  the  to  tLaXoy^  ^hich 
diftingUifties  it  from  every  thing  clfe  be- 
longing to  man,  namely,  that  it  gives  plea- 
fure,  not  pleafure  of  every  kind,    but  a 
pleafure  arifing  from  what  is  good.     They 
are  both,  hov^ever,  rather  defcriptions  than 
definitions  properly  fo  called  :    For  they 
only  tell  us  certain  qualities  and  eflPeds  of 
the  thing,  not  what  it  is  itfelf,  or  what 
conftitutes  its  eflence  *  ;  but  they  are  fuf- 
ficient  fcr  the  purpofe  of  this  work,  of 
which  the  fubjedt,  as  he  has  more  than 
once  told  us,  is  not  any  particular  fcience, 
fuch  as  that  of  morals.     There   is,  how- 
ever, in  this  chapter,  what  may  be  called 
an  abridgment  of  his  work  upon   morals. 
And  in  it,  and  the  other  chapters  of  this 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  in  vol.  2d. 
of  AntMetaph.  p.  105,  and  following-,  where,  I  think, 
I  have  mentioned  that  which  is  of  the  eflence  of  the 
Beautiful^  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  conceived  to 

exift. 
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book  upon  the  fubjeA  of  happinefs,  and 
the  TO  ayx^ovj  you  have  every  thing  enu- 
merated and  defcribed  that  is  beautiful^ 
praife- worthy,  pleafant,  and  ^reeable  in 
human  nature  or  in  human  life,  more  ac-* 
curately,  though  ihortly,  than  is  any 
where  elfe  to  be  found  :  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  that  I  read  with  more  pleafure  or 
more  inftrudion. 

The  laft  kind  of  rhetoric  is  the  Judicial^ 
the  fubjeds  of  which,  among  the  Greeks, 
was  only,  as  I  obferved,  accufation  and  de« 
fence.  Injury,  therefore,  and  Injuftice, 
were  in  this  kind  of  rhetoric  the  topics  of 
argument.  And  here  we  have  difplayed 
to  us,  by  our  author,  all  the  crimes  and 
vices  of  men,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the 
work  we  had  exhibited  to  us  all  their  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities ;  fo  that  in  this 
work  of  Ariftotle  we  have  the  whole  of 
human  nature,  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad  in  it,  fet  before  us. 

The  fubjed  of  Injury  and  Injuftice  he 
Vol.  VI.  L 
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has  divided  as  accurately  as  any  othet  fuB- 
jea  which  he  treats  :  For  having  told  us 
what  injuftice  is,  he  inquires,  firft,  from 
what  motives  men  commie  injuftice-; 
fecondly,  in  what  fituation,  in  what  cir- 
cumftances,  and  how  difpofed  they  arc 
when  they  do  fo ;  and,  thirdly,  Wh6  arc 
the  perfons  that  are  moft  liable  to  be  in- 
jured ?  And  this  is  a  divifion  which  un- 
doubtedly exhaufts  the  fubjeft  *.  In  his 
inquiry  into  the  motives  of  injuries,  he 
has  enumerated  all  the  caufes  of  the  ac- 
tions of  men  ;  and  he  tells  lis,  that  every 
thing,  we  do  voluntarily,  proceeds  from 
our  apprehcnfion  of  its  being  either  good 
or  pleafant.  What  is  Good  he  had  already 
explained,  in  what  he  had  faid  upon  . 
deliberative  rhetoric ;  and  he  now  ex- 
plains, in  one  of  the  longeft  chapters  of 
the  whole  work,  what  Pleafure  is. 

Pleafure  he  defines  to  be  *  a  certain  mo- 
*  tion  of  the  mind ;'  but  as  all  our  motions, 
both  of  mind  and  body^  muft  be  in  con- 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  10. 
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fbrmity  to  our  nature,  he  adds,  *  That  it  is  a 

*  coofticuting  or  placing  of  our  mind,  by  a 
^  movement  quick  and  .fenfible,  into  anar 
^  tural  date,'  that  is,  a  ftate  fuch  as  the 
nature  and  difpofition  of  our  mind  at  the 
time  requires :  *  And  the  oppofite  of  this  is 

•  Pain*/  As  all  pleafure,  therefore,  is  accor- 
iding  to  nature,  and  as  cuftom  is,  accor- 
ding to  a  common  fa/ying,  a  fecond  nature. 
It  follows  from  thence,  that  what  we  are 
accuftomed  to  is  pleafant.  But  he  tells  us 
at  the  fame  time,  that  change  is  alfo  plea- 
fant :  Fpr  always  the  fame  becomes  at  la(t 
an  excefs  of  the  habit  or  difpofition  of  th:e 
4nind,  from  which  a  change  relieves  it. 


♦  Ariftotlc's  words  arc,    ^rx^xinr^m  V  ^nfAiv,  ttfxi  ruf 

,  Rbeioricor.  lib.  I.  cap.  ii.  Here  4ie  reader  w^l 
obferve  the  expreflion  *virec^^ovo-ct9  ^vtnf,  where  ac- 
cording to  the  propriety  of  the  Greek  language,  the 
word  *virx^x^vTX9  denotes,  as  I  have  tranflated  it,  tlie 
ftate  of  the  mind  at  the  time  the  pleafure  is  felt.  So 
that  this  definition  will  comprehend  what  we  woyld 
call  the  moft  unnatural  pleafures,  if,  at  the  time,  they 
be  defired  by  tlie  mind- 
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The  pleafures  of  fenfe  he  juft  mentions, 
being  well  known  to  every  body  :  But  he 
adds  what  is  not  commonly  known,  that 
the  Phantafia,  or  imagination,  is  a  kind  of 
weaker  fenfe ;  and  therefore  what  our 
imagination  prefents  to  us,  whether  it  ht 
pad  or  to  come,  if  it  be  a  pleafanc  objeA, 
gives  us  pleafure.  And  even  things  which 
were  not  agreeable,  when  they  were  pre- 
fent,  after  they  are  paft,  give  us  pleafure 
in  remembering  them,  fuch  as  danger 
that  we  have  efcaped,  efpecia^ly  if  we 
have  efcaped  them  by  prudence  and  refo- 
lution  ;  and  here,  as  upon  other  occafions, 
he  very  properly  quotes  two  lines  of  Ho- 
mer*. It  is  imagination,  too,  that  makes 
the  pleafure  of  grief  above  mentioned,  as 
he  has  very  well  explained  it :  For,  fays 
he,  a  man,  that  grieves  for  the  lofs  of  a 
friend,  has  that  friend  fo  reprefehted  to 
him  by  his  imagination,  that  he  feems  to 
fee  him,   and  enjoys,   in  fome  fort,    the 

M^n^tttf,  ^errii  voAXw  7rM'6r„  xKt  vXXk  ctf^yjl* 
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pleafur<?  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  company^ 
converfation,  and  adions.  From  the  ima^i' 
gination  of  things  to  come^  he  accountar 
for  the  pleafore  of  anger,  above  mention*- 
ed' ;  and  im  general,  of  ail  things  whicl^ 
we  defire  affifd  hope  for  :  For,  fays  he,  if 
we  hope  for  a  thing,  we  fee  it  as  prefenr. 
Ift  (hdrt,  he  gives  a  philofophical  account 
of  all  our  pleafures,  and  even  of  the  plea* 
fure  we  have  in  ourfelves,  or  what  is 
eomihdnly  c|lled  felf-love :  For,  fays  he, 
all  animals  love  and  delight  in  what  ia 
libngenial  to  them,  thus  a  man  has 
|Aea^iiire  in  a  man,  a  horfe  in  a  horfe,  and 
ib  on  with  refpe£fc.to  other  animals.  Now 
sMthing  can  be  more  congenial  to  a  man 
than  himfelf :  Therefore  he  loves  himfelf, 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  himfelf; 
fuch  as  his  works  and  his  produdions 
of  every  kind,  and  among  others,  his 
children. 

The  next  chapter  prefents  to   us  the 
word  face  of  human  nature ;  for  it  de« 

♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  12. 
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icribes  thofe  difpofitions  of  the  miDd; 
which  form  the  charader  of  an  unjuft  and 
i^icked  man.  This  was  the  fecond  things 
he  propofed  to  fpeak  to,  upon  the  fubje^ 
of  injury  and  injuftk:e.  And  here  he  has 
given  us  a  moft  accurate  portrait  of  the 
charader  of  a  villaiuf  fo  full  and  com* 
plete,  that  I  think  h  is  impoffible*  to  add 
any  thing  to  it*.  * 

In  the  fame  chapter  he  defcribes  the 
perfons  who  are  moft  liable  to  be  injured, 
which  was  the  third  thing  he  propofed 
upon  this  fubjed.  And  on  this  head,  as 
in  every  part  of  this  work,  he  has  {hewn  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  ways  of  men.  When  we  join  with 
what  he  has  faid  upon  this  head,  the  de- 
icription  of  a  villain  under  the  former 
^ead,  we  have  a  full  and  moft  accurate 
pi(3:ure  of  villainy,  as  well  as  of  a  vilf 
Jain. 

To  enter  into  all  the  particulars   undgr 

^  Lib.  I.  cap.  12. 
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thofe  two  heads,  would  carry  me  much 

•fiirther  than  ii  neceffary  or  proper  in  u 

'work,  of  which  the  intention  is,  as  I  have 

■faid,   not   to  give  a  complete  treatife  of 

'Rhetoric,  but  only  a  general  plan  of  this 

fine  work  of  Ariftotle,  and*  to  dircft  the 

attention  of  the  reader  to  the  feveral  parts 

'df  it,  which  I  think  are  of  the  greateft 

Importance.     And  indeed  my  chief  defigfi, 

"in  all  that  I  have  written  upon  the  philo- 

fophy  or  the  learning  of  the  antientar,  is 

to  revive,  if  poffible,  the  ftudy  of  antient 

arts  and  fciences,  veteres  revocare  artes^ 

as  Horace  exprefles  it,  and  to  fhew  the 

reader  that  he  cannot  perfedtly  underftand 

any  art  or  fcience  ^  without  the  ftudy  of 

thofe  unfafhionable  books  to  which  I  refer^ 

Without  that  ftudy,  I  think  I  have  (hewn, 

in  my  books  of  metaphyfics,  that  no  man 

can  be  a  philofopher  ;  and,  in  the  fecond 

volume  of  this  work,  I  think  I  have  alfa 

fhewu,   that  no  man  can  be  a  complete 

grammarian,  nor  perfedtly  comprehend  in 

vrhat  the  art  of  language   confifts  ;    and 

from   what   I  have  faid,  and  will  further 

fay  in  this  volume,  I  hope  to  make  it  ap- 
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pear^  that  he  cannot  underftaad  the  prioF 
ciples  of  any  of  the  fine  arts;  and  ip 
ihort,  that  without  the  ftudy  of  theie  an- 
cient books,  be  cannot  be  a  fchohuTy  a  cri- 
tic, or  a  man  of  true  tafte,  anj  more  thia 
a  philofopher. 

And  here  I  conclude  this  book,  and  all 
that  I  think  it  is  proper  to  fay  upon  the 
matter  of  Rhetoric.  The  fubjeA  of  the 
next  book  will  be  the  ^ilc  of  Rhetoric 
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The  ornaments  of  Stile  necejfary  for  an  ora^ 
tor  nvho  /peaks  to  the  people. ^-^IJ  the 
audiefice  are  ivife  men^  they  ivill  mind 
nothing  but  the  matter;  and  all  they 
•will  require^  nvill  be  to  underjland  the 
matter. — The  Stile  of  the  orators  at 
firjl  poetical  ;^^but  this  correfled  in 
later  times.-^^tWQ  confijls  of  ivords  and 
the  compofition  of  ivords. — The  lafi  of 
thefe  mojl  difficult. ^This  illujiratedfrom 
other  arts.-^Words  divided  into  proper 
and  tropical. — The  proper  Jignification 
mujl  be  nvell  underftood^  othernvife  ive 
cannot  knoiv   ^whether  it    be   properly 

Vol.  VI.  M 
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transferred  to  another  fignification. — Of 
proper  nvords^^there  fhould  he  a  variety 
of  them^ftgnfying  the  fame  thing  ;^but 
not  too  great  a  variety^  as  in  Arabic.-^ 
Of  Homers   language; — more   rich  in 
fynonymous  ivords^  only  diverjified  a  little 
by  fome  change  in  the  found y  than  any 
other  language  in  Greek. — Horner^ s  Ian* 
guage  not  compofed  of  different  Dialeds^ 
but  the  different  Dialers  made  out  of  it. 
— An  account  hoiv  it  comes  to  be  fo  rich 
a  language. — //  is  a  dialed  of  the  Shan- 
fcrit  ivhlch  'was  the  antient  language  cf 
Egypty   that   ivent   both   to  India   and 
Greece. — More    'variety   of  derivation^ 
compofition^  and  flexion ^   in  Horner^  than 
in  the  other  Greek  Dialers ; — but  more 
variety  fill  in  the  Sbanfcrit. — The  de^ 
fnition  of  a  Trope. — Philofophical  ac* 
count  of  Tropes  given  by  Arifotle. — Of 
the  Metaphor. — This   vuord  ufed  in  a 
large fenfe  by  Arifotle ; — but  is  only  ufed 
in  Rhetoric  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the. 
ivordj  to  denote  a  fimilitude  betzvixt  tvua 
things, — It  is  a  Simile  in  one  vuord^-^ 
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Of  the  proper  ufe  of  Metaphor^  and  of 
the  ahufe  of  it. 


THE  Stile  of  Rhetoric,  which  is  the 
fubjedt  of  this  fecond  book  of  mine, 
18  the  fubjefl:  of  Ariftotle's  third  book, 
which  he  begins  with  obferving.  That  if 
the  hearers  of  rhetorical  fpeeches  were 
luch  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  ornaments  of  fpeech :  They 
would  require  no  more  of  the  orator,  than 
that  he  fhould  make  himfelf  underflood, 
and  not  offend  their  ears ;  for  it  would  be 
the  matter  they  would  mind,  and  not  the 
words.  But  the  hearers  are  fuch,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  convinced  by  rcafoa 
and  argument  only,  without  the  blandifh- 
ment  of  fine  language.  And  if  Demoft- 
henes  and  the  other  orators  of  Greece 
had  fpoken  in  the  fame  way  that  Socrates 
did  in  his  trial,  who,  as  Plato  and  Xeno* 
phon  inform  us,  difdained  to  ufe  any  or- 
^  nament  of  words,  they  would  have  been 
as  unfuccefsful  as  he  was.  We  mull  there- 
fore add,  to  the  definition  I  have  given 
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of  Rhetoric*    '  That  the  ftile  of  it  (hpflld 
•  be  different  from  commoa  fpeeclu* 

Anftotle,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  this 
third  book,  tells  us  that  the  poets^  by  their 
diAion,  as  well  as  by  their  numbers,  pleafisd 
the  people  very  much,  and  were  much  ad? 
mired,  though  there  was  often  very  littte 
fenfe  or  matter  in  their  works.  In  imitatifui 
of  them,  he  fays,  the  ftile  of  the  oratorft 
was  at  firfl;  very  poetical ;  and  he  men- 
tions Gorgias  as  fpeaking  in  that  fiile. 
And,  fays  he,  there  are  many  who 
dill  admire  this  poetipal  ftile  of  elo-^ 
quence  :  But  among  the  learned  the  difr 
tindion  is  clearly  eftablifhed.  And  even 
the  tragic  poets,  he  fays,  write  in  a  ftile 
much  more  familiar,  and  liker  to  common 
fpeech ;  fo  thai  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
imitate  thofe  who,  themfelyes,  do  not  now 
compofe  in  that  ftile. 

Stile  neceflarily  confifts  of  two  things  t 
•  P.  35  and  36, 
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Words,  and  the  Gompontion  of  thefe  words 
into  fentences  or  periods*.  Of  thefe  two 
the  lad  is  the  mod  difficult :  And  it  is  fo 
in  all  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  writing  or 
fpeaking  art.  In  painting,  for  example^ 
it  18  more  difficult  to  put  together  figures 
properly  in  a  piece,  than  to  paint  the  fin-^ 
gle  figures.  In  poetry,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  put  together  properly  the  feve?? 
ral  parts  of  a  drama,  or  of  an  epic  poemi 
than  to  invent  particular  incidents,  and  to 
adorn  them  with  charaders  and  man<- 
ncrs.  And  every  compofer  as  well  as 
performer  in  mufic,  knows  how  mucl^ 
more  difficult  it  is  to  put  together  proper- 
ly the  notes,  fo  as  to  make  a  good  piece'bf 
mufic,  than  to  ufe  the  fineft  notes.  But* 
as  fingle  words  are  the  materials  of  which 
all  writing  or  fpeaking  ij?  compofed,  we 
muft  begin  with  explaining  the  nature  of 
them. 

Words,  with  refped  to  ftile  and  com- 
>ofition,  are  divided  into  proper,  and  tro<* 

f  Vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  chap.  x. 
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pica],  or  figurative,  as  they  are  com- 
monly, but  improperly  called.  Thefe  I 
have  defined  and  diftinguiflied  from  one 
another,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  third  volume  of  this 
work :  And  from  the  definition  there 
given,  it  is  evident  they  are  fo  connec- 
ted, that  the  one  cannot  be  underftood 
without  the  other :  For,  if  I  do  not 
know  what  the  proper  word  fignifies,  it  is 
impoilible  I  can  apply  it  juftly  in  a 
tropical  fignification,  by  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred from  its  proper  fenfe  to  another 
which  has  a  connexion  with  that  fenfe. 
It  is  therefore  a  capital  defedl  in  Dr.  John- 
fon's  Englifli  Didtionary,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  obferved  *,  that  he  has  not  diftin- 
guiflied the  proper  fignification  of  words 
from  the  tropical  ufe  of  them.  This  is 
an  error  which  the  French  Academy  has 
carefully  avoided,  and  which  makes  their 
diftionary  one  of  the  moft  valuable  dic- 
tionaries that  we  have  in  any  language. 

As  there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  work, 
♦  Vol.  5th.  of  this  work,  p.  274. 
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whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  without  va- 
riety in  a  certain  degree,  fo  there  can  be 
no  real  beauty  in  language  without  a  va- 
riety of  words,  and  not  of  tropical  words 
only,  but  of  proper.  For  a  language  is 
much  more  agreeable  and  pleafant  to  the 
ear^  when  it  is  not  obliged  to  exprefs  the 
fame  thing  even  by  the  fame  proper  word, 
but  can  diver fify  the  fpeech  by  fome  va- 
riety even  of  thefe  words.  At  the  fame 
time  this  variety  may  be  carried  too  far. 
For  I  have  heard  it  obferved  of  the  Ara* 
bic,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  that 
it  has  very  often  fix  or  feven  words  ex« 
prefling  the  very  fame  thing,  without 
trope  or  figure.  This,  I  think,  makes  the 
language  too  bulky  and  cumberfome.  But 
the  Greek,  in  this  refpedl,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  is  more  perfect  than  any  language 
that  I  know  :  For  it  has  a  very  confider- 
able  number  of  fynonymes,  but  not  too 
many. 

The  language  of  Homer  is  in  this  re- 
Ipedl,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  the  moft 
perfed  that   is  to  be   found   in   Greek, 
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derived  from  the-  Shanfcrit,  which  was  the 
ancient  language  of  Egypt,  and  was  car- 
ried by  the  Egyptians  into  India,  with 
their  other  arts,  and  into  Greece  by 
the  colonies  which  they  fettled  there. 
This  is  a  mod  curious  and  important 
fa£t  in  the  hidory  of  man ;  but  for  our 
prefent  purpofe  it  is  fuflScient  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  a  great  beauty  of  a  language,  to 
have  fuch  a '  variety  in  the  found  of  the 
fame  words,  if  that  introduces  no  confu- 
fion,and  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  by  which 
the  language  is  formed. 

But  though  the  Greek  of  later  times  has 
not  that  variety  of  found  of  the  fame  word 
without  any  change  of  the  (ignification, 
yet  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which 
^re  fimilar  both  in  their  found  and  fignifi- 
cation,   though   not  exadly  denoting  the 
fame  thing.     Thefe  are  words  formed  by 
derivation,  compofition,  and  flexion,  the 
three   great    arts    of    language,    without 
which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to 
have  conncded  together  millions  of  words, 
fo  that  they  could  be  comprehended  in  the 
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memory  and  readily  ufed*.  All  thefe 
word^s,  however  different  in  their  found 
and  fignification,  come  all  under  the  deno- 
mination of  words  proper  I  for  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  can  be  called  trope 
or  figure.  But  even  in  thefe  the  language 
of  Homer  is  more  rich  than  any  other  lan- 
guage in  Greek,  but  not  fo  rich  as  the  ori^* 
ginal  language^  the  Shanfcrit,  in  any  of 
the  three  articles  I  mentioned,  derivation^ 
compofition,  or  fiedion  :  And  particu^ 
larly  it  has  in  it  words  of  wonderful  com- 
pofition,  fome  of  which  I  have  been 
ihewn. — And  fo  much  for  proper  words* 

As  to  tropical  words,  it  is  not  the  dif- 
ference of  found  merely  that  makes  ^ 
trope,  but  there  mud  be  a  change  of  \\\t 
word  from  its  native  and  genuine  fignifi- 
cation,  to  another  that  is  different.  la 
this  way  I  have  defined  a  trope,  in  thcf 
third  volume  of  this  workf,  where  I  hav€J 


*  Vol.  5.  p.  434. 

f  Book  4<  chap.  3.  p.  24.  and  chap.  4.  p^  32. 
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explained,  at  great  length,  the  feveral  kinds 
of  tropes,  very  various  and  different  one 
from  another.  But  Ariftotle  has  reduced 
them  all  to  rule,  and  made  philofophy  of 
them  as  well  as  of  every  thing  elfe  of 
which  he  has  treated.  See  his  definition 
of  them,  and  his  divifion  of  them  into 
four  different  kinds,  which  I  have  given 
in  the  laft  chapter  quoted  of  the  third  vo- 
lume *• 

In  poetry  all  the  different  tropes  arc 
ufed,  and  particularly  by  Homer,  as 
I  have  fhewn  in  the  fourth  chapter  a- 
bove  quoted  j  but  in  the  rhetorical  ftilc 
there  is  hardly  any  other  trope  ufed  except 
what  is  commonly  called  Metaphor,  a 
word  ufed  by  Ariftotle  to  comprehend  all 
tropes ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  true 
etymological  fenfe  of  the  word.  But  we 
ufe  it  to  denote  only  one  of  the  four  kinds 
of  trope  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  and 
which  he  calls  xaTa  to  avcchoyov^  being 
taken  from  the  refemblance,  fiipilitude,  or 

*  Book  4.  chap.  3.  p.  37. 
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analogy  that  one  thing  liad  to  another  *. 
It  is  a  trope  not  only  much  ufed  in  poetry 
and  rhetoric,  but  in  common  fpeech  ;  and 
the  reafon  is,  that  it  both  adorns  the 
fiile,  and  expreflfes  the  thing  in  a  more 
lively  and  forcible  manner ;  for  a  meta- 
phor isa  fimile  in  one  word.  And,  if  it  be 
taken  from  any  great  fubje£t,  it  magnifies 
the  thing  fpoken  of :  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  taken  from  a  low  fubjed^ 
it  leflens  and  vilifies^  the  thing.  And  as 
extolling  or  depreciating  is  ufed  in  all  the 
three  different  kinds  of  rhetoric,  it  is  of 
very  general  ufe  in  the  art ;  and  Ariftotle 
fpeaks  of  it  as  the  only  trope  proper  to  be 
ufed  in  profe  compofitiijfn  "f. 

I  have  faid  a  good  deal  about  the  proper 
ufe  of  this  trope,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
above  referred  to,  where  I  have  inculcated 
what  I  have  before  obferved,  in  this  chap- 
ter $»  that  we  muft  perfedly  underftand 


•  Ibid.  p.  37  and  38. 
f  Lib.  3.  Rhet.  cap.  2. 
I  P.  94- 
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the  meaning  of  the  proper  word,  and  alfb 
the  meaning  of  the  tropical  word  which 
we  ufe  in  place  of  it.  The  knowledge, 
therefore,  of  both,  is  abfolutely  necef* 
fary,  and  they  muft  be  carefully  dif- 
tinguifhed  one  from  another:  So  that, 
as  I  have  obferved  *,  a  didionary  of 
any  language,  which  does  not  accurately 
diftinguifli  the  two,  beginning  with  the 
proper,  and  from  thence  deducing  the  me- 
taphorical ufe  of  the  word,  is  very  imper- 
fc€t  of  its  kind.  I  have  alfo  ihewn  the 
abufe  of  metaphors,  by  making  them  too 
frequent,  and  fo  making  either  a  riddle  of 
the  compofition,  if  the  metaphors  be  not 
clear  ;  or  though  they  be  clear,  too  many 
of  them  make  a  ftile  of  fimiles.  And  (o 
much  for  fmgle  words,  which  are  the  ma- 
terials of  compofition. 

*  Vol,  3.  p.  41  and  42, 
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Of  Compofition — it  gives  a  variety  and 

beauty  to  Stile^  which  no  choice  ofvoords 

can  do;— is  of  greater  difficulty  than  (he 

choice  of  vuords^therefore  negleSied  in 

modern  times ^  and  in  later  times  among 

the  antients. — ^//  Stiles  now  of  the 

fame  kind,  affcBing  what  is  called  fine 

laoguage.— /w  Compofition  a  progrefs  as 

in  other  arts.^The  Jieps  of  this  pro-^ 

grefsy  from  the  fhortef  fentence  to  a  pe* 

riod  of  feveral  members. — There  mujl 

have  been  a  time  for  this  progrefs — and 

the  firjl  compofition  muft  have  been  in 

fhort  fentences. — This  progrefs  proved 

by  fa^Sy  as  well  as  by  reqfoning. — The 

writings  of  Mofes  an  example  of  fhort 

compofition.-^This  kind  of  Stile  imitated. 

in  later  times  by  Saluft  and  Tacitus  a^ 

mong  the  Romans^  and  by  fome  French 

and  Englifh  writers.^  A  very  bad  Stilcy 

efpecially  when  it  affeSis  obfcurity.—Oj 
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the  pkafure  that  fame  have  in  decjpber" 
ing  Juch  a  Stile. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond 
part  of  Stile,  namely,  Compofition ; 
it  is  of  fo  much  greater  power  and  influ- 
ence than  fingle  words,  that  the  whole 
ftile,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  is  in 
Englifli  not  improperly,  I  think,  denomi- 
nated from  it :  It  is  of  fo  great  variety 
as  to  make  different  (liles  of  the  fame 
words :  And  in  the  fame  ftile  it  gives  a 
variety  which  it  is  impoflible  any  choice 
of  words  can  give.  It  gives  fuch  beauty 
to  the  ftile,  too,  as  well  as  variety,  that  in 
a.paflage  that  I  have  quoted  from  the  Ha- 
licarnafian  t,  he  compares  it  to  the  rod  of 
Minerva  in  Homer,  which  could  tranf- 
form  a  beggar  into  a  king  or  hero,  or,  n)ice 
<uerfa :  By  which  he  means,  that,  of  the 
moft  common  words,  good  compofition 
will  make  fine  poetry  or  profe ;  and  con* 

*  Vol.  3.  chap.  5.  in  the  beginning. 
\  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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trary  ways,  bad  compofition  will  difgrace 
the  beft  words  :  And  he  gives  examples  of 
both. 

As  (ompofltiotiy  therefore,  is  of  fuch 
power  and  influence,  and  of  fuch  beauty 
and  variety,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  of 
fuch  diflSculty,-— of  much  more  diflSiculty 
than  the  choice  of  the  words,  which  are  only 
the  elements  of  compofition.  This  it  has  in 
common,  as  I  have  obferved  *,  with  compo- 
fition in  all  arts.  And  this  difficulty  of  the 
pradlice  is  the  reafon  why  not  only  in  our 
times,  but  in  the  times  of  the  Halicarnafian^ 
compofition  was  fo  much  negleded,  and 
nothing  fludied  but  the  choice  of  words  i 
and,  as  we  all  at  prefent  afiedt  to  write  fine 
language,  and  think  we  cannot  make  it  fine 
otherwife  than  by  poetical  words,  meta- 
phors, and  figures  of  different  kinds^  the 
confequence  is,  that  we  have  no  difference 
of  flilefuited  to  the  different  fubjeds,but  all 


•  P.  93.  of  this  Tolume. 
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write  a  language  that  is,  as  I  have  obferved 
ellewhere,  a  motley  mixture  of  the  froth 
of  rhetoric  and  the  flowers  of  poetry  *, 

There  muft  have  been  a  progrefs  in  this 
art  io  various  and  fo  diflScuit ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  trace  this 
progrefs,  which,  I  think,  we  can  do  from 
monuments  yet  exifting.  But  before  we 
do  that,  we  muft  recoiled  that  there  is  no 
compofition,  properly  fo  called,  but  of 
words,  more  or  fewer,  making  fome  fenfc 
by  themfelves :  For  if  any  number  of 
words  be  colleded  together,  but  make  no 
fenfe  of  any  kind,  it  is  not  compofition, 
any  more  than  a  diforderly  colledtion  of 
the  materials  of  any  other  art.  Compofi- 
tion, therefore,  neceflarily  confifts  of  a 
certain  number  of  words,  having  a  certain 
meaning  ;  and  this  is  what  we  call,  in 
Englifh,  a  ScnttJice.  Now  this  compofi- 
tion may  confift  of  more  or  fewer  words. 


*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  this  fubjeft,  io 
the  third  diflertation  which  I  have  annexed  to  the  2U- 
vol.  of  this  work. 
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It  cannot  be  of  few^r  than  two  ;  But  it 
may  be  of  many  more.  When  the  words 
are  few,  it  is  a  fliort  fentence ;  when  they 
are  many,  it  is  a  long  fentence :  And 
when  that  long  fentence  is  divided  into 
what  we  call  members,  which  make  by 
themfelves  fome  kind  of  fenfe,  but  an  im- 
perfe^  one,  and  dependent  upon  the  fenfe 
of  the  whole  fentence,  then  there  begins 
to  be  beauty  and  variety,  if  thefe  members 
be  well  compofed,  and  fitly  put  together  ; 
and  if  there  be  in  the  whole  fentence  a 
certain  roundnefs  and  circumdudion,  mak- 
ing what  we  call  a  period,  then  is  the  com- 
pofition  complete,  and  trqly  rhetorjcah 

But  was  this  perfedion  of  compofition 
attained  at  once  ?  Or  was  there  not  a  pro- 
grpfs  in  it,  as  in  oth^er  arts  ?  And  I  think 
there  was,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe 
belonging  to  language ;  unleis  we  are  to 
fuppofe  that  a  language,  fuch  as  the  Shan- 
fcrit  or  the  Greek,  and  fine  fpeaking  and 
writing,  came  down  to  us  from  Heaven 
fiiredly  :  But  my  opinion  is,  that,  what- 
ever afliftance  we  may  have  got  at  firfl; 
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from  fuperior  intelligencies  to  enaUe  us  to 
invent  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  the 
reft  was  left  to  our  natural  fagacity.     I 
therefore  do  not  fuppofe  that  men,  when 
they  fiift  began  to  fpeak  and  write*  did 
put  together  many  words  in  fentences; 
nay,  I  do  not  believe  that  when  they  firft 
began  to  articulate,  they  put  together  ma« 
ny  fyllables  in  words.     And  I  think  the 
Chinefe  language  is  a  living  proof  of  this: 
For  it  confifts  entirely  of  monofyllables, 
and  without  any  change,  in  thefe  monofyl- 
lables,  of  the  order  or  pofition  of  the  lettersy 
or  any  thing  refembling  what  we  call  flec- 
tion ;  and  the  only  variety  they  give  them, 
is  by  different  tones,  fo  different,  that  they 
make   the   fame   monofyllable    fometimes 
fignify    nine     or     ten     different    things. 
Now     the    Chinefe     language,    as    well 
as  the   nation,   is  certainly  of  very  great 
antiquity ;    and,    1    believe,    it   was  the 
original   language  of  Egypt  long  before 
the  Shanfcrit   was    invented ;    and    from 
Kgypt  it  travelled  into  India,  and  from  In* 
fjl^  came  with  feme  pther  Egyptian  arts 
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into  China  *.  Nor  (faoujd  this  flow  pro«- 
grcfs  of  language  appear  wonderful  to 
thofe  who  confider  the  imperfect  fiate  of 
languages  at  this  day,  many  of  which  have 
not  all  the  elemental  founds ;  or  rather 
there  are  few  that  have  them  all.  The 
Chinefe  language  wants  feveral  of  them ; 
acid  even  our  Englifli  wants  one  of  them, 
aamely,  the  Greek  ypjtlon^  or  French  u^ 
iiiAead  of  which  we  pronounce  the  Greek 
diphthong  €v. 

Such  being  the  progrefs,  therefore,  of 
the  invention  of  letters,  fyllables,  and 
words,  there  mud,  I  think?  have  been  a 
fimilar  progrefs  in  the  compofition  of 
words.  The  fenfe  muft  have  been  at 
firft  concluded  in  a  few  words ;  and  the 
compofition  would  confift  of  a  number  of 
thefe  fhort  fentences,  not  connedcd  toge- 


*  See  Salmaiius  He/lensfiica^  p^  390.  and  391. 
where  he  maintains,  as  I  doj  that  the  moft  antient 
languages  confiftcd  of  words  only  of  one,  or  very  few 
fyllables.  Of  this  he  gives  feveral  examples  from  (k^ 
anticRt  Greek. 
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ther  by  the  fenfe.  but  independent  of  one 
another..  If  this  were  only  conjedure,  I 
ihould  think  it  a  mod  probable  one,  and 
I  think  even  neceffarily  deducible  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  But  it  is  proved 
by  fad:  as  well  as  by  reafoning :  For  the 
mold  antient  book  extant  is  the  writings 
of  Mofes,  which  are  compofed  almoft  all 
in  that  ftile,  without  long  fentences,  or 
any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  period,  keep- 
ing the  fenfe  fufpended  through  many 
words.  For  proof  of  this,  we  need  go 
no  farther  than  the  firft  verfes  of  the 
firft  chapter  of  Genefis,  where  wc  have 
the  creation  of  the  world  defcribed  in  fliort 
fentences,  without  any  thing  of  what  w€ 
would  call  compofition. 

This  ftile,  which  was  neceflary  before 
the  art  of  compofition  was  invented,  is 
fimple  and  pleafant.  But  when  it  was  ftu- 
died,  as  a  beauty,  by  Salluft  and  Tacitus 
and  their  modern  imitators,  it  is,  I  thiqk, 
very  bad  writing ;  for  it  is  impoflible 
jthat  ^it  can  be  beautiful,  wanting  art  and 
that  variety  which  is  eflential  to  beauty^ 
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But  in  Salluft  I  think  it  is  tolerable ;  and 
though  I  trannot  praifc  it,  it  does  not  give 
xne  offence.  But  where  there  is  point 
and  turn  affeded,  and  a  ftudied  obfcurity, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  Tacitus  *,  and  fome  of 
his  modern  imitators,  I  think  it  is  the 
worft  ftile  that  can  be  written.  There 
are,  I  know,  readers  that  delight  in  decy- 
phering  fuch  enigmatical  fentences  f,  and 
flatter  themfelves  that  they  not  only  read 
but  invent.  But  for  my  part,  I  have  no 
fuch  pleafure  ;  and  any  time  that  I  may 
have  beftowed  upon  expounding  thofe 
oracles  of  wifdom  that  are  fuppofed  to  be 
contained  in  the  fhort  fentences  of  Tacitus, 
I    have  thought   very  ill  employed,  not 

•  Sec  what  I  have  written  on  the  ftile  of  Tacitus, 
in  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  chap.  12.  p.  210. 

f  This  appears  to  have  been  the  tafte  of  fome  rea- 
ders in  the  days  of  Quintilian,  who  fays,  in  his  Injii^ 
tutiones  Oratoricae^  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  Pervqfit  quidem  jam 
mtHtos  ijla  perfuqftOy  ut  id  jam  demum  eleganter  atque  ^*- 
quifite  di^um  putenty  quod  inter pretandum  fit.  Sed  du" 
ditoribus  etiam  nonnuUis  grata  funt  haec^  quae  cum  intel" 
kxerinty  acumine  fuo  deleElantur^  et  gaudent  non  quajl 
audiverint  Jed  quafi  inveneririt* 
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finding  in  them  at  all  that  wifdom  which 
fome  think  they  difcover  in  him ;  but  only 
a  very  common  fenfe,  and  perhaps  not  a 
true  one,  or  not  belonging  to  the  fubjed. 
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CHAP.     iir. 


Compofthon  in  Jhort  fentences  does  not  de^ 
fer^e  the  name  of  compofition.^^Of  Com^^ 
pofition  in  longer  fentences .^-^The  figures 
belonging  to  that  compofition  of  three 
kinds  ; — figures  of  the  Syntax— of  the 
Senfc — and  of  the  Sound. — The  diffe- 
rence of  the  arrangement  of  ivords  in 
the  learned  languages  and  in  the  modern. 
^^-Words  at  a  diftance  jrom  one  another 
conneBed  together^  in  the  learned  Ian-- 
guages^  by  genders i  numbers ^  and  cafes. -^ 
This  produces  a  great  e^efl  in  compofi* 
tion. — Milton  has  availed  him} elf  of  the 
few  cafes  nve  have  in  Englifljy  to  com-- 
pofe  fome  fine  periods.  —  The  artificial 
compofition  in  the  learned  languages  not 
introduced  at  once. ^^ A  fimpler  compofi- 
tion ufed  at  firfi. — Our  language  is  fo 
crouded  vo'ith  confonants  and  monofylla^ 
blesy  that  no  compofition  could  make  it  fo 

Vol.  Vr.  P 
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plea/ant  as  the  Greek  and  LatifL—Ob^ 
jeiiion  to  the  artificial  eompqfition^  that 
it  makes  the  fenfe  obfcure. — This  an* 
fwered^  and  Jheivn  that  it  has  the  con* 
trary  effe^i.-^This  artificial  eompofition^ 
Jb  very  various^  has  its  bounds. — A  had 
art  in  this  matter^  as  'well  as  in  other 
things.— 'Of  the  Figures  of  Syntax.^ 
Some  of  thefe  only  proper  for  poetry.— 
Three  of  them  may  be  ufed  in  oratory. — 
Elipfts^  Parenthefts^  and  Repetition. — 
The  Elipjis,  much  ufed  by  Demoftbenes^ 
and  other  Attic  nvriters ; — it  gives  a 
terfnefs  and  neatnefs  to  the  Jlyle.—Pa'^ 
renthcfis^  a  beautiful  figure — much  ufed 
by  Demofihenes ; — in  fpeaking  it  has  a 
nvo7iderfulgoodeffefl. — Repetition^  mode- 
rately ufed^  has  likeivife  a  good  effe£l.^Of 
the  figures  of  the  fenfe. — Thefe  divided 
into  three  kinds ^  fuch  as  are  Pathetic^ 

EthiCj  and^  l^ftbi  f^^^  ^^  ^'^h  *^^n  ^^^ 
form  of  the  fiile^  Jo  as  to  make  it  diffe- 
rent  from  common  fpetch.^Of  the  Per 
the  tic  kind  are  Exclamation^  Hyperbole^ 
EpithetSy  Profopopoea^  and  painting  the 
fibjsfl.—Of  the  different  vfe  of  thefe  by 
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Cicero  and  DemoJihenes.-^Of  the  Ethic 
kind^  as  many  fgures  as  there  are  man^ 
ners  and  cbaraffers  to  be  imitated. — 
Difference  bet'wixt  Poetry  and  Oratory 
^tb  refpeSl  to  thefe  figures- — Of  the 
Figures  ofSenfe  of  the  third  kind,  ivith^ 
out  pajjion  or  charaSiers. — Thefe  ivith-' 
(mt  number.-^ An  example  given  of  the 
.  \;ariety  of  this  figure. 


AFTER  fcaving  given  an  accoiint  of 
the  firft  words  thai  were  ufed  by 
men,  when  a  language  of  art  came  to  be 
formed^  and  of  what  nature  the  firft  com- 
pofition  of  words  in  fpeech  or  writing 
luras,  I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  feveral 
v£gures  which  diverfify  compofition,  after 
it  was  formed  into  fentences  of  fome 
length  :  For  a  compofition  in  fliort  len- 
iences of  a  few  words,  though  making  a 
complete  fenfe,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of 
compofition. 

The   figures  obferved  by  grammarians 
^r«  divided  into  three  kinds,  the  figures  of 
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Syntax  or  conftruftion ;  2dfy^  figures  of 
the  lenfc,  that  is,  fuch  as  affeft  the  fcnfe 
of  the  words ;  and,  la/lfyj  thofe  which  may 
•be  called  figures  of  the  Sound,  relating  to 
the  rhythm  and  melody  of  fuch  languages 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

Before  I  begin  to  fpeak  of  thefe  feveral 
figures,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  fay  fomcthing 
of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  word« 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  compared  with  the 
arrangement  of  them  in  modern  languages, 
fuch  as  the  Engliih.  This  arrangement  of 
the  words  is  no  figure  of  fpeech,  except 
where  the  tranlpofition  is  violent  and  un- 
common, and  then  it  is  called  llyperba- 
ton^^  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
figures  of  I'pcech  :  But,  even  where  it  is 
not  lo  violent,  it  is  proper  to  be  taken  n(>- 
tice  of,  as  it  makes  the  ftile  very  different 
from  common  fpeech- 

From  the  great  excellency  of  the  gram- 
mar of  the  learned  languages,  which  have 

•  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Ilyperbaton,  vol.  ^. 

J).    221. 
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numbers,  gender^,  and  cafes,  and  thereby 
connect  their  words  together,  it  is  evident 
that  thofe  languages  are  not  under  the  ne<- 
ceffity  of  placing  the  words  befide  one 
another  which  are  joined  together  in  con- 
firudion,  but  may  have  them  at  a  confi-^ 
derable  diftance  from  one  another,  and  in 
diflFerent  order,  fometimes  the  one  before 
the  other,  and  fometimes  after  * ;  whereas 
our  language,  wanting  thefe  three  ways  of 
conneding  words,  is  obliged  to  conned!  its 
words  chiefly  by  juxta-pofition,  which 
makes  the  compofition  in  our  language 
very  much  ftinted,  and  tedioufly  uniform, 
compared  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  f. 


♦  See  what  I  have  further  faid  of  the  variety  of 
antient  compofition,  p.  218.  and  following,  of  vol, 
4th.  and  p.  245.  and  following  of  vol.  5th.  where  I 
have  treated  pretty  fully  of  the  difference  betwixt  an- 
tient  and'  modern  compofition. 

t  In  the  fine  fpeech  of  Satan,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  what  may  be  done  in  compofition  by  the  va- 
riety of  cafes  of  nouns.  In  Englifh  we  have  that 
variety  only  in  our  pronouns,  and  Milton  has  availed 
himfelf  of  it  to  make  one  of  the  fineft  periods  in 
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But  this  artificial  compofitioa  ia  the 
]earD€d  languages,  was  like  other  things 
of  art)  not  brought  to  perfedion  at  once, 
but  by  degrees.  A  much  fimpler  compo- 
fition  would  at  firll  be  ufed,  and  which 
was  prefervedi  even  in  later  times,  in 
laws,  edi^s,  and  decrees,  and  ia  fami* 
liar  epiftles^,  in  which  the  ftile  is  much 
fimpler,  in  this  refped^  than  the  orato- 
rial,  hiftorical,  or  even  the  didadic.  But 
when  writing  and  fpeaking  came  to  be 
formed  into  an  art,  it  would,  in  procefs  of 
time,  be  difcovered,  that  the  tranfpofitioa 

Englifli,  and  which  otherwife  could  not  have  been 
near  fo  fine.     It  begins  thus. 

Me  tho'  juft  right  and  the  fixt  laws  of  Heaveni 
Did  firft  create  your  leader,-^ 

I  will  fay  no  more  of  it  here,  becaufe  I  have  com- 
mented largely  upon  it  in  the  3d  chap,  of  the  ^d 
book  of  vol.  ^d.  and  alfo  in  the  9th  chap,  of  vol.  3d  of 
this  work,  except  to  obferve,  that  if  the  pronoun  of 
the  firft  perfon  /  had  not  had  an  accufative  different 
from  the  nominative,  it  would  have  been  impoffiblc 
for  Milton  to  have  given  the  period  that  roundnefs 
and  compaftncfs  which  it  has. 

'^  Sec  p.  218.  and  219.  of  vol.  4. 
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of  words  from  the  natural  order  of  fj^ntaxy 
produces  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  com- 
poficion  ;  and  when  melody  and  rhythm 
came  to  be  fludied,  it  was  in  fome  fort  of 
abfolute  neeeffity.  But  though  our  liber- 
ty of  compofition  were  as  great  as  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  we  have  fo  many  monofyllables 
in  our  language,  and  words  with  fo  many 
confonants  crouded  together,  and  thele  fa 
different  from  one  another,  as  not  eafily 
to  coalefce  together  in  the  fame  found,  that 
it  would  be  impoffible,  by  any  arrange- 
ment, to  make  a  compofition  fo  pleafant  as 
that  of  Greek  and  Latin  *. 

It  may  be  ojefted  to  this  artificial  Com- 
pofition, that  though  it  no  doubt  give  a 
great  variety  to  the  ttile,  it  makes  it  ob- 
kure.  But  this  objedtion  I  think  I  haVe 
anfwered  in  the  third  diflertatioii,  which 


♦  Sec  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fubjcft,  in 
the  ad  vol.  of  this  work,  book  3.  chap.  5.  and  6. 
where  I  have  fhewn  at  what  pains  the  Greeks  were 
to  make  their  language  fmooth  and  pleafant  to  the 
car. 
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I  have  annexed  to  my  fecond  volume, 
v^here  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  that  in  the 
bed  Greek  otatorial  compofitions,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Demofthenes,  the  words  are  fo 
arranged,  that  they  draw  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  or  reader,  and  have  more 
weight  and  emphafis  than  if  they  were 
placed  in  what  we  would  call  the  natural 
order.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  difficult  for  one, 
who  knows  only  Engli(h  or  fome  other 
modern  languages,  to  underftand  the  words 
arranged  in  a  manner  fo  different  from 
that  to  which  he  has  been  accuftomed: 
And  though  he  may  underftand  the  words 
feparately  /and  by  themfelves,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  them 
compofed  in  a  fentence,  till  they  are  put  in- 
to the  order  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  that  is,  the  order  in  which  a 
fchool-boy  conftrues  them.  But,  accor- 
ding to  the  Greek  proverb,  *  Fine  things 
•  are  difficult.*  Ufe,  however,  makes 
them  eafy  j  and,  as  we  are  commonly 
taught  the  learned  languages  when  we  are 
young,  we  are  foon  reconciled  to  a  com* 
pofition  which  at  firft  appeared  fo  unna- 
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tural  to  u6.  And  it  becomes  at  laft  not 
only  more  pleafant  to  our  ears,  but  it  con- 
veys the  meaning  more  clearly  and  forci- 
bly to  us,  efpecially  if  the  compofition  be 
in  good  periods,  than  ariy  other  arrange- 
ment of  the  words. 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  ar- 
rangement, however  various  it  may  be, 
(and  it  was  certainly  very  various,  efpe- 
cially in  their  oratorial  compofitions),  was 
without  bounds  and  limits  :  For  it  is  not 
every  artificial  compofition  that  is  clafEcal ; 
and  there  is  bad  art  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  good.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  compare  the  compofition  of 
Ammianus  Marellinus,  or  of  the  later 
Latin  writers,  with  the  compofition  of 
Cicero,  Julius  Caelar,  or  any  writer  of 
the  Auguftan  age.  And  if  fuch  a  com- 
pofition as  that  of  Ammianus  is  critically 
compared  with  thefe  compofitions  of  a 
better  age  and  tafte,  it  will  be  found  that^ 
what  makes  the  difference  chiefly  is,  the 
pofition  of  the  words,   which   in   the  one 

Vol.  VI.  Q^ 
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are  fo  placed,  as  to  anfwer  beft  to  thefenfe^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  the  ftilc  nu- 
merous and  pleafing  to  tte  ear. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  what  is  properly 
called  Figures  of  compofition,  beginning 
with  the  figures  of  conftrudion.  Of  thefe 
I  have  treated  fo  fully,  in  volume  3d. 
chapter  6.  that  I  have  very  little  to  add 
here,  except  that  there  are  many  Figures 
mcfhiioned  therej  which  are  not  at  all  pro- 
per for  profe  compofition,  but  are  ufed  by 
the  poets,  particularly  Homer,  which  give 
a  variety  to  the  poetic  ftile,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  do  not  make  it  obfcure,  as  I 
think  I  have  fhewn  from  the  examples  I 
have  given.  The  Paroiiomajia^  and  the 
Parifojis^  are  very  much  ufed  by  poeC8 
and  by  feme  orators,  but  I  think  ought  to 
be  very  fparingly  ufed  by  thofe  who  fpeak 
upon  bufinefs,  and  not  for  mere  fhow  and 
oftentation,  which  was  the  cafe  of  xht 
Epideidic  orators.  And  I  think  there  are 
only  three  of  the  figures  which  I  have 
mentioned  that  arc  proper  for  all  orationsl 
And  thefc  are,  the  EUipfis^  the  Parcntbt^ 
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fis^  and  Repetition  :  As  to  EUipJis^  it  is  a 
figure  much  ufcd  by  the  Attic,  writers  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  their  orators.  And 
indeed  it  is  a  diftinguifhing  mark  of  that 
dialedt,  which  gives  it  a  terfenefs  and 
neatnefs,  free  from  all  kind  of  froth  and 
fuperfluity  j  and  by  Demofthenes  parti- 
cularly it  is  very  much  ufed,  and,  1  think, 
contributes  not  a  little  to  that  eTgzyoTws,  as 
it  was  called,  which  condenfed  his  ftile  fo 
much,  and  brought  it  fo  forcibly  home  to 
the  hearers.  The  parenthefis,  too,  he  has 
very  much  ufed  ;  and  fometimes  even  pa- 
renthefis within  parenthefis  *,  of  which  I 
have  given  an  example  f.  It  is  alfo  much 
ufed  by  poets,  and  particularly  by  Milton, 
■from  whom  I  have  given  moft  beautiful 
examples  of  it :  And  indeed  I  know  no 
figure  that  adorns  any  kind  of  writing 
more.  In  fpeaking  it  has  a  wonderful  ef- 
fcdl,  if  it  be  well  compofed  and  well  pro- 
nounced. And  even  in  writing,  though 
not  intended   for  fpeaking,  it  varies  the 

•  Sec  vol,  3d.  of  this  work,  p.  74. 
t  Ibid. 
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ftile  agreeably :  For  the  teft  of  good  writ- 
ing, as  I  have  clfewhere  obfcrved,  is  read- 
ing it,  and  what  does  not  pleafe  the  ear 
when  weH  read,  I  fay,  is  not  well  written* 
But  befides  pleafing  the  ear,  if  the  matter 
of  it  be  of  weight,  1  fay,  that  matter  is 
more  forcibly  conveyed  to  the  readcTi 
(landing  by  itfelf,  than  if  it  was  mixed 
with  the  reft  of  the  fentence.  But  in  our 
modern  Writing  this  figure  is  much  out  of 
fafliicn  :  There  is  hardly  a  parenthefis  to 
be  found  in  the  French  books  now  pub- 
liftied ;  and  1  have  heard  it  obferved  of  our 
faTliionable  writer  Mr  Gibbons,  that  in  his 
hillory,  at  leaft  in  the  firft  volumes  of  it 
that  were  publiflied,  there  is  not  a  paren- 
thefis to  be  found.  And  I  think  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  true,  as  it  is  very  well  known 
that  he  has  formed  his  tafte  of  writing 
upon  the  French  authors. 

The  laft  figure  I  mentioned  is  Repeti* 
tion^  which  is  a  figure  ufed  in  all  kinds  of 
wri'ing  and  fpeaking.  Of  this,  too,  in  the 
cha[:ier  above  quoted,  I  have  given  fome 
beaucifql  examples :  But  it  may  be  inteo^- 
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perately  ufed,  as  well  as  any  other  figure; 
and  of  this  likewife  I  have  given  an  ejs> 
ample  from  Cicero*. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  figures  of 
the  fenfe  or  meaning.  Thefe,  fays  Quin- 
tilian,  are  fo  many  that  they  cannot  be 
numbered :  But  1  think  they  may  be  re<>* 
duced  to  certain  clafies,  and  accordingly  I 
have  divided  them  into  three  ;  firji^  fuch 
as  exprefs  fome  feeling  or  emotion  of  the 
mind ;  fecondly^  fuch  as  exprefs  the  cha- 
ra&er  or  manners  of  the  fpcaker  or  writer ; 
and,  thirdly^  fuch  as  without  exprefiing 
either  of  thefe,  give  a  turn  and  form  to 
the  thought  and  expreflion,  different  from 
what  is  ufual  in  common  fpeech.  Under 
one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  may  be  rank-«- 
ed,  as  I  imagine,  every  figure  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  devifed  t» 

Of  all  thefe  three  kinds  I  have,  in  the 
chapter  below  quoted,  mentioned  different 

♦  Sec  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  p.  80. 
f  Ibid.  chap.  6.  p.  107. 
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figures,  beginning  with  thofe  belonging  to 
the  Pathetic,  of  which  kind  one  is  Excla^ 
mation^  little  ufed  by  the  orators  of  Greece, 
and  not  at  all  by  DemoftheneSi  but  very 
much  by  Cicero,  Then  I  fpeak  of  Hyper^ 
bole^  not  very  much  ufed  by  the  beft  poets^ 
and  hardly  at  all  by  fuch  orators  as  De« 
mofthenes.  Next  I  mention  Epithets^ 
more  proper  for  the  poetical  ftile  than  the 
oratorial,  and  therefore  not  much  ufed  by 
orators  who  write  a  chafte  and  correft 
ftile.  Then  I  fpeak  of  Prqfopopoea^  a 
figure  entirely  poetical,  and  not  ufed  by 
any  Greek  orator,  as  far  as  T  can  recoi- 
led :  But  Cicero  has  thought  proper  to  a- 
dorn  his  ftile  with  it  *. 

The  laft  figure  of  the  Pathetic  I  fliall 
mention,  is  what  is  called  in  Greek  cT/aru- 
7rwcr/$,  that  is,  a  particular  and  circumftan- 
tial  defcripiion  of  a  thing,  fuch  as  may  be 
called  painting  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  excit- 
ing any  paflion.  It  is  a  figure  belonging 
more  to  poetry  than  oratory.     It  is  how^ 

f  Vol.  3d.  p.  115. 
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ever  fometimes  ufed  by  orators,  and  I  have 
given  an  example  where  it  is  ufed  by  De- 
mofthenes  ;  but  with  a  difference  which 
I  have  obferved  betwixt  the  poetical  and 
oratorial  ufe  of  this  figure  *.  But  Cicero 
has  not  obferved  this  diftindion,  as  I  have 
ihewn,  in  a  defcription  of  his,  which  may 
be  called  a  piece  of  Dutch  painting  f. 

As  to  the  figures  of  the  Ethic  kind,  thefe 
I  have  explained  in  the  eight  chapter  of 
the  fame  third  volume,  where  I  think  I 
have  made  the  proper  diftindion  betwixt 
defcribing  a  character  and  imitating  a  cha* 
rader.  It  is  a  figure  belonging  both  to 
poetry  and  oratory ;  but  in  different  le- 
fpeds :  For  it  is  chiefly  his  own  charader 
which  the  orator  rcprefents  j  whereas  the 
poet  has  nothing  to  do  at  all  to  appear 
himfelf  in  his  piece.  One  fpecies  of  this 
figure  is  very  well  known,  viz.  Irony; 
but  there  are  as  many  fpeciefes  of  it,  as 
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there  are  different  charadlers  and  manners 
to  be  imitated  *. 

The  laft  figures  of  the  fenfe,  according 
to  my  divifion  of  them,  are  fuch,  as  with- 
out exprefling  either  charader  or  pafiion, 
give  a  turn  or  form  to  the  thought\ind 
expreflion,  different  from  what  is  ufual  ia 
common  fpeech :  Of  thefe  I  have  men- 
tioned fome  particular  figures,  fuch  as 
interrogation,  antithefis,  fimile,  and  allego- 
ry f.  But  of  the  figures  of  this  kind  it 
may  be  truly  faid  what  Quintilian  fays  of 
all  figures  of  the  fenfe,  that  they  cannot  be 
numbered.  Of  this  I  think  I  have  given 
a  proof  from  Milton,  in  Satan's  fpeech  in 
the  council  of  the  devils  J,  which  I  have 
taken  down  and  put  up  again  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  fhewing  how  the  fame  fenfe 
may  be  varied  by  diflferent  compofitions. 

*  P.  136.  of  vol.  3d.  and  following. 

f  Ibid.  chap.  9.  p.  143. 

%  Ibid.  p.  138.  and  following. 
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CHAP.      IV, 


Qf  the  third  dqfs  of  the  figures  $f  lan^ 
gunge  ijuhich  affeSi  the  fi)undy  viz.  the 
Mehdy  and  the  Rhythm. — The  meqfur- 

-  fid  Rhythm  or  'uerfificatiou  of  the  antient 
languages^  to  be  treated  of  in  the  book 
upon  Poetry ; — but  of  the  Rhythm  of 
their  profe^  fomething  to  be  faid  in  this 
book —  Of  the  melody  of  fpeech. — The 
difference  betivixt  that  melody  and  the 
melody  of  muftc.—lt  has  a  greater  refsm^ 
hlance  to  the  Recitativo  of  the  Italian 
opera^  than  any  other  muftc  nve  ^w^c;;-^ 
hut  differs  from  that  alfo. — The  Me^ 
lody  therefore  of  Language^  a  muftcql 
tone  fiouoing  through  the  ivhole  fpeech^ 
not  rifing  ?fc  often  nor  too  high. — 
No  language  perfeSl  ^without  it. — 
Origin  of  the  Melody  of  Language. 
— Singing    more   natural  to   man  than 

Vol.  VI.  R 
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fpeech.^Thts   the  mojl  difficult  of  all 

human  inventions. — Men  therefore  fw^ 

before  they  fpoke.— Language^   as  well 

as   the   race   of  men^   came  from    the 

fouth  and  eajl. — People  of  tbefe  countries 

more  mufical  than  the  people  of  the  north 

and  'uoefi. — When  men   began   to  fpeai^ 

they  joined  muftc  with  their  arttculathi^ 

'---^Ofthe  melody  of  the  Chinefe  language. 

*-^This   a  mojl  wonderful    languagerr. 

Particular  information  which  the  author. 

had  concerning  that  language. — The  Cbi- 

'nefe  frji  ufed  muftcal  tones^  before  thej 

learned  to  articulate. — This  they  learned 

from  Egypt. — Progrefs  of  the  art  there. 

— jinfiver  to  thofe  who  deny  that  ever  a 

language  exijled  with  melody. — This  pro* 

njed  from  fa^s. — 77?^   melody   of  Ian* 

guage  loji  in  all  degenerate   languages, 

— Of  the  variety  of  melody  in  the  Greek 

language*— Not  the  fame  variety  in  the 

Latin, — Melody^  therefore^  not  fo  much 

JJ tidied  in  the  Latin  compofition.. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  third  clafs 
of  figures  of  compofition,  according 
i!6  the  ihethod  in  which  I  have  ranked 
them ;  thefe  haVe  nothing  to  do  with 
ihe  fyntax,  or  the  fenfe  of  the  Words,  but 
relate  ahogcther  to  the  found  ;  for  they 
belong  to  the  profody  of  the  learned  lan- 
j^ages,  which  makes  what  the  Haficarna- 
fian  calls  the  Melody  of  Language,  and 
to  the  rhythm^  of  which  the  antients  com- 
pofed  their  verfe  and  numerous  profe.  Of 
this  laft  I  propofe  to  fay  fomething  in  this 
part  of  my  work,  leaving  what  I  have  to 
fay  of  the  antient  verfe  to  the  laft  volume 
of  this  work,  in  which  I  am  to  treat  of 
the  Stite  bf  Poetry.  As  to  the  profody  or 
mdody  of  the  antient  languages,  I  have 
faid  a  good  deal  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  fecohd  book  of  the  fecond  volume  of 
this  work.  But,  as  it  is  fo  little  underftood 
at  prefent,  even  by  thofe  who  call  them- 
felves  fcholars,  that  fome  deny  even  the 
exiftence  of  it,  and  do  not  believe  that  any 
people  ever  fpoke,  or  that  they  could 
fpeak,  as  J  fuppofe  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
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mans  did^,  I  think  it  is  neceflary  to  add 
here  a  good  deal  nK)re  upon  the  fubjed. 

.  In  the  firft  place,  as  I  have  obienred  ia 
the  above  mentioned  fourth  chapteri  p. 
271,  there  are  many  virho  value  themielva 
much  upon  their  knowledge  of  Profody, 
yet  do  not  fo  much  as  know  what  the 
word  means :  For  they  confound  it  with 
rhythm,  and  think  it  denotes  the  quantity^ 
or  length  and  ihoKtnefs  of  the  fyllables ; 
whereas  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
but  relates  to  a  thing  quite  different^  viz*^ 

•  Sec  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  vol. 
5th.  of  this  work,  p.  443,  where  I  have  fhewn  not 
only  that  it  is  poffiWe  to  fpeak  in  this  way,  but  that 
there  is  a  nation  actually  exiAing  in  North  America^ 
who  do  at  this  day  fpeak  fo.  If  the  reader  will  not 
believe  this  faft,  let  him  attend  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Cuckow  pronounces  his  name,  and  he  will  find 
that  there  is  both  melody  and  rhythm  in  that  pro- 
xvunciation  :  For  the  accent  upon  the  firft  fyllable  is  a 
third  above  the  tone  of  the  laft  fyllable,  but  which  is 
longer  than  the  firfl,  and  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one^  as 
far  as  my  ear, can  judge.  Now  I  think  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  fuch  muiical  nations  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
had  as  much,  or  more,  muCc  in  their  pronunciation 
than  .the  Cuckow. 
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the  mufical  tones  \?hich  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  gave  to  the  fyllables  of  their  words^ 
and  which  made  their  language  truly  melo* 
dious,  and  is  therefore  very  properly  cal- 
led by  the  Halicarnafian,  the  Melody  of 
the  Language.  The  Latins  have  a  word 
compofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Greek 
word  Tfocoohay  and  denoting  precifely  the 
fame  thing,  I  mcaa.  the  word  accentus^ 
which  does  not  mean,  as  fome  ignorant 
people  may  think,  what  we  call  accent^ 
a  thing  fo  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  that  they  had  not  fo  much 
as  a  name  for  it  ^. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  diftinguifh 
betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech  and  the  me- 
lody of  mufic  J  fo  that  they  fuppofe  the 
antients  fung  or  chaunted  when  they 
fpoke.  This  miftake  I  have  alfo  taken 
notice  of  in  p.  286,  of  the  fecond  volume^ 
and  have  fhewn,  from  authority  which 
cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  two  was,  that  the  melody  of 

•  See  vol.  4th.  p.  32, 
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fpcech  was  cvn^^  or  $p  pMH^  that  is,  pn^ 
ceeded  by  Jlides^  whereas  the  melody  of 
mufic  was  diaftematic^  as  they  exfU'cffed  it^ 
that  is,  the  notes  did  not  run  into  one  oM- 
ther^  but  nvere  diftinguijhed  by  perceptibk 
intervals.  The  likefl  thing  we  have  in 
modern  times  to  the  antient  melody  of 
fpeech,  is  the  Recitativo  of  the  Italian  op£^ 
ra,  which  1  hold  to  be  a  very  valuable  re- 
main of  the  antient  theatrical  mufic.  But 
it  differs  from  that  Recitativo  in  this  mate^ 
rial  point,  that  the  notes  of  the  recitativo 
are  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  per- 
ceptible intervals,  and  not  running  into 
one  another  like  the  melody  of  antient 
fpeech.  It  is  therefore  no  more  than  mu- 
fic more  fimple  than  the  mufic  of  the 
fongs  of  the  opera,  and  therefore  better 
accommodated  to  narrative,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  it  is  chiefly  ufed  ;  whereas  the  fongs 
are  expreflive  of  fentiment  and  paflion. 

The  melody,  therefore,  of  Greek  and 
Latin  confided  of  mufical  tones,  which 
flowed  through  the  whole  compofition, 
with  the  variety  of  high  and  low,  without 
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which   there   can   be   no   mufic    of   any 
kiod,    but   the   high    never  rifing   above 
a  fijt})^  and  being  not  too  frequently  re^ 
peated  ;  for  there  is  never  more  than  one 
acute  accent  upon  the  fame  word,  though 
fdnfifting   of   feveral   fyllables.     This,   I 
thinks  muft  have  made  a  fweet  and  (imple 
pielody,  with  variety  enojogfa,  a$  the  high 
tone  does  not  always  return  at  the  fame 
interval.     1  will  only  add  further  upon 
this  fubjed,  that  without  a  melody  of  one 
l&ind   or   another,    no    language  can  be 
perfe^  ;  for  the  voice,  as  Ariftotle  has  obr 
ferved  *,  is  )Jic  mod  imitative  faculty  be- 
longing to  us,  and  therefore  it  ihould  be 
employed  to  its  full  extent;  and  fliould 
not  only  imitate  fentiments  and  paifion^ 
but  alfp  mufical  tones. 

And,  if  we  ftudy  the  hiftory  and  philo-r 
fophy  of  man,  and  can  afcend  to  the  ori-^ 
gin  of  this  wonderful  art  of  language,  we 
jhall  find  that  the  firft  language  fpoken  by 
man  muft  have  been  mufical ;  for  finging 
is  natural  to  man  as  well  as  to  fome  birds  9 

•  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  cap.  i. 
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ivhereas  language  is  fo  far  from  being  na« 
cural  to  man,  that  it  is  a  work  of  the 
greateft  art)  and  mod  difficult  invention  (if 
it  was  invented  by  men)  of  all  the  arts  we 
pradlfe.  For  fetting  afide  the  grammatical 
arty  even  articulation,  which  furniflxes 
only  the  materials  of  language,  is  of  itfelf 
not  only  of  difficult  invention,  but  fo  di& 
ficult  in  the  pradice,  requiring  fo  many 
various  pofitions  and  anions  of  the  or« 
gans  of  pronunciation,  that  nothing  but 
continued  pra£tice  from  our  infancy  can 
tnake  it  eafy  for  us  :  And  therefore,  as  I 
have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  language  is  the 
moft  wonderful  of  all  the  arts  we  have  in- 
vented, as  we  have  produced  not  only  the 
art,  but  furniflied  the  materials  of  itj 
whereas,  in  the  other  arts  we  pradife,  na- 
ture has  given  us  the  materials. 

If,  therefore,  there  ever  was  a  natural 
ftate  of  man,  and  if  he  did  not  come  into 
this  world  pradtifing  all  the  arts  that  he 
now  practices,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not, 


f  Vol.  4th.  p.  1 76.  and  following. 
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io  his  natural  (late,  fpeak  :  But  he  fung ; 
for  having  a  voice  capable  of  variety 
of  tones,  and  being  naturally  pleafed 
with  thofe  tones  put  together,  though 
in  the  moft  rude  and  artlefs  manner,  he 
would  make  fome  kind  of  mufic  with  bis 
voice,  that  is,  he  would  fing :  Or,  if  we 
will  not  believe  that  inftindt  would  diredl 
him  to  do  that,  we  may  fuppofe,  as  Lucre- 
tius does,  that  he  learned  it  by  imitating 
the  birds  *. 

Further,  hiftory  informs  every  man 
who  ftudies  it  in  the  grand  and  compre- 
henfive  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  fpecies, 
that  language  and  the  race  of  men  came 
from  the  fouth  and  eaft.  Now,  the  peo- 
ple there  are  much  more  mufical  than  in 
the  north  and  weft,  where  they  appear  to 
have  almoft  quite  loft  thofe  mufical  talents, 

*  This  notion  of  Lucretius  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  what  the  wild  girl,  whom  I  faw  in  France,  told 
me :  For  (he  faid,  the  mufic  in  her  country  was  an 
imitation  of  the  finging  of  birds. 

Vol.  VI.  S 
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which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
fouth  and  eaft  :  And  the  further  north  thcf 
have  gone,  the  more  they  have  loft  of 
ihofe  talents ;  fo  that,  as  Lemmius,  the  Dt- 
nifh  mifTionary  among  the  Laplanders^  ia- 
forms  us,  thefe  people,  though  undoubted* 
ly  they  came  from  a  country  far  to  the 
eaft  ^,  could  hardly  be  taught  the  common 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  language  they  lpcak| 
ivhich  is  now  known,  with  great  certainty,  to  hafc 
come  from  a  very  remote  country  in  the  caft,  lying 
betwixt  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas  j  for  there  is  si 
book  written  by  one  Sainovicks,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Denmark,  printed  in  1770,  (it  is  a 
rare  book,  of  which  I  had  the  ufe  from  the  King^s 
library,  when  I  was  laft  in  London),  where  the 
author  proves,  I  think  demonftratively,  by  comparing 
the  two  languages  together,  that  the  Hungarian  and 
Lapland  languages  arc  both  dialects  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  confequently,  that  the  people  muft  be  ori* 
gindly  the  fame.  The  affinity  of  the  two  languages 
he  proves,  not  only  by  their  having  fo  many  words  ia 
common,  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fifty,  (p.  35.) 
but  by  idioms  of  fyntax  and  compofition,  which  could 
not  be  accidental,  (p.  61.)  Now,  if  they  were  origi- 
nally the  fame  people,  it  is  the  greateft  migration  of 
men  that  we  read  of  in  the  hiftory  of  man,  greater 
than  the  migration  of  the  Cimbers  from  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefe  to  the  Cimbric,  or  of  the  Goths  from 
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church  tunes.  But  there  is  a  fouthetn 
and  eaftern  nation,  with  which  we  are 
pretty  well  acquainted,  I  mean  the  Chinefe, 
who  retain  the  mufical  genius  of  their  coun- 
try fo  much,  that  they  have  a  much  greater 
variety  of  mufical  accents  upon  their  fylla- 
bles  than  the  Greeks  had  :    For  the  fame 

Crim  Tartary  to  Germany  and  Sweden:  For  the 
Hungarians,  who  call  thcmfelves  Majars^  came  from 
a  country  betwixt  the  Eiixine  and  Cafpian  feas,  where 
there  is  a  people  of  that  name  (fee  the  fecond  edition 
of  vol.  ift.  of  this  work,  p.  594.  in  the  note)  and  who, 
we  muft  fuppofe,  fpeak  the  fame  language,  as  they 
bear  the  fame  name-  Now  what  a  migration  this  was, 
from  the  Cafpian  fea,  at  lead  from  beyond  the  Eux- 
ine,  to  Lapland,  whether  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  come 
direftly  from  their  parent  country  to  Lapland,  or, 
what  I  think  more  probable,  from  Hungary  to  Lapr 
land.  This  fliews  how  much  the  ftudy  of  language  is 
connefled  with  the  hiftory  of  man  ;  fince  by  it  we  dif- 
cover  the  connexion  of  nations  with  one  another, 
and  their  migration  from  the  mod:  diftant  countries 
to  the  countries  which  they  now  inhabit.  I  will  only 
add,  concerning  the  language  of  thefe  two  nations, 
that  it  is  a  language  of  art,  having  one  art  belonging 
'  to  language,  which  no  other  language  in  Europe  at 
prefent  has,  that  of  forming  cafes  of  nouns  by  fle<^tion. 
This  is  a  proof,  that  not  only  the  race  of  men  came 
from  the  eaft  and  fouth  to  the  weft  and  north,  but 
that  they  brought  with  them  a  language  of  ar^ 
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monofyllable  among  them,  by  being  diffe- 
rently accented, fignifies  nine  or  ten  diflFcrent 
things;  fo  that  their  language,  confiding  ' 
of  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  thirty 
words,  ferves  all  the  purpofes  of  a  highly 
civilized  life.  Mr  Bevin,  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  mentioned  in  my  fifth  vo* 
lume  *,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  let  me  hear 
him  fpeak  fome  Chinefe,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  obferve,  their  tones  did  not  rife  fo 
high  as  the  acute  accent  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  the  notes  were  very  much  divided,  and 
the  intervals  very  fmall,  fo  that  the  mufic 
of  their  language  refembled,  in  that  rc- 
fpe£t,  the  finging  of  birds.  Whether  they 
did  not  vary  their  monofyllables,  by  pro- 
nouncing them  longer  or  fliorter,  1  forgot 
to  afk  him ;  but  1  think  it  certain,  that  as 
rhythm  is  an  eflential  part  of  mufic,  they 
could  not  have  had  fo  much  mufic  in  their 
language  without  rhythm  ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuadcd  that  they  diftinguifh  in  that  way 
the  fenfe  of  feveral  of  their  monofyllables, 
as   we   know    the    Greeks    diftinguiflied 
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fome  of  their  words,  by  the  length   or 
ihortnefs  of  the  fyllables.  « 

Of  the  Chinefe  language  I  have  fpo-» 
ken  in  page  io8.  of  this  volume;  and 
I  will  only  add  here,  that  it  is  the 
greateft  phenomenon  of  the  language 
kind  that  is  to  be  found  on  this  earth: 
For  it  is  a  language  without  any  of  the 
three  arts  of  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fledlion,  without  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  which,  1  fhould  have  thought  it  im- 
poffible  to  have  formed  a  language,  which 
could  ferve  the  purpofes  of  a  life  of  civility 
and  arts,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Chinefe.  It 
is,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  paflage  above 
quoted,  in  that  infantine  ftate  of  articula-* 
tion,  when  men  had  only  learned  to  articu- 
late fingle  fyllables,  but  not  to  put  them  to* 
gether  in  words;  for  there  muft  be  a  pro* 
grefs  in  all  arts,  from  what  is  fimplcft  and 
eafieft,  to  what  is  compound  and  more  dxU 
ficult. 

The  firft  words,  therefore,  were  as  fim- 
ple  as  poffible,  being  only  monofyllables  j 
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and  there,  I  think,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  they  would  ftop  a  while  ;  and  by  giv- 
ing tones  and  rhythms  to  thofe  fyllableSi 
exprefs  their  wants  and  defines,  and  fo  keep 
up  an  intercourfe  with  one  another.  In  this 
fiate,  I  imagine^  the  language  remained  for 
fome  time,  even  in  Egypt,  where  I  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  firft  invented  :  And  while 
it  was  in  that  ftate,  it  found  its  way  to 
China,  with  other  Egyptian  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly hieragryphical  writing,  which 
M.  De  Guignes  has  (hewn  came  from  E- 
gypt  to  China.  See  vol.  34.  of  the  Me- 
moires  of  the  French  Academy.  The 
Chinefe,  who,  I  believe  are,  as  Dr.  War-n 
burton  has  faid,  a  dull  uninventive  people, 
have  preferved  both  the  language  and  the 
writings  of  the  Egyptians  as  they  got 
them.  But  in  Egypt  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  thefe  arts  continued  long  in  fo  in- 
fantine a  ftate.  That  alphabetical  clia- 
radiers  were  invented  there  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  alfo  the  three  great 
arts  of  language,  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fledion.  When  they  had  got  fo  far 
in  the  art  of  language,  words  of  many 
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fyllables  became  abfolutely  neceffary :  The 
tones  and  rhythms  of  the  monofyllables 
were  neverthelefs  ftill  preferved ;  and  in 
this  manner  was  formed  fuch  a  language 
as  the  Shanfcrit,  which  is  now  difcovered 
to  have  been  the  antient  language  of  £« 
gypt,  and  of  which  the  Greek  is  a  dialeA* 
Thus  was  completed  the  moft  wonderful  of 
all  human  arts,  by  which  about  five  millions 
of  words  were  fo  connede^  together,  as 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  memory,  and 
readily  ufed  *,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
nounced with  a  beautiful  variety  of  melo- 
dy and  rhythm. 

But  to  return  to  the  mufical  accents  of 
the  Chinefe  language.  The  queftion  is^ 
Whether  they  firft  learned  to  articulate  their 
monofyllable,  and  then  learned  thefe  mu- 
fical notes  by  which  they  diftinguifh  them 
one  from  another  ?  or,  whether  they  firft 
pra<3;ifed  mufic,  and  then  learned  articula- 
tion ?   And  it  appears  to  me  very  much 


•  See  vol,  5th.  p.  434. 
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more  probable,  that  having  firft  fung, 
iKrhether  by  inftindt,  or  having  learned  it 
from  the  birds ;  and  after  that,  having 
learned  from  fome  nation  with  which  they 
bad  an  intercourfet  to  articulate  a  few 
founds,  they  ftill  continued  to  fing,  and,  as 
it  was  very  natural,  joined  their  mufical 
tones  to  their  articulate  founds,  and  (o 
formed  a  mufical  language,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fupplyed  the  dcfefts  of  their  very 
fcanty  articulation. 

But  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  melody 
of  the  Greek  language  was  far  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Chinefe,  and  I  think  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  the  Halicarnafian, 
for  explaining,  fo  accurately  as  he  has 
done,  the  nature  of  the  Greek  accents. 
He  is  the  only  author,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  has  done  fo;  and  but  for  the  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  them,  I  might 
have  thought  them  as  much  without 
rule,  and  as  little  mufical,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe accents.  But  the  Halicarnafian  has 
told  us  that  they  rife  to  a  fifth,  and  every 
fyllablc  of  the  word  has  cither  a  grave  ac- 
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cent,  an  acute,  or  both,  which  is  called  a 
circumflex,  atld  this  is  all  the  variety  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  This 
variety,  however,  is  not  without  rule  ;  for 
I  know  an  Englifli  fcholar,  \yho,  if  you 
give  him  the  accentuation  of  any  one 
word,  will  tell  you  how  all  its  deriva- 
tives, and  all  its  different  flexions  are  to 
be  accented.  I  thought  the  paflage  in  the 
Halicarnafian  of  fuch  importance,  that  I 
have  given  a  tranflation  of  it  at  full  length, 
which  I  very  feldom  do ;  and  he  makes  the 
matter  fo  clear,  though  a  good  deal  remov- 
ed from  common  apprehenfion,  that  no 
man  who  underftands  the  language,  and 
has  learned  the  firft  principles  of  mufic, 
can  have  any  doubt  in  the  matter. 

If  we  could  have  any  doubt  that  the 
Greek  language  was  pronounced  with  the 
melody  which  the  Halicarnafian  has  fo 
well  explained,  the  example  of  a  favage 
nation  of  North  America,  who  at  this  day 
pronounce  their  barbarous  language  in  the 
fame  manner  that  tlie  Greeks  did  their 

Vol.  VL  T 
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polite  and  highly  cultivated  language, 
puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  ^d 
Ihews,  that  not  only  fuch  a  pronuncia- 
tion 18  pradlicable,  but  that  melody  and 
rhythm  are  coevai  with  language,  and 
had  been  brought  to  fome  degree  of  per- 
fedion,  while  the  grammatical  part  of  the 
'language  continued  ftill  very  imperfed; 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Iroquois  language. 
Of  this  language  I  have  faid  a  good  deal 
in  my  fifth  volume,  p.  443  and  444. 

If,  therefore,  no  language  ever  was  fpo- 
ken  by  a  whole  nation  with  melody  and 
rhythm,  thofe  who  have  heard  the  Cbi- 
nefe  fpeak  in  that  way  muft  have  been 
miftaken,  or  willingly  impofed  upon  us. 
Dr.  Moyes  muft  have  lied  concerning  the 
Iroquois,  for  he  could  not  have  been  mif- 
taken ;  and  fo  muft  the  Halicarnafian,  in 
what  he  has  told  us  with  fo  much  accura- 
cy concerning  the  Greek  accents.  But 
thefe  teftimonies  are  all  rejedted  by  fome, 
fingly  for  this  reafon,  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  any  people  fpeaking  in  that 
way  ;  and  they  hold  it  to  be  impoffible  that 
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tliere  fliould  be  any  beauty  in  fpeaking, 
or  in  any  other  art,  of  which  they  have  no 
idea.     I   will   not  pretend  to  enlarge  the 
ideas  of  fuch  men,  or  make  them  lefs  fond 
of  themfelves  ;    but,  if  they  will   not  be 
convinced  by  facts  that,  are  told  them,  t 
liiink  they  fliould  be  convinced  by  the  tes- 
timony of   their  own  fenfes.     Let  them 
liften  to  that  common  bird   the  Cuckow, 
who,   as   I   have  fhewn  *,   articulates  his 
name  of    two    fyllables    with    both   me- 
lody  and    rhythm.     The  Cocketoo   pro- 
nounces  his    name   of   three  fyllables  in 
.the    fame    way;    but    whether    he    rifes 
higher,  or  noc  fo  high  as  the  Cuckow,  I 
cannot  tell.     Now,  is  there  any  abfurdity 
or  impoflibility  in  fuppofing,  that  a  mufi- 
cal  nation,   fuch   as  the  Greeks  certainly 
were,  fhould  do  what  we  fee  the  Cuckow 
does — join  to  their  articulation  both  mete*- 
dy  and  rhythm.    Nor  fhould   we  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  Greeks  prafUfed  an-art  that 
'we  cannot  pradife,  and  indeed  can  hardly 
have  an  idea  of:    For  it  would  have  been 

♦  P.  132. 
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the  fame  with  their  ftatuary,  had  not  the 
monuments  of  that  art  come  down  to 
us,  wichout  which  we  (hould  have  hard- 
ly had  an  idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  fuch  figures  as  the  Apollo  of  Belvidero 
or  the  Venus  of  Medicis.  But  the  melo- 
dy of  their  fpeech  has  not  come  dowp  to 
us,  except  in  the  accurate  defcriprion  of  it 
which  the  Halicarnafian  has  given  us. 
From  him,  indeed,  we  may  learn  the 
fcience  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
rence betwixt  the  fcience  of  any  art  and 
the  pradice  of  it :  For,  from  knowing  mere- 
ly the  rules  of  an  arc,  we  cannot  judge 
truly  of  the  effedis  it  will  produce,  except 
we  know  alfo  how  it  anfwers  in  pradlice.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  as  we  have  no  praftice  of 
the  antient  mufic,  nor  know  any  thing  of  it, 
except  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
antient  authors,  we  can  have  as  little  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  it,  as  of  the  melody  of  their 
fpeech.  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  befides- 
the  Diatonic  mufic,  which  is  our  only  mu- 
fic,  but  which,  among  them,  was  no  more 
than  the  mufic  of  the  vulgar,  they  had 
two  other  kinds  of  mufic,  the  Chromatic 
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and  the  Enharmonic ;  both  which,  proceed- 
ing by  much  fmaller  intervals,  mufl  have 
been  more  refined.  And,  as  we  know- 
that  they  cultivated  and  pradifed  mufic 
more  than  any  other  art,  we  may  reafon- 
ably  fuppofe  that  they  carried  it  to  greater 
perfedion  than  any  other  art. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  in  a  dege- 
^erate  nation,  among  the  firfl:  aits  that 
are  loft  is  the  mufic  of  language.  In 
modern  Greece  they  have  loft  both  the 
melody  and  rhythm  of  their  language. 
And  the  language  of  the  philofophers 
of  India,  commonly  called  the  Shan* 
fcrit,  though  the  grammar  of  it  (and 
a  moft  wonderful  grammar  it  is)  be  pre- 
ferved  among  the  Bramins,  who  alfo  fpeak 
it  among  themfelves,  yet  the  melody  of  it 
i6  loft  in  common  ufe.  But  the  Bramins 
•prcferve  the  knowledge  of  it  Hkewife,  and 
ufe  it  when  they  read  their  facred  book,- 
the  Vedum,  in  which  the  tones  are  mark- 
4jd,  as  in  our  Greek  books  *.    The  nations 

*  This  faft,  as  well  as  many  others  concerning  the 
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that  migrated  from  the  eaft  and  fouth  to 
the  north,  have  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved, 
!oft  the  melody  of  thein  language,  which 
1  think  may  partly  be  afcribed  to  their 
climate,  which  has  not  only  fhrivelled  and 
conrraded  their  bodies,  but  has  more  or 
lefs  impaired  all  their  fenfes. 

Though  thefe  ancient  accents  are  all  to- 
gether difufed  in  the  modern  languages, 
yet  they  made  a  great  part  of  the  beau- 
ty of  the  compofition  in  Greek,  fo  that 
the  Halicarnaiian  has  made  the  evfjce^^itt 
t)f  the  compofition  of  Demofthenes,  one 
of  its  greateft  praifes  *  ;  and  he   tells  us, 

Sbanfcrit  language  and  the  Bramins,  I  learned  laft 
time  I  was  in  London  from  Mr  Wilkins,  a  gentleman 
who  was  fixteen  years  in  India,  and  all  that  time  ftu- 
died  the  Shanfcrit  language  under  Bramin  mafters, 
and  1  believe  knows  more  of  it  than  any  European  now 
living.  He  told  me  a  faft  concerning  their  facrcd 
book,  tLe  Fedutn,  which  1  thought  very  curious.  That 
this  book,  with  the  accents  marked  in  it,  they  called 
their  P/ci/m  Book  j  which  Ihews,  as  well  as  many 
other  inf lances  he  gave  me,  the  connexion  betwixt 
the  Shanlcrit  and  the  Greek. 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  this  fulyeft, 
vol.  2(1.  p.  380.  and  following. 
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that  the  tones  of  the  words  ought  to  be 
varied  as  well  as  the  rhythms,  and  words 
accented  in  the  fame  way  ought  not  to  be 
placed  together,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  proper  variety  in  the  melody.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
a  ftudy  of  that  part  of  the  art  of  compofi- 
lion  :  And  they  certainly  had  not  that  va- 
riety of  accent  which  the  Greeks  had  j  for 
they  never  accented  the  laft  fyllable  of  a 
word :  Nor  do  I  believe,  that  in  pronoun- 
cing their  language,  they  were  fo  attentive 
to  melody  as  the  Greeks  were ;  for  they 
certainly  were  not  fo  mulical  a  nation 
as  the  Greeks.  We  are  therefore  not  to 
wonder,  that  in  a  paflage  from  Cicero, 
which  I  have  quoted  *,  in  his  Orator  ad 
Af.  Brutum^  c2Lp.  44.  he  requires  only  three 
things  relative  to  the  found  of  oratoriai 
compofition,  viz.  the  order  or  arrangement 
of  the  words ;  the  period ;  and,  laftly,  the 
numbers  or  rhythms.  Nor  indeed  do  I 
rcojiember  that  he  any  where  fpeaks  of  the 


Vol.  3d.  p.  48« 
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melody  as  making  any  part  of  the  beauty 
of  compofition. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjefl:  of  ancient 
accents,  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve  how  they  were   loft,     and   what 
came  in  place  of  them.    As  it  is  not  eafy 
to  pronounce  any  number  of  fyllables,  of 
words,  with  a  perfedt  monotony,  or  with- 
out any  variation  of  the  voice  of  any  kind, 
it  was  natural   that  the   people   who  had 
loft  the  melody  of  their  language,  ihould 
fubftitute,  in  place  of  it,  what  we  call  ac^ 
centSy  by  which  we  pronounce  one  fyllablc 
of  a  word  louder  than  the  reft,  and  which 
is  the  only  kind  of  accent  now  ufed  in  the 
languages  of  Kurope.     If  this  were  only 
conjedure,   I   thiuk  it  muft  be  allowed  to 
be    a    probable    one :    But   it    is   proved 
by  fad:  j    for  the   modern  Greeks   at  this 
day  have  fubftituted  this  kind  of  accent  in 
place  of  the  antient  accents  ;  for  not  only 
in  their  common  difcourfe,  but  in  reading 
their  antient  Greek  books,    they  obferve 
the   accents   as   marked   in   ihem  ;    but  in 
plage  of  founding  them  as  mufical   notes, 
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they  only  accent  them  as  we  do  our  fylla- 
bles,  by  pronouncing  one  fyllable  louder 
than  the  reft  *. 

I  have  been  thus  long  upon  the  fubje£t 
of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language,  as 
it  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  beauty 
of  oratorial  compofition ;  and  becaufe  it 
is  very  little  underftood,  nor  has  not 
been  explained  by  any  modem  critic  or 
fcfaolan  This  is  a  complaint  that  I  obferve 
is  made  by  Taylor,  in  his  notes  upon 
the  oration  of  Demofthenes  De  Corona  f , 
where  he  very  candidly  confefles  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  And  he 
there  quotes  a  paiTage  from  a  fcholiaft  of 
Euripides,  which  fhews  that  the  Greek  ear 
was  fo  nice,  that  they  could  diftinguifh,  by 
the  pronunciation^  whether  two  fyllables 
were  oontrafl:ed  into  one,  by  what  they 
called  a  ai;vaAoi(p39,  or  whether  they  were. 
diftinA  fyllables* 

♦  See  vol.  4,  lib.  i.  chap.  i.  p.  297;. 
t  P.  679, 

Vol.  VI.  U 
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CHAP.       V. 


Of  Rhythm.— STifefj  a  word  taken  from  thr 
Greek'^not  ufed  by  Cicero^  but  by  ^m^ 
tiUan.—Not  well  exprejfed  by  numeruft; 
in  Latifiy  or  quantity  in  Engli/h.—^A  dc* 
finition  of  Rhythm. — We  have  no  praSiict 
of  it^  any  more  than  of  the  melody  cf 
language. — Difference  betwixt  mufic  and- 
language. — Muftc  cannot  be  without  iw 
lody  and  rhythm^  but  a  language  may  he- 
without  either. — Of  the  rhythm  in  profe. 
— Of  this  we  have  no  perception ;  but  it 
ivas  an  ejfential  part  of  the  antient  ora^ 
iorial  compofihon.*^Reafon  why  the  an'* 
tients  muft  have  praEiifcd  rhythm  in  their 
profe.— ^he  orations  of  Demofthenes^  prOf- 
nounced  by  him  vuith  all  the  variety  of 
rhythm^   muft  have  given  the  greatcfi. 
pleofure  to  the  learned  ears  of  the  Athe^ 
nians. — The  compojition  of  Demofthenesi 
altogether  different  from  common  fpeech 
— There  muft  have  been  a  beauty  in  it^ 
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as  pronounced  by  hiniy  of  ivhich  ive  can 
hardly  form  an  idea — This  luauld  have 
been  the  cafe  of  other  arts^  if  monuments 
of  them  had  not  come  doivn  to  us. — We 
Jhould  not  by  this  be  difcouraged  from 
the  fludy  of  the  ant  rent  arts.'^^By  that 
JIudy  not  only  the  beauty  of  Arts  is  to  be 
learned^  but  the  beauty  of  Manners  and 
Charafiers. — A  perfeB  character  not 
otherivife  to  be  formed. — 0/ Periods.— 
Both  the  fenfe  and  the  found  of  them 
better  than  offhort  fentences. — Without 
Periods  our  Rhetorical  Stile  muji  be  nor- 
thing but  vulgar  fpeech. — A  Period 
makes  the  found  more  beautiful^  as  'well 
as  conveys  the  fenfe  better. — This  ex- 
jpreffed  in  Ariflotle^s  definition  of  a  Pe* 
riod. — Periods  mufi  not  be  too  long  ;  nor 
mufi  all  be  periodifed. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeal^j  of  the  Rhythm 
of  thefe  languages  ;  and  what  I  have 
:o  fay  upon  this  fubjedl  will  be  confined 
0  the  rhythm  of  the  profe  of  Greek  and 
C^atin  J  for  that  only  belongs  to  rhetoric. 
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As  to  the  rhythm  of  their  verfe,  I  V9i\\  a* 
plain  it  in  the  next  volume^  in  which  I  am 
to  treat  of  poetry. 

Of  rhythm  in  general  I  need  fay  no- 
thing here,  as  I  have  treated  of  it  very  ful- 
ly in  the  5th  chapter  of  vol.  2d.  of  thii 
vrork,  vi^here  1  think  I  have,  upon  philo- 
fophical  principles,  explained  the  nature 
of  rhythm,  and  diftinguiihed  the  diflPerent 
fpeciefes  of  it.  It  is  a  word  which  we  have 
very  properly  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
language :  And  I  think  the  Romans,  a* 
mong  many  other  terms  of  art  which  they 
took  from  the  Greeks  *,  fhould  alfo  have 
taken  this,  inftead  of  ufing  the  generic  word 
numerus^  which  is  the  only  word  that  Ci- 
cero ufes  to  denote  rhythm  (though  I  ob- 
ferve  that,  when  Quintilian  wrote,  the 
word  rhythmus  began  to  be  naturalized  a- 
mong  the  Romans)  ;  and  our  word  quan* 
tity^  by  which  we  exprefs  the  rhythm  of 
language,  is  alfo  a  word  much  too  gene- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjefl:  in  th? 
beginning  of  this  volume. 
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ral,  applying  to  every  thing  having  parts 
or  dimeniions  of  any  kind. 

That  the  rhythm  of  language,  or  quan- 
tity as  we  call  it,  confifts  of  long  and  fhort 
fyllables,  every  man  who  has  the  leaf): 
tindture  of  clailical  learning  muft  know, 
though  he  may  not  be  able  exadly  to  de» 
fine  what  a  long  and  a  ihort  fyllable  isy 
and  though  he  have  no  pradice  of  it,  any 
snore  than  of  their  melody,  neither  in 
reading  the  profe  of  the  learned  languages, 
nor  even  in  reading  the  verfe,  as  1  fhall 
ihew  in  the  next  volume  upon  the  fubje£l: 
of  poetry :  For  though  we  mark,  as  we 
fometimes  do,  a  long  fyllable  by  accenting 
it,  that  accent  does  not  make  the  fyllable 
longer,  but  only  louder.  Who,  therefore, 
denies  the  exiftence  of  the  melody  of  thofe 
languages,  becaufe  he  has  no  pra^ice  of 
it,  may,  for  the  fame  reafon,  deny  the  ex- 
iftence of  their  rhythm* 

What  makes  the  rhythm  of  long  and 
fliort  fyllables,  is  the  ratio  of  the  long  to 
the  fliort,  which  is  as  two  to  enc^;   Fqf 
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without  ratio  or  relation  of  one  kind  or 
another,  there  not  only  could  be  no  fcience 
of  rhythm,  or  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  there 
could  be  no  beauty  or  pleafure  in  the  per- 
ception of  it.  It  is  therefore  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  fyllables,  having  this  ratio  to 
one  another,  which  makes  what  we  call 
verfe  in  the  antient  languages,  or  nume- 
rous profe. 

From  this  definition  it  is  apparent,  that 
rhythm  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eleva- 
tion or  depreflion  of  the  voice  in  mufical 
cadence,  and  therefore  is  quite  diftinft 
from  the  melody  of  language.  Every 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  mufic,  will 
readily  make  the  diftmdion  betwixt  the 
two.  But  there  is  this  difference  betwixt 
mufic  and  language,  that  mufic  cannot  be 
without  both  melody  and  rhythm,  but  lan- 
guage may  be  without  either,  though  not 
a  perfed  or  complete  language ;  but  if  a 
language  has  melody  and  rhythm,  it  agrees 
with  mufic  in  this  particular,  that  its 
rhythm  is  of  more  confequence  than  its 
melody.     For  rhythm,  as  the  antients  fay,^ 
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is  every  thing  ia  mufic  ;  and  in  language 
of  the  rhythn^9  as  I  have  faid^  verfe  is 
compofed,  and  numerous  profe. 

That  the  antienc  verfe  was  made  by  the 
rhythm  of  long  and  (hort  fyllables, though 
we  do  not  pronounce  it  in  that  way,  every 
icholar  muft  acknowledge ;  but  there  arc 
many  fcholars,  at  leaft  who  think  them- 
felves  fo,  that  have  no  idea  of  the  rhythm 
of  profe*  That  we  have  no  prad:ice  of 
this  rhythm,  nor  any  perception  of  it, 
any  more  than  the  other,  is  certain : 
But  it  is  as  certain  that  it  was  pradifed, 
aqd  very  much  ftudied  by  the  an- 
tieqts ;  and  it  affeded  their  ears  fo  much, 
that.  Gicero  fays,  '  He  does  not  deferve 
^  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  no  percep!- 
•  tion  or  feeling  of  it*.*  And  both  hp 
and  the  Halicarnafian,  and  even  Ariftorle 
the  philofopher,.  have  given  us  rules  for 
the  compofition  of  this  prole  rhythm, 
without  which  Cicero  fays,  all  compofiiioa 


^  See  the  paiTage  quoted  in  vol.  2d.  p.  410.    See 
alfo  p.  409.  411.  where  the  effe^s  of  thefe  oratorial 
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18  loofe  and  diflblute,  and  no  better  than 
the  language  of  vulgar  men  *m 

That  numbers  in  profe  were  ftudied  bj 
tbe  antients  is  not  to  be  wondered  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  mal^ 
ter  of  wonder,  if,  in  a  language  compofed  of 
long  and  ihort  fyllables,  and  in  which  there 
muft  have  been  a  concourfe  of  rhythmi 
of  that  kind  in  their  profe  as  well  as  their 
verfe,  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  make 
that  concourfe  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  aspof- 
fible.  And,  indeed,  if  my  ear  were  formed 
to  that  kind  of  rhythm,  I  believe  I  fhould 
like  it  better  than  the  rhythm  of  their  verfc, 
as  having  more  variety  in  it,  and  not  re- 
gularly returning  at  certain  intervals,  I 
fliould  therefore  have  believed,  even  with- 
out thofe  great  authorities  of  ancient  au- 

numbers^  upon  the  people  of  Rome,  are  defcribedy 
and  an  account  given  of  the  origin  and  progrels  of 
them. 

*  Vol.  4th.  p.  258,  and  following — p.  262. — 265.10 
which  lad  page  I  have  mentioned  examples  of  this 
profe  rhythm,  given  us  by  the  Halicamafian,  by  Dc- 
mofthenes. 
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thors,  that  the  antients  did  ftudy  thofe 
numbers  in  their  profe  as  well  as  in  their 
verfe. 

The  orations  of  Dembfthenes  are  fo 
jniich  varied  in  the  compofition,  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  words  very  diflPerent  from 
that  of  common  difcourfe,  and  fo  much 
adorned  with  variety  of  rhythm  and  me- 

*  lody,  that  when  they  were  pronounced  by 
him,  with  all  the  grace  of  action,  in 
which  he  excelled   fo   much,  they  mud: 

,  have  given  a  delight  to  the  learned  ears, 
i^nd  even  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  {(et^ 
ting  aflde  the  weight  of  matter  in  them), 

,  of  which   we  can  hardly  form  an  idea ; 

.and  for  my  own  part,  if.  I  had  lived 
in  thofe  times,  I  am  perfuaded  that  I 
ihould  have  been  more  pleafed  with  the 
fpeeches  of  Demofthenes  than  with  the 
Tcrfes  of  Homer  recited  by  the  rhapfo- 
difts,  or  even  with  their  fineft  theatrical 
entertainments. 

It  was  this  variety  in  his   compofition, 
by  which  not  only  the  arrangement  of  the 
Vol.  VI.  X 
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words  was  fuch  as  I  have  radaf ioned^  but 
the  melody  and  rhythm  was  fo  varied,  that 
words  accented  in  the  fame  way  were  not 
joined  together,  nor  words  of  the  fame 
rhythm  or  quantity  *;  which  has  made  the 
Halicarnaflian  fay,  that  it  was  acknowledg- 
ed by  every  body,  that  there  was  no  part 
of  the  orations  of  Demofthenes  that  was 
not  fome  way  adorned  and  varied  from 
common  fpeech  t* 


*  See  vol.  2d,  p.  382.  where  I  have  tranflated  a 
pafiage  of  the  HalicarnaiEan,  in  which  he  infortns  us 
of  this  wonderful  variety  of  the  antient  compofitioo, 
and  which  muft  appear  alnioft  incredible  fo  men  fuch 
as  we,  who  have  no  praftice  of  melody  or  rhythm  of 
language,  nor  ever  heard  any  language  pronoiinced  In 
that  way. 

f  The  words  are,  Ovhtt  '«6tA«^  r$x$(  *$f  ev^t  irt^tt^ 

Tfl?  Tcv  Au^tfo-tfffov;  Jfii'oTJiTdf,  cap.  50.  in  jfine)^  Where 
I  underhand  by  's|<xA«y«f,  not  figures  of  fpeech, 
which  are  denoted  by  the  word  o-^Jiftetrtcfc^tj  but  an 
uncoiniiiOn  order  and  arrangement  of  the  words :  For 
it  is  impoflible  to  maintain  that  every  pafTage  in  De- 
moflhenes  is  adorned  with  tropes  andjfigures  j  but,  on  ' 
the  contrary^  the  ftilc  of  Demofthencs  is  for  the  greater 
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As  k  is  impof£ble  to  vary  our  ftile,  as 
Demofthenes  has  done  his,  by  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  the  words,  or  to  adorn  it 
with  .a  noble  melody,  or  a  rhythm  of  dig* 
nity,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  exprefies  it  * ; 
and,  as  we  have  no  pradice  of  that  kind, 
nor  ever  heard  a  language  pronounced  in 
that  way,  1  do  not  much  wonder  that  even 
fcholars  can  hardly  believe  that  in  any  age 
or  nation  men  fpoke  in  that  way ;  and 
indeed  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  form  any 


part  very  iimple,  and,  more  than  any  other  authori  he 
Ins  diftinguiihed  himfelf,  by  making  of  common  words 
la  uncommon  ftile.  Now  this  was  chiefly  done  by  the 
u(e  of  that  figure  which  rhetoricians  call  Hyperbaton^ 
which^  as  the  term  implies,  was  the  tranfpofition  o^ 
words  from  their  natural  order  to  an  artificial  one  :— 
See  vol.  4th  of  this  work,  p.  221. ;  and  alfo  p.  218. 
and  219.  where  I  have  obferved  the  difference  betwixt 
this  artificial  arrangement  of  words,  and  the  com- 
mon arrangement  in  converfation  and  familiar  epiftles^ 
and  a  difference  ftill  greater  in  the  ftile  of  their  laws 
and  decrees.  See  alfo  what  I  have  faid  upon  this 
Aibjeft,  in  my  third  volume,  book  4.  ch^p.  5.  p.  102. 
X03. 

*  MiA«€  fvyivv;,  ^v9ft^%   a\ttfictrix^u     SeC  VoL   2.  p. 
3(2.  of  this' work. 
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very  clear  or  diftindi  idea  of  fuch  fpeech. 
But  we  ought  not  for  that  reafon  to  dif- 
believe  what  fo  many  authors  tell  us  of 
the  Greeks  fpeaking  in  that  way^  nor  to 
rejc£t  that  part  of  the  Greek  grammar, 
which  treats  of  profody  and  quantity,  not 
only  as  quite  ufelefs  to  us,  but  which 
was  never  ufed  even  by  the  Greeks  them- 
felves.  For,  as  I  obferved  before  *,  there 
were  other  arts  pradifed  by  the  Greeks,  of 
the  beauty  of  which  we  never  could  have 
had  any  idea,  if  monuments  of  them  had 
not  come  down  to  us.  And  I  gave  for  inr 
fiances  their  fculpture,  to  which  may  be 
added  their  architedure,  and  1  may  further 
add,  the  art  of  their  language  :  For,  if 
their  writings  had  been  all  loft,  as  many 
of  them  are,  I  deny  that  any  man  of  mo- 
dern times  could  have  formed  fo  much  as 
an  idea  of  a  language  fo  perfect  as  the 
Greek.  Now,  as  the  pronunciation  of 
that  language  has  not,  nor  could  not  come 
down  to  us,  1  fay  it  is  impoflible  that  wp 

*  P.  148.  of  this  volume. 
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can  form  any  perfed  idea  of  the  melody 
and  rhythm  of  their  language,  any  more 
than  of  their  mufic,  of  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  our  idea  is  very  imperfedik^  for  the 
fame  reafon  *• 

But  we  ihould  not  be  difcouraged  frorri 
the  ftudy  of  antiquity,  becaufe  there  was  a 
beauty  in  fome  of  their  arts  which  we 
oinnot  imitate,  nor  form  any  perfed  idea 
of.  By  thofe  arts,  of  which  monuments 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  are  fure  that 
they  had  ideas  of  beauty  which  we  have 
not ;  and  not  of  arts  only,  but  what  Js 
more  important,  of  manners  and  charac^ 
ters.  Thefe  we  ought  carefully  to  ftudy 
and  imitate ;  for  I  hold,  that  no  perfed: 
charader  can  be  formed,  any  more  than  a 
fine  ftatue,  pi&ure,  or  ftile,  except  in  imi« 
tation  of  the  antient  models.  And  this  is 
a  beauty  of  which  we  may  certainly  at 
Jjcaft  form  an  idea,  and  imitate  as  far  as 


•  Sec  what  I  have  faid  further  of  their  mufic^ 
ibid. 
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cur  natural  faculties  \vili  admit.  But  for 
this  purpofe  we  muft  live  in  the  antient 
world  ;  for  we  can  only  imitate  men  with 
whom  we  live  and  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted ^. — But  to  return  to  our  fubjed. 

With  the  antient  rhythm,  I  thioki  is 
very  much  conneded  the  compofitioa  ia 
periods,  which  was  of  abfolute  necefficy 
in  the  rhetorical  ftile :  For  the  rhytfam 
would  certainly  pleafe  the  ear  more,  when 
the  fentence  was  rounded  and  compared 
into  a  period,  which,  as  I  obferved,  is  tht 
completion  of  the  art  of  compofition,  the  > 
beginning  of  which  is  firft  fhort  fentenceSi 
then  longer  fentenccs,  and  laft  of  all  pe- 
riods t*  Of  ihefe  I  have  fpoken  pretty  ful- 
ly in  feveral  paiTages  of  this  work  f ,  and 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubje£l  of  antient 
arts  and  manners,  vol.  4th,  p.  257.  and  258. 

f  Of  the  progrefs  of  compofition,  fee  p.  109. 110. 

%  Vol.  3d.  chap.  5.  p.  57,  and  following,  where  I 
have  given  Ariftotle's  definition  of  a  period,  compared 
with  Cicero's.  Soc  alfo  vol.  2d.  p.  360.  where  I  have 
given  a  philofophical  reafon  why  a  period  conveys 
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have  giyea  fundry  exaoaipks  of  them. 
And  I  will  only  add  here,  that  a  man,  who 
pretends  to  fpeak  as  an  orator  without  pe* 
riodst  doee  not  know  what  oratory  i% :  For 
I  have  made  it  part  of  the  definition  ef 
rhetoric,  that  its  ftile  muft  be  difierent 
from  common  fpeech.  Now,  we  cannot 
diverfify  our  ftile  by  melody  and  rhythm, 
as  the  antients  did,  nor  by  various  arrange- 
ments of  the  words,  and  therefore,  unlefs 
it9t  have  a  mind  to  make  the  ftile  poetical, 
we  muft  compofe  in  periods,  otherwife  our 
language  will  be  common  fpeech.  Nor 
iR^ill  compofition  in  long  fentences  fupply 
the  place  of  periods :  For,  unlefs  fuch  fen- 
tences are  compa^d  and  rounded,  fo  as 
to  bring  the  fenfe  altogether  to  the  hearer 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  they  become  ob^ 
fcure ;  and  I  have  heard  feveral  fpeakers 
in  fuch  long  fentences,  whom  I  thought 


fenfe  and  argument,  better  than  if  it  were  broken 
down  into  fhort  fentences.  An  example  of  this^  from 
Demofthencs,  is  given  in  p.  574.  of  the  fame  volume. 
Sce'further  upon  periods  vol.  4th,  p.  238.  408.  and 
409.  where  I  have  accounted  why  a  period  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  fhort  fentence. 
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hardly  intelligible,  ad  you  are  apt  tb 
lofe  the  connexion,  and  to  forget  the 
beginning  before  you  come  to  the  end. 
Whereas  a  period  well  compofed  and  well 
pronounced,  connedts  the  beginning  with 
the  end,  fo  that  it  is  very  properly  made  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  a  period  by  Ari* 
flotle,  that  it  has  a  beginning  and  end. 
And  not  only  does  the  period  properly 
conclude  the  fenfe,  but  if  the  period  is  well 
compofed,  the  words,  too,  conclude  with 
a  proper  cadence,  fo  that  the  ear  is  filledi 
and  finds  nothing  wanting  in  the  found 
any  more  than  in  the  fenfe.  But  Ariftotlc 
concludes  his  definition  with  what  ought 
carefully  to  be  attended  to  in  the  compcf- 
fition  of  periods,  *  That  it  be  not  too  long, 
but  of  a  moderate  fize  */    And  I  will  add, 

♦  Ariftotle's  words  are,  Agyi»  S'l  ^t^tohf,  xt^if  i;jj#o- 
©•«r  ti^x^n*  »«*  TtMvrnVf  uvrn^  *xu9  *uuTnf,  xect  fiiyiUi  i9* 
cvvcTTTov,  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  where  the  reader  will 
obferve  the  words  cturtif  xu6  ^ecvrn^,  which  appears  to 
xne  to  apply  particularly  to  what  I  have  obferved  con- 
cerning the  found  of  the  period,  and  to  diftinguifli 
this  compofition  from  what  Ariftotle  calls  the  aiJk 
tt^ofi%¥ii}  which,  with  refpeft  to  the  found,  has  nci- 
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« 

that  there  muft  be  a  variety  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to 
ilile  ;  for  the  VfhoU  compofition  mud  not 
be  periodifed ;  but  there  muft  be  thrown  in, 
here  and  there,  fliort  fentences,  common- 
ly in  the  foirrh  of  interrogations,  after  thi 
manner  of  Demofthenes* 


ther  beginning  nor  6nd  in  itfelf,  but  h  onlf  terminated 
by  the  fenfe,  as  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  that 
kind  of  (lile  which  Ariftotle  gives  in  the  pa£*age  of 
his  Rhetoric  above  quoted.  Of  thi^  11^0^114  Xti^  he 
gives  us  this  definition,  'H  ovht  txu  Ttx»t  »«P'  ^ctvrnt, 
mf  f*n  TO  v^Bcyfiet  My§fttiof  TtMmS^ :  Which  I  think  ex- 
plains the  words  'avm*  k»B  ^ttvrnf,  in  the  definition  of 
the  period^  to  relate  not  to  the  fenfei  but  to  the 
(bund. 


Vol.  VL 
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A  tafle  for  nvriting^  as  nvelt  as  for  other 

fne  artSj  to  be  formed  only  by  the  imita' 

tion  of  the  antients. — Reqfon  for  this^^ 

The  Romans  learned  to  ivrite  in  that 

ivay^  therefore  ive  ought  not  to  be  tf- 

fhamed  to  do  fo. — We  cannot  learn  frth 

perly  at  fecond  hand  from  the  Romans. 

— They  did  not  excel  in  any  of  the  fine 

arts^  though  they  learned  them  all  from 

the  Greeks  ; — could  not  even  'write  their 

own  hifiory  properly. — Reafons  ivhy  the 

Romans  did  not  excel  in  the  fne  arts,^ 

Fir  ft,  "want  of  genius  for  them ; — In  this 

the  Greeks  excelled  all  the  ivorldy  as  the 

Egyptians  excelled  in  fciences  and  phi* 

lofophy : — Next,  their  manners  and  occu^ 

pat  ions ; — great  economy   and  penurious 

livings  abfolutely  necejfary  for  them  in  the 

firjl  ages  of  their  Jlate ;— That  in  procefs 

of  time  produced  the  love  of  money ^  and 

the  accumulation  of  it  by  the  Patricians. 
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^^The  conjhquence  of  nvhich  was  a  divi^ 
Jion  in  their  Jiate. — Defiription  of  their 
cntient  fate  by  Horace.-^They  did  not 
apply  to  the  arts  till  after  the  Punic 
nvars  ivere  ended^  ivhen  they  had  got 
money  and  could  live  at  their  eafe  i-^e*- 
gan  then  by  tranJlating.^^-^Soon  after  that 
the  ivealth  of  Afia  came  among  them^ 
njuith  luxury  and  the  love  of  money. — 
Their  youth  bred  to  count  money. — The 
cofifequence  of  this  ivas^  that  no  arts 
could  fiourifh  among  them. — The  plea^ 
fures  of  the  Romans^  as  nvell  as,  their^oc-^ 
cupations^  voere  fuch^  that  arts  could  not 
fiourijh  among  them. — Of  their  Circus 
'  and  Amphitheatre. — Comparifon  of  the 
occupation  and  manners  of  the  Athenians 
^th  thofe  of  the  Romans. — War  and 
arms  the  only  occupation  of  the  Athe^ 
nians. — Their  Theatre  the  fneji  enter^ 
tainment  that  ever  nvas. — No  Amphi^ 
theatre  among  them. — Such  being  the  cafe^ 
impoffible  that  the  Romans  could  equal 
the  Athenians  in  arts* — The  Athenians^ 
praeter  laudem,  nuUius  avari. — Horace 
could  not  have  been  fo  great  a  poet^   if 
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be  had  not  fttidied  in  Athens. — He  there 
learned  Philofopby,  and  to  ivrite  Lyric 
Foetry  and  Dialogue  better  than  any  other 
Reman.— Degeneracy  of  the  Roman  tajle^ 
ajter  the  days  of  Augufius^  by  their  for* 
faking  the  imitation  of  the  Greek  modelsv—. 
The  Romans^  there/ore^  Horace  only  ex* 
cepted^  models  for  no  kind  of  *writing^* 
leajl  of  all  for  the  oratorial."— Their  tqfic 
in  it  entirely  f polled  by  thefchoolsofdecla* 
mation^  ivhich  nvere  unknonvn  in  the  bet'' 

ter  times  oj  Greece The  Greek  ivritings^ 

therefore^  are  the  models  for /lile. — There^ 
both  the  ornaments  of  Jpeech^  and  the 
proper  ufe  of  them^  ar^  to  be  learned,"^. 
The  imitation  of  the  Greek  authors  fhould 
begin  ivith  trati/lation.  —  This  more  plea* 
fant  from  Greek  to  Kngltfh  than  from 
Latin  to  Englijh. — Of  the  Ridiculous 
CbaraSier  of  Stile. — The  VMture  of  the 
Ridiculous,  andivhy  Laughter  is  peculiar 
to  man. — Not  common  among  men  who 
have  a  high  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  in  feU' 
timcnts  and  manners. — This  exemplified 
l?y  the  Indians  of  North  jimerica. — An 
qccQunt  Qf  the  behaviour  of  thofe  Indians^ 
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both   in   their  public  affemhlies   and  in 
their   private   conver/ations. — The  true 
obje^s  of  Ridicule  are  the  vain  of  our 
oivn  fpecies. — ^Men  addiiied  to  laughter 
Jhould  conftder  honv  they  look  nvhen  they 
laugh ^  and  nvhat  a  noife  they  make. -^ 
This  CharaSier  of  Stile  fhould  be  very 
little   ufed  in  oratory-^is  not  con/jftent 
nvith  gravity  and  dignity. — Both  Cicero 
and  Sluintilian  fay  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  it. — But  the  orator  may  be  pleafant 
and  Jacetious^  though  not  ridiculous. -^ 
That  does  not  make  men  laugh ^  vuhich  is 
a  pitiful  ambition. — Wit,  if  rightly  un-- 
derfood^   may  be   ufed  in   oratory;    but 
there  muft  not  be  too  much  of  i/.— -Hu- 
mour altogether  improper, — Young  ora^ 
tors   apt  to  exceed  in  the  ornaments  of 
fpeecb. — The  cure  for  this  is  the  pra^ice 
of  bufinefs ;  but  of  real  bujinefs^  not  fic^ 
titious.  —  The  great  art  of  an  orator  is  to 
conceal  art. — The  attention  of  the  hearers 
mujji    not    be    drawn    to   vuords  from 
fhings. 
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I  WILL  conclude  this  book  with  feme 
general  obfervations  upon  Stilc^  to 
which  every  man,  who  would  dtftinguifli 
himfelf  as  a  fpeaker,  (hould  attend. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  as  writing  is  an 
art,  and  I  think  one  of  the  fine  arts,  I  hold 
it  to  be  certain  that  no  man  can  excel 
in  it,  any  more  than  in  painting,  iculp- 
ture,  or  architecture,  except  by  ftudyiag 
and  imitating  the  antient  models  of  thofe 
arts  ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  us,  inhabitants 
of  the  north  and  wefl  of  Europe,  to  in- 
vent  any  thing  of  value  in  the  fine  arts. 
Nor  fhould  we  be  mortified  with  this  re- 
fledion :  For  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  a 
finer  people  than  the  Romans,  who  got  all 
their  arts,  as  well  as  fciences,  from  the 
Greeks  *  ;  for  which,  as  I  have  obferved 
clfewhere  t>  they  had  not  fo  much  as  names, 

♦  See  what  I  fhall  fay  further  upon  this  fubjcft  ift 
this  chapter. 

t  P.  8.  of  this  voU  and  alfo  p.  156. 
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accpt  what  they  got  from  the  Greek  Ian* 
^age.  And,  as  to  the  writing  art,  I  think 
07e  fhould  not  be  aihamed  to  form  a  ftile, 
18  Gicero  did,  by  tranflatfng  from  Demoft- 
[^nes,  Plato, and  Xenophon^ :  For  as  a  many 
who  would  be  a  fculptor  or  painter,  muft 
not  only  fee  and  admire  the  antient  flatues, 
but  muft  copy  them  moft  diligently  and 
carefully ;  fo  I  hold  that  a  man,  who  would 
be  a  good  writer,  muft  exercife  himfelf  in 
I  tranflation  from  the  antient  authors, 
and  particularly  from  Demofthenes,  whom 
I  hold  to  be  the  gteateft  artificer  of  profe 
ihat  ever  wrote,  and  the  moft  perfeft  mo- 
del upon  which  he  can  form  his  tafte  of 
lie  oratorial  ftile. 

But  there  are  many  who  think  we  may 
learn  to  write  very  wfell,  at  fecond  hand 
Rrom  the  Romans,  without  ftudying  the 
Greek  and  the  authors  who  write  in  that 
language ;  and  this  is  a  notion  very  preva- 


*  Taylor's  notes  upon  the  Orations  of  -^chines 
8tod  Demofthenes,  De  Cofona^  in  the  beginning,  p.  593. 
ted  following  of  voK  2d. 
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lent  in  a  country  fuch  as  that  in  which  t 
write,  where  the  Greek  language  is  very 
little  underftood,  even  by  fuch  as  think 
themfelves  fcholart.  But  I  am  of  opinioa 
that  the  Romans,  though  they  were  taught 
by  the  bed  mafters,  and  had  the  fineft  mo^ 
dels  in  the  world  to  imitate,  excelled  in 
none  of  the  fine  arts.  That  they  nevrt 
produced  a  fculptor  or  painter  of  any  va« 
lue,  is  a  fa£t  that  cannot  be  difputed  :  And 
though  they  applied  more  to  the  writing 
art  than  to  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  yet 
I  do  not  think  they  excelled  in  it,  not  even 
in  a  (lile  much  eafier  than  the  oratorial, 
1  mean  the  ftile  of  hiftory,  in  which 
they  are  very  far  inferior  to  the  Greeks, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  obfervcd  *  ;  fo  that 
though  they  performed  the  greateft  adions, 
and  eftabliOied  the  greateft  empire  that 
ever  exifted,  they  were  not  able  to  write 
properly  their  own  hiftory,  which  we  leara 
better  from  the  Greek  hiftorians  than  thdr 
own.  And  1  think  I  have  fhewn,  that 
even  where  they  have  tranflated  from  the 

*  Vol.  5th.  p.  223, 
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Greek,  they  did  not  perfedly  underftand 
the  original  *• 

But  it  will  be  afked,  'what  is  the  reaibn 
that  the  Romans  who  had  fuch  excellent 
mailers  to  teach ^  them,  and  fuch  fine  mo« 
dels  to  imitate,  did  not  excel  more  in  the 
arts  ?  And  I  anfwerf  firft,  that  they  wanted 
the  ingeniuniy  which,  Horace  fays,  the  mufe 
bad  beftowed  upon  the  Greeks,  in  the 
vcrfes  which  I  have  chofen  for  the  motto 
of  fome  of  my  volumes  of  this  work: 
For  1  hold  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  genius,  not  only  among  individuals  of 
the  fame  nation,  but  of  nations  themfelves 
compared  with  one  another.  The  Greek 
nation  was  more  favoured  by  the  Mufes 
and  Graces,  than  any  nation  that  I  believe 
ever  exifted ;  and  therefore  they  have  pro- 
duced the  fined  works  of  art  in  the  world : 
Nor  can  any  thing  fine  of  that  kind  be 
produced,  except  in  imitation  of  them. 
The  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  excel- 

*  Vol,  5th.  p.  64.  and  following. 

Vol.  VI.  Z 
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led  in  fcience;  and  I  hold  it  is  froin 
that  country  that  we  derive  uhimately  all 
the  fcience  and  all  the  philofophy  that  is 
now  in  Europe.  The  Romans,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greeks,  got  fome  of 
their  philofophy ;  but  it  was  not  carried 
far  among  them,  not  fo  far,  I  think,  as  the 
arts,  and  not  near  fo  far  as  the  Greeks 
carried  it ;  of  which  we  need  no  other 
proof  than  this,  that  they  had  no  fchools 
of  philofophy  among  them,  fuch  as  the 
Greeks  had. 

But  there  was  another  reafon,  which  per- 
haps contributed  dill  more  to  the  little  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Romans  in  arts  and  fciences,  and 
that  was  their  manners  and  their  occupa- 
tions. In  the  firft  ages  of  their  ftate  their  only 
bufinefs  was  war  and  agriculture.  To  this 
laft  they  were  obliged  to  apply  themfelves 
mod  afliduouily,  having  no  more  than  two 
jiigera  for  each  man,  that  is,  about  an 
acre  and  a  half,  for  the  maintenance  of 
themfelves  and  families  ;  and  which  they 
were  obliged  to  cultivate  with  their  own 
liands.      This   penurious  way  qf    living 
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made  great  economy  abfolutely  neceffary. 
Now,  from  great  economy  naturally  arifes 
the  love  of  money,  and  the  accumulation 
of  it,  which  began  among  the  Romans  as 
foon  as,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  they 
had  acquired  more  land  and  more  weakh. 
Of  thefe  the  Patricians,  or  chief  men  of 
the  Hate,  as  was  natural,  acquired  mod : 
And  accordingly  we  fee  that  they>  firft  be- 
gan to  accumulate,  by  lending  money  to 
the  poorer  fort  at  a  high  intereft.  And 
this  produced  the  firft  diforder  in  the  Ro- 
man government :  For  a  warlike  and  free 
people  could  not  bear  to  be  thus  opprefled  j 
and  therefore  they  became  unruly  and  tu- 
multuous, and  at  laft  made  a  fecefiion  to 
the  Sacred  Mountain,  as  it  was  called. 
Nor  could  they  be  brought  back  again 
othcrwife  than  by  allowing  them  10  have 
magiftratcs  of  their  own  to  protcft  them, 
I  mean  the  Tribunes ;  which  divided  them 
fo  much  from  the  Patricians,  as  to  make 
two  ftates  of  one. 

Horace  has  very  well  defcribed  the  antient 
planners  of  the  Romans  in  thefe  lines, 
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Romae  dulce  diu  fiiit  ct  folenne,  reclufk 
Mane  domo  vigilare ;  client!  pronicre  jura ; 
Cautos  nominibus  cert  is  expendere  nummos  i 
Majores  audire,  minori  dicere  per  quae 
Crcfcere  res  pofiet,  minui  damnofa  libido* 

Epift.  i«  lib.  2.  V.  103. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  employed| 
labouring,  as  it  might  be  faid,  for  their 
fubfiftence,  they  had  not  lime  to  cultivate 
the  arcs,  if  they  had  had  genius  and  incli- 
nation for  them.  They  did  not  therefore 
begin  to  imitate  the  Greek  arts,  till  they 
had  acquired  wealth  by  their  conquefts, 
and  were  living,  as  we  would  fay,  at  their 
eafe.  This  v/as  not  till  after  the  Punic 
wars  were  ended,  as  Horace  tells  us, 

iScrus  cnim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis: 
Et,  pod  Punica  bella,  quietus  quaerere  coepit 
<}iiid  Sophocles  et  Thefpis  et  -^fchylus  titile  ferrcnt. 

Epift  2.  lib.  2.  V.  i6l. 

But  though  they  began  late,  they  began  in 
the  proper  way  :  For  they  began  by  tranf- 
lating. 

Tentavit  quoque  rem  fi  djgne  vertere  poflct. 

Ibid.  V.  164. 

And  one  of  the  beft  works,  in  my  opinion, 
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that  has  come  down  to  us  from  tb&  Ro* 
mans,  are  the  comedies  of  Terence,  which 
are,  I  believe,  almoft  altogether  tranfla- 
tions  from  Menander  ;  for  they  have  no- 
thing Roman  in  them,  the  fcene  being  in 
Athens,  and  the  manners  and  names  of  the 
perfonages  Greek, 

/ 
But  the  interval  was  very  fliort  betwixt 
the  end  of  the  Punic  wars  and  the  wealth 
of  Afia  coming  in  among  them^  and  with 
wealth,  its  necefiary  attendant  luxury: 
Then  money,  which  was  before  wanted 
for  their  fubiiftence,  became  Hill  more  ne-- 
ceffary  for  fupplying  the  demands  of  a 
luxurious  life.  And,  in  this  ftate,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  their  love  of  money  was  very  much 
greater  than  when  they  were  living  upon 
their  tv/o  Jugera ;  for  the  love  of  money  in- 
creafes  in  proportion,  and  more  than  in 
proportion,  to  the  accumulation  of  it. 
And  accordingly,  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
when  they  might  be  faid  to  be  in  poflef- 
iion  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  their  love 
of  money  was  come  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  almoft  their  only 
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paflion :  And  they  taught  their  children 
little  elfe  hut  to  count  money, 

Roman!  pueri  longis  rationibui  aflem 
Difcunt  in  partes  centum  diducere :  dicat 
Filius  Albinii^  de  quincunce  renuia  $ff 
Uficia,  qmdfuperat  f  poteras  dhufie,  Triem.    Eul 
Ann poteris  fsrvare  iuam  :  redit  uncia :  qmdfa? 
Semis.  ■* 

De  Arte  Poet.  ▼.  325. 

And  not  only  were  the  children  of  the 
vulgar  educated  in  this  way,  but  thofe  of 
the  better  fort,  pueri  magnis  centuriomhut 
Qrti  *.  When  fuch  were  the  charader  and 
manners  of  the  people,  Horace  very  pro- 
perly alks  the  queftion, 

An,  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi 

Cum  femel  imbuerit,  fpcramus  carmina  fingi 
Poffe  linenda  ccdro,  et  laevi  fervanda  cupreflb  ? 

De  Arte  Poet.  v.  330. 

And  for  the  fame  reafon  he  might  have 
afked,  whether  it  was  poffible  they  could 
excel  in  any  other  art,  or  in  any  fcience. 

Such  was  the  occupation  of  the  Romans 

;*  Lib.  I.  fat.  6.  V,  70* 
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j 

as  late  down  as  the  days  of  Auguftus; 
when  it  is  fuppofed  that  arts  and  fciences 
flourifhed  moft  among  them. 

Let  us  next  confider  what  their  plea« 
fures  and  amufements  werct  by  which^  as 
much  as  by  any  thing  elfe,  we  may  judge 
o£  the  genius  and  tafte  of  a  people* 
Thefe,  among  the  Romans,  were  the  horfe 
races  in  the  Circus,  and  their  combats  of 
gladiators  in  their  Amphitheatres.  The 
entertainment  of  the  theatre  they  learned 
from  the  £trufcans.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  ever  the  Romans  took  fo 
much  delight  in  theatiical  reprcjfentations, 
as  in  the  two  entertainments  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  manners  of  the 
Romans  with  thofe  of  the  Athenians. 
Their  occupation  was  arms  and  govern- 
ment ;  for  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
applied  much  to  agriculture.  What  they 
pradifed  of  that  was  chiefly  by  their  flaves. 
And  as  to  their  pleafures  and  entertain- 
ments, thefe  their  theatre  furnifhed  them, 
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which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  moft  ele-  j 
gant  enteitainmenc  that  ever  was  among  I 
men  :  For  it  confided  of  three  of  the  fineft  i 
of  the  fine  arts,   poetry,  mufic,  and  the 
imitation  of    pafiions  and  fentiments  by 
motion  to  mufic,  which  they  called  Dan- 
cing.    They  got,  too,  philofophy  fromE-  ' 
gypt ;  which  came  to  them  through  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool  in  Italy,  and  alfo  diredly 
from  Egypt  by  Plato,  who  was  there  feve- 
ral  years.     And  they  took  to  philofophy 
fo  much,  that  it  became  a  paflion  among 
their  young  men,  who»  inftead  of  counting 
money,  as  the  youth  of  Rome  did,  ad- 
difted  themfclves  to  philofophy  fo  much, 
that  among  the  frugal  and  induftrious  it  be- 
came a  praife  for  a  young  man  not  to  frequent 
the  fchools  of  philofophers :  And  according- 
ly Simo  in  Terence  commends  his  fon  for 
not  being  addicted  to  horfes  or  dogs,  nor  to 
philofophers  *.    As  to  bodily  exercifes,  ihey 
had  in  their  public  or  national  games,  fuch 
as  the  Olympic  or  Ifthmian,  chariot  races 

^  Andr.  a£t.  i.  fcea.  i. 
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iSLTid  cxcrcifes  of  every  kind,  the  viftors  ia 
vrhich  were  highly  honoured,  and  eniered 
she  cities  to  which  they  belonged  in  a  tri- 
umphal chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes,  in 
.the  manner  a  Roman  general  did,  who  had 
.conquered  a  nation,  or  won  a  great  battle, 
and  were  maintained  all  the  reft  of  their 
lives  at  the  public  coft  *.  And  they  had 
in  thofe  games  alfo  exhibitions  of  genius 
and  learning ;  but  as  to  the  barbarous  fpec- 
tacle  of  men  killing  one  another,  fuch  as 
the  Gladiatorian  flaows  in  Rome^  it  was 
Aitterly  unknown  in  Greece. 

Thus  I  -think  it  appears,  from  the  account 
here  given  of  the  occupations,  manners, 
and  tafte  of  the  Romans  and  Athenians, 
that  it  was  impoffible,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  Romans  fhould  have  excel- 
led, or  even  equalled  their  matters  the  A- 
thenians  in  any  art  or  fcience.     And  there 


♦  See  the  preface  to  book  9th  oi  Vltruvius. 

Vol.  VL  A  a 
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16  one  part  of  the  Greek  charader  which  I 
have  not  yet  ipentioned,  which  of  itfclf 
was  fufEcient  to  fet  them  above  the  Ror 
mans  in  arts  and  fciences ;  and  that  is,  that 
they  were,  as  Horace  tplls  ijs, 


-praeter  laudenii  qullius  avaru 


which  was  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  Romans: 
So  that,  with  the  change  of  one  word,  we 
may  apply  the  line  to  them,  and  fay. 


^praeter  nummos,  nulljus  avari. 


for  from  the  account  that  Horace,  in  fun? 
dry  paflages,  gives  us  of  iheir  manners  iq 
his  age,  money  was  every  thing  among 
them  *  :  So  that  they  deferved  no  longer 
the  praife  which  Liivy  bgdows  upon  them, 


*  O  cives,  cives !  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  eft ; 
Virtus  poft  nummos :  haec  Janus  fummus  ab  imo 
Perdocet  i  haec  rccinunt  juvcncs  diftata  fcncfquc, 
l»aevo  fufpenfi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto.  • 

Lib.  I.  cpift.  I.  V.  53. 

ficilicet  uxorem  cum  dote,  fidemque,  ct  amicos, 
Et  genus  et  forma m  regina  pecunia  donat. 

Lib.  I.  cpift.  6.  V.  3d. 
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of  being  the  people  among  whom  poverty 
continued  longed  honourable  * ;  for  in  the 
days  of  , Horace  it  was  the  greateft  re- 
proach f . 

When  fuch  was  the  chara&er  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  the  mod  learned  age, 
which  was  certainly  under  Auguftus  Cae- 
far,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  that  they  pro- 
duced nothing  extraordinary  even  in  the 
way  of  poetry,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  applied  more  than  to  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  except  Horace,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  greateft  poet  they  ever  had.  But  he 
could  not  have  been  fo  eminent,  if  he  had 
not  been  educated  by  his  father  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  that  in  which  peo* 


£t  genus  et  virtus,  nifi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  eft. 

Lib.  2.  fat.  5.  v.  8, 

♦  In  procecnio. 

t  Magnum  paupcries  opprobrium,  jubct, 
Quid  VIS  ct  faccre  et  pari, 
Virtutifque  viam  defeat  arduae. 

Lib.  3.  od.  24.  V.  42^ 
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pie  of  his  rank  were  educated,  as  he  tellff 
us  himfelf, 

Caufa  fuit  pater  his  ;  qui,  macro  pauper  agello, 
Nolluit  in  Flavl  ludum  me  mitterc,  magni 
Quo  pueri  inagnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
Laevo  fuTpenfi  loculos  tabulaaique  laoerto, 
Ibant  o^lonis  refcrentcs  idibus  aera. 

Sat.  6.  lib.  I.  V.  yoi 

He  began  his  Greek  learning  at  Rome^ 
where  he  was  taught  by  a  fchoolmafier^ 
whom  he  calls  plagofus  Orbilius^ 

Imtus  Graiis  quantum  nocuiflet  Achilles. 

Sat.  2*  lib.  2.  V.  43.r 

Bur  if  he  had  not  profecuted  thofe  ftudici 
in  Athens,  he  never  would  have  been  the 
fine  writer  he  was.  There  he  not  only 
formed  his  tafte  in  poetry,  but  he  learned 
philoibphy ;  an  obligation  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  Athens, 

A'Jjicere  bonae  paulo  plus  artis  Atha^nac ; 
hcilicet  ut  curve  poflim  dlgnofcere  reftum, 
Atc;ue  inter  fylvas  Academi  quacrere  verum. 

Ibid.  V.  44. 

."tcm  Athens  he  brought  the  Lyric  Poc- 
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try  to  Rome,  and  perfeded  himfelf  in  what 
I  think  ftill  finer  writing,  I  mean  Dia-^ 
logucy  which  he  learned  from  Plato  and 
Menander  *,  and  from 

Eupolis  atqxie  Cratirms,  AriAo]plianefque;  poetaej» 
Atqu€  alii  quorum  comedia  prilca  virornca  eft. 

And  accordingly  he  has  produced  fome  of 
the  fined  pieces  of  that  kind  that  are  ex- 
tant, particularly  his  dialogue  with  Dama«. 
[ippus,  where  there  is  a  fable  or  ftory^ 
ind  a  very  pleafanc  one,  which  makes  it 
truly  a  poem ;  and  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
pronounce  it  the  fineft  little  poem  in  Latin. 

After  the  days  of  Auguftus  they  fe^ra 
to  have  given  up,  in  a  great  meafure,  their 
Greek  mafters,  and  to  have  fet  up  for  ftan- 
dards  of  fine  writing  fome  of  their  own 
authors,  fueh  as  Virgil  for  a  poet,  and 
Salluft  for  an  hiftorian  ;  and  then  they 
produced  fuch  poems  as  the  Pharfalia  of 


*  Damafippus  mentions  his*  carrying  Plato  to  the 
Country  with  him,  in  company  with  Menander  which 
l^e  calls  Jitpare  Plaiona   Menandro*     Lib.   2.  fat.  ^ 
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Lucan,  and  fuch  hiftories  as  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus  *. 

In  this  manner  I  think  I  have  fhewoi 
that  the  Romans,  Horace  only  excepted, 
ought  jioi  to  be  our  ftandard  for  fine  wri- 
tinp;  of  any  kind,  and  particularly  not  of 
the  oratorial  kind.  Their  tafte  in  that 
fort  of  compofition  was  entirely  fpoiled  by 
their  fchools  of  declamation,  where  they 
harangued  upon  fiditious  fubjedls,  and  ia 
a  ftile  quite  different  from  the  ftile  of  bu- 
finefs,  and  fit  only  to  draw  the  admiration 
of  the  vulgar.  This  was  a  pradiice  entirely 
unknown  in  the  beft  times  of  Greece, 
when  Athens  could  boaft  of  nine  great 
orators,  and  did  not  begin,  as  Quintilian 
tells  us,  till  about  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalerius.  In  Rome  it  was  fo  much  prac- 
tifed,  that  it  infeded  the  ftile  not  only  of 
their  oratory,  but  of  every  other  kind  of 
writing,  ut  ne  *vel  carmen  Jani  colons  em* 
tuit^  as  Petronius  Arbiter  fays  ;  and  accor- 

•  Sec  more  upon  this  fubjcft,  vol.  5th.  p.  222.  and 
foUowiDg, 
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dingly,  in  the  fpeeches  of  Virgil,  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  the  quaint  (hort  fentences, 
the  vibrantes  fentimtiolae  of  Fortius  Latro  *. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  that  though 
the  Romans  were  the  firft  people  in  the 
world  in  arms  and  government!  it  was  im- 
poffible  that  they  could  equal  the  Athe? 
nians  in  any  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  particur 
larly  in  oratory  they  mufl:  have  been  much 
inferior  (o  them.  It  is  therefore  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors  th^t  the  fcho- 
lar  muft  form  his  tafte  of  ftile  and  compo^ 
0tion :  For  in  thofe  authors  he  will  not 
only  learn  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech, 
but  he  will  learn  to  ufe  them  properly  and 
difcretely ; 

Defcriptas  fervare  vices  operumque  colores ; 

f  nd  not  to  mix  them  all  together  in  ev^ry 
kind  of  compofition ;  fo  that  his  profe  will 


•  Upon  the  fubjcft  of  the  fchools  of  Declamation, 
mud  the  influence  they  had  upon  the  tafte  of  the  age, 
fee  vol.  3.  p.  258.  and  following. 
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not  be  poetry ;  and  ia  his  profe  he  wil} 
diilingui(h  betwixt  the  hiftorical,  the  di- 
da£tic,  and  the  rhetorical  ftile,  and  noc 
jumble  all  tfaefe  fliles  together,  as  is  very 
common  in  our  writings  at  prefent. 

But  we  muft  not  only  ftudy  thoTe  ancient 
authors,  but  wc'muft  imitate  them,  begin- 
ning, as  the  Romans  did,  with  tranilating: 
And  we  (hall  have  more  pleafure  as  well 
as  more  profit,  in  tranflating  from  the 
Greek  than  from  the  Latin,  the  idiom  of 
our  language  coming  nearer  to  the  Greek 
than  to  the  Latin  ;  for  we  have  that  figni- 
ficant  and  moft  emphatical  part  of  fpeech, 
the  Article,  which  the  Latins  want;  and, 
befidesthat,  we  have  a  part  participle  aSive, 
formed  indeed  by  an  auxiliary  verb,  but  the 
Latins  want  it  altogether*.  This  makes 
our   language   fall   more   eafily   into   the 


*  It  is  furprifing  that  our  Englifli  tranflators  of  the 
Bible  have  not  availed  themfelves  of  this  advantage, 
which  our  language  has  over  the  Latin.  Sec  what  I 
have  faid  on  this  fubjcft,  in  vpl.  4th,  p.  123. 
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Greek  idiom :  And  for  that  reafon  I  have 
always  had  more  pleafure  in  tranflating 
from  the  Greek  than  from  the  Latin.  And 
I  am  perfuaded  the  practice  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  taught  by  her  preceptor, 
Roger  Afcham,  of  double  tranflation,  or 
retranflating,  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  to 
.the  Engliih,  and  back  again  ^at  fome  dif- 
tance  of  time  no  doubt)  from  the  Englifh 
to  -the  Greek  or  Latin,  will  be  very  ufe- 
ful  for  making  the  young  fcholar  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  idioms  of  thefe  feveral 
languages,  and  their  conformity  or  dif- 
conformity  with  one  another.  But  I  be- 
lieve  this  i«  pradiifed  by  no  body  at  pre- 
fcnt*. 

Of  the  different  characters  of  ftile  I  have 


•  Sec  what  I  have  laid  upon  this  fubjefl:  in  a  note 
upon  p.  389.  of  vol.  3d,  where  the  reader  may  fee 
how  learned  an  age  that  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  was, 
when  kings  and  queens  learned  Greek  with  fo  much 
labour  and  care,  and  in  which  there  was  a  lady  not 
only  that  wrote  the  Greek  very  well,  but  fpoke  it ;  I 
mean  Lady  Jean  Gray. 

Vol.  VI.  B  b 
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rate  upon  ftate  affairs  *,  there  is  the  greit^ 
eft  gravity  and  dignity  of  behaviour  ob- 
ferved,  but  in  their  private  converfatioa 
there  are  none  of  thofe  violent  burfts  of 
laughter  which  we  fee  among  us  ;  nor  do 
you  obferve  in  a  company  of  theoi  fo  ma- 
ny  people  laughing  and  fpeaking  at  the 
fame  time,  that  one  can  hardly  underftaod 
what  is  faid,  or  what  is  the  fubjed:  of  the 
laughter.  This  I  have  been  affured  of  by  fc- 
veral  perfons,  who  have  lived  for  years 
among  them,  underftood  and  fpoke  their 
language,  and  converfed  familiarly  with 
themt*     Thofe  people,   we   muft,  I  am 


•  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  has  pub- 
lifhcd,  containing,  among  other  things,  Remarks  upon 
ike  Savages  cf  North  America^  fays,  that  in  thcfe  af- 
fcmblies  they  behave  with  the  greateft  order  and  de- 
cency, without  having  any  need  of  a  fpeaker,  fuch  as 
in  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  is  often  hoarfe  with 
caHing  io  order.  Every  fpeaker  in  thofe  Indian  aflcm- 
blics  is  heard  with  the  greatcft  attention,  and  after  he 
ha-;  fat  down,  before  another  rifes  they  wait  a  while 
to  know  whether  he  has  any  thing  to  add. 

f  I  know  three  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  fervicc 
cf  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  and  lived  in  that 
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afraid,  allow,  have  a  higher  fenfe  than  wc 
of  what  is  beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming 
in  fcnttments  and  behaviour.  The  gene- 
rality of  men  among  us  are  fo  much  dif^- 
pofed  to  laugh,  that  they  do  not  diftinguiih 
properly  betwixt  the  fubjefts  of  laughter 
and  thofe  of  admiration.  Thus  we  com- 
monly laugh  at  a  witty  or  clever  faying ; 
whereas  we  fhould  admire  it,  and  approve 
of  it  with  a  fmile  expreffing  plealure  *• 
Such  pen  do  not  appear  to  know,  that  the 
pafiion  which  excites  laughter  is  contempt ; 
and  the  proper  objedi  of  contempt  is  va- 
nity, without  which  the  meanefl  animal 


country,  one  of  them  twenty-nine  years,  another 
twenty-four,  and  the  third  feventecn.  The  firft  gen- 
tleman I  mentioned  was  three  years  by  himfelf,  with- 
out any  other  European,  among  a  nation  of  Indians 
jar  to  the  weil  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  who  ride  on  horfe-* 
back,  and  are  from  thence  called  Equeftrian  Indians, 
by  whom  he  was  moft  hofpitably  entertained,  provid- 
ed with  every  thing  he  wanted  for  food  and  raiment^ 
and  all  without  fee  or  reward. 

•  See  the  chapter  above  quoted  of  vol.  3d,  p.  30^ 
and  307,  where  I  have  diflinguiflied  betwixt  a  laugh 
and  a  fmile. 
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that  God  has  made  is  not  contemptible  9 
And  therefore  we  do  not  laugh  at  the  foolifh 
abfurd  things  which  an  ideot  fays  or  docs; 
but  if  he  is  vain,  and  thinks  he  is  fpeak- 
ing  and  ading  very  properly,  we  defpifc 
and  laugh  at  him.  The  objeSs,  therefore, 
of  ridicule  are  confined  to  our  fpecies,  as 
well  as  the  fenfe  of  it.  And  in  this  way 
I  underftand  what  both  Ariftotle  and  Cicero 
fay  of  it. 

.  I  would  have  thofe  who  indulge  theffl"* 
felves  fo  much  in  laughter,  look  at  them* 
felves  in  the  glafs  when  they  laugh,  and 
attend  to  the  noife  they  make ;  for  there 
are  many  people  who  have  faces  not  other- 
wife  difagreeable,  but  which  they  disfigure 
very  much  when  they  laugh.  And  feme 
of  them  make  a  noife  upon  that  occa- 
fion  which  is  very  difagreeable,  and 
indeed  is  hardly  human.  It  is  true 
that  the  diilce  loqui^  and  the  ridere  deco^ 
riim^  qualities  which  Horace  fays  he  pof- 
feifed  when  he  was  young,  are  the  gifts 
of  nature  ;  but  fuch  men,  though  they  be 
obliged   to  fpeak,  whatever  their  natural 
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tone  of  voice  may  be,  are  not  obliged  to 
laugh.  And  they  ihould  confider  that 
men  of  genius  and  an  exalted  mind  are  not 
at  all  delighted  with  the  ridiculous,  though, 
as  I  have  obferved,  they  muft  perceive  it ; 
but  their  delight  is  in  the  beautiful,  which, 
as  I  have  ihewn  elfewhere  *,  is  the  only 
pleafure  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  this  charader  of  Stile 
in  oratory,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is, 
that  nothing  adds  fo  much  weight  to  the 
councils  and  arguments  of  an  orator  as 
gravity  and  dignity,  it  fhould  be  very  fpa- 
ringly,  if  at  fill  ufed.  Quintilian,  indeed, 
has  recommended  it  much ;  but  he  con- 
fefTes  that  it  was  his  admiration  of  Cicero, 
who  dealt  fo  much  in  it,  that  made  him  fb 
fond  of  it  f.  He  has  given  us  feveral  of 
Cicero's  jokes  in  his  orations  againfl  Ver- 
jres  t :  And  he  was  fo  full  of  them  in  pri- 

♦  Ant.  Mctaph.  vol.  2.  book  2.  chap.  5,  6.  and  7, 
f  Lib.  6.  cap.  3.  p.  242.  edit.  RoIIin» 
J  Ibid.  p.  251, 
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vatc  convcrfaiion,  that  his  freed  man  Tyro 
publiflied  three  books  of  his  jefts,  or,  aa 
fome   fay,   he   publiflied   them   himfelf* 
[  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  if  he  had  not 
been  exceedingly  fond  of  that  kind  of  wit, 
it  is  impoflible  that  he  would  have  dwell 
fo  long  upon  it,  in  his  fecond  book  Di 
Oratorcy  longer  than  even  Quintilian..  But 
though  1  think  the  orator  fliould  not  be  ri- 
diculous, that  is,  fpcak  to  make  men  laugh, 
(which,  as  1  have  obferved  in  the  chaptief 
above  quoted  of  the  third  volume  of  this 
work,  is  the  claflical  figniiication  of  the 
word),  he  may,  upon  proper  occafions,  be 
pleafant  and  entertaining,  aphd  may  have 
the   molle  atque  facetum^   Vvhich    Horace 
commends   in    the   Paftorals   of    Virgil  f. 
But  it  is  a  pitiful  ambition  to  fpeak  to  make 
men  laugh.     If,  however,  that  be  his  aim, 


*  Ibid.  p.  242.  It  is  Macrobius  who  relates,  that 
fomc  faid  the  books  were  written  by  Cicero  himfelf. 

-\  Sec  Qnintilian's  obfervations  upon  this  exprcflion 
r»r  Horace,  p.  245.  where  he  very  well  explains  the 
■vvcrd  faccium^  frying  that  Decor  is  banc  magis  et  excuir 
^r.c  cujufdain  cicgatitiae  appellationemy  puto. 
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and  if  he  have  any  degree  of  parts  or  cle- 
vernefs,  be  is  fure  to  fucceed,  as  the  tafte 
of  the  Ridiculous  is  fo  generally  prevalent 
at  prefent  in  Britain,  in  every  popular  af- 
fembly.  But  a  great  fpeaker  will  think  ic 
below  him  to  attempt  it ;  and  it  is  a  great 
praife,  I  think,  of  the  eloquence  of  our  mi« 
nifter,  that  he  never  fb  much  as  aims  at 
raifmg  a  laugh :  And  the  antient  Greek 
orators  were  fo  chafte  ip  this  refpe<a,  that 
there  is  not  in  all  the  orations  of  Demoft- 
faenes  one  jeft  to  be  found.  And  even  in 
the  comedieis  of  Menander,  which  Terence 
has  tranflated,  thete  is  hardly  any  things 
as  I  h^ve  obferved  elfewhere*,  that  catt 
provoke  a  laugh. 

But  what  fliall  we-  fay  of  fVtt?  Is  it  a 
proper  ornament  of  the  Rhetorical  Stile  t 
If  it  be  confounded  with  the  Ridiculous ^  sis 
it  is  by  many,  1  think  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
per for  an  oration.     But  if  it  be  diflia- 


•  Vol.  5th,  p.  23. 
Vol.  VI.  C  c 
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gui{hed  from  the  Ridiculous^  as  I  have 
done  *,  and  made  to  confift  in  great  fenic 
'  exprefled  in  few  words,  and  with  an  uov 
common  turn  of  expreffion,  I  think  it  may 
not  be  improperly  ufed  upon  feme  oca-* 
fions ;  but  not  tqo  often,  left  it  ihould  apr 
pear  like  an  affedation  of  Wit  ;  which  is 
ofienfive  to  men  of  fenfe  and  good  tafte, 
and  takes  aw^y  both  from  the  weight  of 
the  arguments  and  the  credibility  of  tb( 
narrative.  As  to  Humour^  if  it  be  as  I 
have  defined  it  t»  the  imitation  of  charaSers 
ridiculous^  it  is  altogether  improper  in  an 
oration,  as  it  makes  a  mimic  of  the  orar 
tor. 

The  young  orator,  if  he  have  geniui- 
and  fancy,  and  be  likewife  a  fcholar,  will 
be  apt  to  exceed  much  in  the  ornamcntt 
of  ftile.  I  know  no  better  cure  for  this 
than  that  he  (hould  be  a  man  of  bufinefs, 
and  particularly  fliould  apply  to  the  bufir 
nefs  of  the  bar ;  for  there  he  will  fooa 

•  Vol  3d,  p.  318. 
t  Ibid.  p.  345* 
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learn  that  bufinefs  is  not  to  be  carried  on 
by  figures  of  fpeech.  Demofthenes  atid 
lall  the  great  oratorS  of  old  Were  men  of 
bufinefs  :  For,  if  they  did  not  plead  caufes, 
which  ihoft  of  them  did,  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate.  But 
if,  in  place  of  real  bufinefs,  they  had  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  pleading  fiditious 
caufes,  as  they  did  in  the  fchools  of  decla- 
mation in  Rome,  they  would  not  have 
been  fuch  orators  as  they  were ;  for  I  know 
nothing  more  proper  for  fpoiling  the  tafte 
of  an  orator, 

I  will  conclude  this  fubje£t  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  greatefl  art  in  fpeaking  and 
writing  is  to  conceal  art,  and  particularly 
the  art  of  words  j  which,  if  it  be  obferv- 
ed  and  ftick  out,  (extra  corpus  orationis 
eminet^  as  Petronius  exprefles  it),  will 
take  a  great  deal  from  the  weight  of 
the  matter.  The  greatefl:  beauty,  there- 
fore, that  1  know  in  the  ftile  of  either 
writing  or  fpeaking  is,  that  the  words 
fliould  not  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader 
or  hearer  from  the  fenfe  and  matter. 
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BOOK        III. 

Of  A6lk)n  or  Pranunciatioifc 
C   H   A   P.      L 

Of  Pronunciafion,  or  A6tion,  as  the  an^ 
tients  called  if. — Itbree  things  eompre* 
bended  under  jliiion. — One  of  them  thi 
mojl  important  of  ally  'uiz.  the  manage'^ 
ment  of  the  voice. -^-The  fayings  of  De^ 
7Hofihefiesj  and  jintonius  the  Roman  ora^ 
tor^  upon  thefuhjeH  of  A5lion. — T^o  excel 
in  Oratory  both  nature  and  art  muft  con" 
cur. — Of  the  rcquifttes  from  nature. — 
I'hefe  divide  into  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  body ; — andfirfl^  of  the  qualities  of 
the  body.— Rhetoric  diftinguifl^ed  from 
all  the  other  fine  arts  by  requiring  thefe 
qualities. — The  firfi  bodily  quality  of  a 
fpeaker^fize  and  figure. — Rotation  from 
Millon  on  this  fubjcH. — A  voice  fvoeet 
and  e^prejfive  of  feeling ;  or  if  not^  ftrong 
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and  commanding. 'r^ A  good  Speaker  ought 
alfo  to  he  "well  ^indedr^Of  the  ^uajities 
of  the  mind  which  the  orator  requires  }^ 
And  jirfi^  a  fenfe  if  the  Pulchrum  and 
Honeftum. — This  peculiar  to  human  pa-' 
ture. — A  quotation  from  Cicero  on  this 

fuljeSl. — The  extent  of  thisferfe^  it  goes 
to  every  ivord  and  every  affion.-^^ota' 
tion  from  Milton  and  Tibullus  on  this 

fubjeB.-'^The  tafle  of  the  French  very 
elegant  in  this  matter. — If  not  beftowed 
by  nature^  no  teaching  can  give  it.^-JThe 
Grave  and  Dignified  alfo  belong  to  the 
orator.-^This  likewife  from  nature.—' 
jilfo  genius  and  natural  parts. — A  pefr^ 

fed  orator  ought  to  be  fuperior  to  his'au^ 
dience.^This  ivas  the  cafe  of  Pericles.-^ 
Recapitulation  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
mind  required  to  make  an  orator.^— What 
jirt  beftovus^  next  to  be  conftdered. 


IN  this  book  I  am  to  treat  of  a  moft  im- 
portant part  of  the  Rhetorical  art,  fa 
mportant,  that  it  gives  to  it  the  name  of 
Eloquence  ;    what  I  mean  is  the  Elocutioni 
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or  Pronunciation  of  Speech.    It  is  a  noted 
faying  of  Demofthenes,  than  whom  no 
man  knew  better  in  what  the  beauty  and 
excellency  of  the  art  confifted^  that  the 
firft,  the  fecond^  and  third  quality  of  an 
orator  was  Adion ;   and  if  he  had  been 
afked  what  the  fourth  was,  I  believe  he 
would  have  made  the  fame  anfwer.    Now, 
under  adtion  the  antients  comprehended 
not  only  what  we  call  adion,  that  is,  the 
gefture  of  the  body,  but  the  look,  the  adion 
of  the  features  of  the  face  in  fpeaking,  and 
principally  the  management  of  the  voice, 
the  mod  important  of  all  the  things  I  have 
mentioned  *•     And  it  is  as  difEcuk  as  it  is 
neceflaryj  which  made  Marcus  Antonius, 
the  Roman  orator,  a  cotemporary  of  Lucius 
Craflus,  fay,  difertos  a  fe  vifos  ejje  mtdtos^ 
eloquentem   autem   neminem ;   by   which  I 
underftand  he  meant,  that  though  he  had 
feen  many  orators  who  excelled  both  in  the 
matter  and  the  didion  of  their  fpeeches, 
yet  he  never  law  any  whofe  elocution  he 
could  praife. 

*  Upon  the  fubjcft  of  A5iton>^  fee  vol.  4th,  p.  aSo* 
where  I  have  given  Cicero's  definition  of  it. 
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To  excel  in  this  principal  part  of  thft 
art,  there  are  many  things  required :  And 
firft  there  are  certain  talents  which  every 
great  fpeaker  muil  have  from  nature  ;  for 
we  can  excel  in  no  art,  if  we  are  not  fitted 
by  nature  for  the  pradiicc  of  that  art.  Bm 
as  nature  alone  will  not  make  a  man  per« 
fcGt  in  any  art  or  fdence,  fo  in  oratory  we 
mud  join  to  nature,  art  and  education,  and 
^ifliduous.  prad);ice  under  the  bell  maftera 
we  can  find,  and  according  to  the  heft 
rules.  I  will  begin  with  the  qualities 
which  we  muft  derive  from  nature,  and 
without  which  no  art  or  teaching  will 
make  us  great  fpeakers.  Thefe  I  divide 
into  qualities  of  mind  and  of  body :  For  it 
is  peculiar  to  eloquence,  and  diftingui(hes  it 
'  from  all  the  other  fine  arts,  that  certain 
qualities  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,  are  neceflary  to  make  us  excel  in  it: 
— With  the  qualities  of  the  body  I  will  begin; 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  a  great  fpeaker 
fhould  have  fize  and  figure ;  for  a  little  de- 
formed man  can  hardly  be  feen  in  a  grea,t 
^ffembly,  if  he  could  be  heard.     A  great 
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fpeaker,  therefore,  fliould  ftem,  wben  he 
rifes  to  fpeak,  like  Beelzebub  in  MiUooi 
a  pillar  of  Jiate^  and  fhould  ftand 

With  Atlantean  fhoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightieft  moharchtes-— ^  » 

He  fhould  alfo  have  a  look,  which 
Draws  audience  and  attention  ftill  as  night. 

Such  a  figure  and  fuch  a  look  would  pre- 
poiTefs  an  audience  wonderfully  in  favour 
of  the  fpeaker.  There  (hbuld  be  alfo 
fomething  naturally  graceful  and  become 
ing,  and  exprefling  a  good  and  great  cha^- 
rader  in  the  movement  of  hrs  features 
while  he  fpeaks,  and  in  the  gefture  of  his 
body.  But  above  all  his  voice  fhould  be 
fweet  and  clear,  flrong  and  commanding 
attention.  There  are  fome  people  who 
have  a  tone  of  voice  fo  fweet,  pleafant, 
and  fo  expreffiye  of  their  fentiments,  that 
every  thing  they  fay  touches  your  heart. 
This  is  what  Cicero  colls  Jiiavitas  quae  exit 
ex  ore;  which  he  diftinguifhes  from  the 
fuavitas  verborum  *.  And  it  was  by  this 
fweet  tone  of  voice  that  the   Athenians 

*  De  Oratore,  lib.  3.  cap.  11. 
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were  diftinguifhed  not  only  from  the  Afia«* 
tics,  but  from  the  other  Greeks*.  But 
this  is  a  gift  which  nature  has  bellowed 
upon  very  few  j  and  I  believe  it  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  any  ait  or  teaching,  at  leaft 
in  any  great  degree.  There  are  fome  who 
cannot  properly  be  faid  10  have  any  tone 
of  voice  at  all ;  but  fpeak  fomewhat  like 
the  beating  of  a  drum,  by  thumps  and 
Arokes  ;  and  if  they  fpeak  very  faft^  which 
often  happens,  it  is  like  the  ruff  of  a  drum* 
But  though  a  well- tuned  voice  is  given  to 
very  few  fpeakers,  a  ftrong  commanding 
voice  is  neceffary  for  any  man  who  would 
excel  in  the  art.  He  ihould  alfo  be,  like 
a  good  horfe,  well  winded;  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  a  long  period  in  one 
breath,  una  continuatione  "verborum^  as  Ci* 
cero  has  exprefied  it. 

Thefe  are  the  qualities  of  body  which  ^ 
great  fpeaker  mud  have  from  nature.    But 

*  De  Oratore,  ibid. 

Vol.  VI.  D  d 
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in  this  arty  as  in  every  thing  elfe  belonging 
to  man,  mind  is  principal.  And  the  firft 
quality  of  mind  which  is  required,  is  a 
fenfe  of  what  is  Graceful  and  Becoming,  or 
in  one  word,  of  what  is  beautiful^  without 
which  no  man  can  excel  in  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  lead  of  all  in  oratory.  And  I  fay 
further,  that  he  cannot  be  a  man  of  worth  or 
goodnefs ;  and  indeed  I  think  that  he  hard- 
ly deferves  the  name  of  a  Man:  For  I  holdi 
that  a  fenfe  of  the  pulchrum  and  honeftum 
in  fentiments  and  in  adions,  diftinguiflies 
us  more  from  the  brute  creation  than  any 
thing  elfe  *  ;  and  accordingly  it  appears 
in  us  before  our  reafon  begins  to  exert  it- 
felf  in  any  great  degree.     This  doSrine, 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who,  in  the  gene- 
ral definition  which  he  gives  us  of  the  decorum^  fays,  in 
omni  hc7iejlati  verfatur^  and  that  it  belongs  to  every  thing 
that  \%  pulchrum  et  honejlum  ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  that, 
quod  confifitafieutn  Jit  hominis  excelUntiae^  in  eo^  in  quo 
tjaiura  ejus  a  reliquls  animantibus  differat  :  ( De  Officiis^ 
lib- 1 .  cap.  27.  in  fine,) :  Which  is  juft  faying  whati  fay, 
that  it  is  tl.c  hctiejlum  and  the  decorum  which  principally 
diftinguiflies  us  from  the  brutes. 
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I  know,  will  appear  very  ftrange  to  thofe 
who  have  learned  the  philofophy  of  Mr 
Paley,  in  his  book  upon  Morals,  which  is 
the  only  book  of  fcience  that  has  been 
publifhed  in  England  of  a  great  while,  but 
which,  I  think,  does  no-honour  to  the  na- 
tion ;  for  it  takes  away  not  only  the  foun- 
dation of  Virtue  and  of  Morals,  but  it  puts 
an  end  at  once  to  all  the  fine  arts ;  for  if  we 
have  no  fenfe  of  what  is  Beautiful,  Grace- 
ful, and  Becoming  in  fentiments  and  ac- 
tions, I  think  it  is  impoflible  we  can  have 
it  in  outward  forms,  the  chief  beauty  of 
which  confifts  in  the  expreflion  of  what  is 
Beautiful  and  Fine  in  the  difpofitions  and 
fentiments  of  the  mind  *. 


•  From  Mr  Paley's  book  I  could  only  learn  one 
thing }  that  he  himfelf  had  no  fenfe  of  the  Beautiful 
and  Graceful,  any  more  than  Mr  David  Hume,  whofe 
philofophy  of  Morals  he  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive, making  the  principle  of  it  uiUiiyy  or  the  com- 
putation of  profit  and  iofs  \  for  a  man  who  has  that 
fenfe,  which  all  men  of  genius  muft  have,  can  no 
more  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  it,  than  of  his  own  ex- 
igence. Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  fee  men  m 
this  age  intirely  void  of  it ;  for  in  a  much  better  age. 
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As  this  fenfe  is  congenial  to  our  naturCi 
and  indeed  predominant  in  it,  it  extends  to 
•  every  thing  we  do  ;  Status^  inceffus^  Affi^^ 
(fays  Cicero),  accuhatio^  vultus^  oculi^  nuh 
nuum  motus^  teneant  illud  decorum  ^.  And  a 
man,  who  himfelf  pofrcfles  this  fenfe  of  the 
Graceful  and  Becoming  in  any  high  degree^ 
will  perceive  it  in  another  in  every  the 
the  leaft  thing  he  does  or  fays. 

Speaking  or  mute,  all  comelinefs  and  grace 
Attends  thee,  2md  each  word  each  aAion  forms; 

fays  the  Angel  to  Adam  in  Milton :  And  th(? 
poet  fays  of  his  miftrefs, 


and  even  among  the  Greeks,  a  people  more  favoured 
by  the  Mufcs  and  Graces  than  any  other  that  ever  ex- 
ifted,  Ariftotle  tells  us  that  there  were  many  who  had 
not  the  leaft  idea  of  the  10  KuXet^  though  we  do  not 
fmd  that  there  was  any  philofopher,  or  any  writer  of 
any  kind  among  them,  who  denied  or  doubted  theex- 
iftence  of  it.  ISee  what  f  have  faid  on  this  fubjeftin 
Ant.  Metaph.  vol.  2d,  book  2d,  and  the  three  laft 
chapters  of  that  book. 

'^  P^  QjJ^^'^^^i  li'^*  !•  cap.  35. 
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JUam  qukquid  agit^  qiioquo  Tcftigia  movet, 
Componit  furtim  fubteqoiturque  decor  *• 

where  the  reader  of  tafte  will  obferve, 
how  properly  the  word  furtim  is  applied 
to  exprefs  that  the  Graceful  muft  not  be 
fludied  or  aflfeded,  or,  as  it  were,  (licking 
out,  but  muft  animate  every  word  and 
adion;  or,  as  Milton  expreifes  it,  form 
them  t- 

This  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  Graceful  and 
Becoming,  muft  appear  in  every  word, 
(jvery  look,  and  every  motion  of  the  ora- 


^  Tibulli  lib.  4.  carm.  2.  v.  8. 

f  The  French,  who  ftudj  grace  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  at  leaft  in  outward 
(deportment,  fay  of  a  woman  that  is  very  graceful, 
«•  Qu'elle  eft  toute  petrie  de  graces  ;**  that  is.  The 
graces  are  kneaded  into  her  :  And  fuch  is  their  tafte  of 
beauty,  that  they  think  thb  a  higher  eulogium  upon 
a  lady  than  any  thing  they  can  fay  of  her  face  or  per- 
fon :  And  fpeaking  of  a  man,  they  think  the  greateft 
praife  they  can  beftow  on  his  perfon  is,  that  ''Da 
"  Tair  noble ;"  and  the  worft  thing  they  can  fay  of 
his  appearance  is,  "  Qu'il  a  Fair  ignoble.'*  Seep« 
296,  (»FvQl«4th^ 
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tor.  And  though,  no  doubt,  it,  as  well  as 
every  other  fenfe  belonging  to  us,  may  be 
improved  by  culture  and  pradiice,  if  we 
have  it  not  from  nature,  no  art  or  teaching 
can  give  it  us. 

Connected  with  the  Graceful  and  the 
Becoming,  is  the  Grave  and  the  Dignified, 
This,  too,  muft  be  from  nature ;  for  an  af- 
fefted  gravity  and  dignity,  when  the  natu- 
ral charader  is  that  of  a  buffoon  or  a  vul- 
gar man,  is  ridiculous* 

To  make  an  orator,  nature  muft  alfo 
furnifti  genius  and  good  natural  parts, 
Thefe  undoubtedly  may  be  very  much  im- 
proved by  art  and  culture ;  but  nature  muft 
have  laid  the  foundation. 

Laftly,  to  make  a  perfect  orator,  there 
is  fom^thing  more,  which  nature  muft  fur- 
nifli ;  and  that  is  a  great  and  elevated 
mind.  And  in  this  refpeft  I  maintain,  that 
a  perfect  orator  ought  to  be  above  the  au- 
dience to  whom  he  fpeaks,  and  fliould  be 
in  feme  degree  a  being  fuperior  to  them; 
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hough  it  ma7  be  proper^  ia  order  to  6b^ 
min  what  18  the  end  of  all  oratory,  perfua- 
Eipn,  that  he  ihould  feem  to  fubmic  his 
judgment  to  theirs,  and  to  court  their  ap- 
probation. Such  an  orator^  I  believe, 
Pericles  was,  the  greateft  fpeaker,  by  what 
we  hear  of  him,  that  perhaps  ever  exifted, 
whofe  fuperiority,  in  the  powers  of  Ipeech, 
is  well  exprefled  by  what  is  faid  of  him, 
**  That,  he  thundered  and  lightened  when 
*«  he  fpoke." 

Thefe  are  the  qualities  with  which,  I 
think,  an  orator  mull  be  born  ;  and  if  fo,  I 
think  we  may  fay,  oratores  nafcimur^  as  v%-e 
fay  poetae  nafcimur ;  and  I  believe  more  of 
the  gifts  of  nature  are  required  to  make 
an  orator  than  to  make  a  poet :  For  fet- 
ting  afide  thofe  talents  of  the  mind  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  neceffary  for  the  ora- 
tor as  well  as  the  poet,  there  are  qualities 
of  the  body  which,  as  I  have  (hewn,  the  ora- 
tor requires,  but  with  which  the  poet  has 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  next  chapter  1  Ihall 
fpeak  of  what  it  is  neceffary  that  education, 
art,  and  teaching  fliould  furnifh  to  the  ora- 
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cor ;  and  in  this  refped  I  am  perfuaded  it 
will  appear  that  the  art  of .  oratory  is,  i 
Cicero  fays,  incrcdibiii  magnitudinc  ct  ijf- 
fcultate\ 


*  See  what  I  have  fadd  further  upon  the  difficolf 
of  the  art  in  vol.  4th,  p.  285.  and  286, 
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Education j  abfolutely  necejfary  for  making 
a  fpeaker. — Should  begin  early ^  even 
nvith  the  nurfe  and  the  motber.-^^Ex^ 
amples  of  the  advantage  of  a  mother 
/peaking  nvelL-^All  thofe  that  are  about 
children  Jhould  have  nothing  faulty  in 
their  pronunciation.— After  the  child  is 
come  to  be  d  boy^  his  pronunciation  muft 
be  formed  vutth  great  care. — Our  fchools 
defeiiive  in  that  article. — The  confe^ 
quence  of  that  is^  that  men  fpeak  ill^ 
'who  vuould  othemvtfe  have  fpoken  voelU 
—73?  fpeak  well  in  private  converfation^ 
a  necejfary  prelude  to  public  fpeaking.— 
Thisf  in  boys^  Jhould  be  carefully  attend^ 
ed  to.-^Natural  defeSls  by  that  attention 
may  be  corre^ed. — An  affeSled  tone  and 
manner  of  fpeaking  to  be  carefully  avoids 
td. 

Vol.  VI.  E  c 
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THAT  a  proper  Education  li  neceflary 
for  a  man  that  is  to  be  a  fpeaker, 
every  body  will  admit.  I  will  add,  that  it 
ought  to  begin  very  early ;  Quintiliaa 
fays  with  the  fturfe  *,  who,  he  fays,  ouglil 
to  have  nothing  faulty  iii  her  fpeech.  If  the 
mother  happen  to  be  the  nurfe,  fb  mHcb 
the  better  for  the  child  in  every  refped: 
But  though  (he  do  not  nurfe  him,  he  is  more 
with  her  after  he  is  weaned  than  with  any 
other ;  and  for  that  reafbn  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  flie  fliould  fjpeak  well.  It 
was  to  their  education  under  their  mother 
Cornelia,  that  the  two  Gracchi  chiefly 
owed  their  reputation  as  orators.  Some 
ierters  of  hers  were  extent  in  Cicero's  time, 
and  from  them,  he  fays,  it  appears,  FHiof 
^ton  tarn  in  graemio  educates  quam  in  Jer* 
mone  matris  f  :  And  I  had  occafion'  to 
know  a  very  young  boy,  whofe  Ipeaking 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  I.  paragraph  2. 

t  Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  cap.  58. 
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-would  have  ferprifed  me  extremely,  being 
very  different  from  the  language  both  of 
the  family  and  country,  if  1  had  not  known 
his  mother,  who  fpoke  remarkably  well. 
Both  Cicero  and  Quimilian  require  alfo, 
^that  the  paedagogues,  that  is,  tbofe  who 
attended  children  when  they  were  very 
young,  Should  fpeak  well*.  And  I  will 
add,  that  all  the  fervants,  and  in  general 
every  body  with  whom  they  converfe, 
fiiould  have  nothing  faulty  in  their  pro^ 
nunciation ;  for  as  it  is  by  imitation  that 
we.  learn  to  fpeak,  children  of  neceffity 
imitate  thofe  whom  they  hear.  And  it  is 
irue  what  Quintilian  obferves,  that  we  are 
moft  tenacious  of  what  we  learn  very 
young,  and  more  tenacious  of  what  is  bad 
^han  of  what  is  good  }  for  what  is  good  is 
cafily  changed  for  the  word,  but  it  is  not 
cafy  to  make  the  change  contrary  wife  f . 

When  the  child  grows  up,  and  becomes 
what  we  call  a  boy,  the  Romans  employ- 

♦  Cicero,  ibid. — Quintil.  ibidU 
f  Quintil.  ibid. 
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ed  men  of  genius,  even  poets^  to  form  his 
pronunciation^ 

Os  pucri  tenerum  balbumque  Poeta  figurat, 

fays  Horace  *.  This  bufinefs,  among  us,  is 
committed  to  fchoolmafters,  who  ought  to 
labour  nothing  more  than  to  teach  the 
boys  to  pronounce  diftinftly,  neither  top 
faft  nor  too  flow,  and  with  proper  varia- 
tions of  tone.  And  I  maintain,  that  a  hoj 
incapable  of  learning  any  art  or  fcience, 
may  be  taught  to  read  or  fpeak  any  thing 
he  underflands,  as  well  as  it  is  poffible, 
that  is,  as  well  as  his  natural  faculties  of 
fpeech  will  admit.  And  the  reafon  is,  that 
fpeaking  is  learned,  as  1  have  faid,  by  imi- 
tation. Now  in  that  way  we  learn  better 
in  our  childhood  and  early  youth,  than  at 
any  other  time  of  our  life.  But  I  am  a- 
fiaid  our  fchoolmafters  are  at  more  pains 
to  teach  our  children  the  grammar  of  the 
learned  languages,  than  to  pronounce  well 
tbeic  own  :  And  1  doubt  many  of  thera- 
felves  are  not  mafters  of  the  art  of  pronun- 

f  Lib.  i,  Epift.  I.  V.  126* 
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triation.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  fo  it 
is,  that  I  have  known  feveral  boys  who 
had  their  language  made  worfe  at  fchool^ 
though  taught  at  Weftminfter  or  Eaton^ 
fo  far  from  being  improved  in  their  fpeak* 
ing;  and  there  are  men,  whom  I  have 
beard  fpeak  in  public,  that,  I  am  perfuaded, 
would  have  been  orators,  if  they  had  been 
properly  taught  to  fpeak  at  fchooL 

Before  a  boy  begins  public  fpeaking,  he 
ihould  learn  to  talk  well  in  private  conver- 
fation,  without  which  no  man  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  a  good  public  fpeaker.  His 
converfation,  therefore,  fhould  be  carefully 
.^atttended  to ;  and  he  ihould  be  taught  not 
only  to  fmile,  but  to  laugh  agreeably^ 
which  will  make  him  9  pleafant  compa-> 
nion,  though  he  (hould  pever  be  a  public 
fpeaker.  The  dulcc  loqui  and  the  riderc  de-^ 
r^mw,  which  I  mentioned  above*,  are  very 
amiable  qualities.  And  though  nature  muft 
furnifh  the  mateiials  there,  and  of  every 
(hing  elfe   belonging  to  us,  yet  arc  a(id 

f  P.  i§8. 
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teaching  can  do  a  great  deal ;  for  though 
vre  cannot  alter  the  features  of  our  face, 
nor  the  a€tion  of  thofe  features  in  fpeak-^ 
ing  or  laughing,  yet  we  may  corredi 
in  fome  degree,  their  natural  imper^ 
fedions*.  And,  if  we  have  the  fenfe 
of  the  Graceful  and  Becoming,  we  may 
make  even  an  ugly  face  not  difkgreeable. 

*  I  knew  a  lady  who  was  vary  handlbme,  and  a  ce^ 
lebrated  toaft^  but  whofe  fmile  was  reaUy  a  grimace. 
Now  this^  I  am  perfuaded,  might  have  been  corrcAed 
.in  fome  meafure^  if  it  had  been  early  attended  to^ 
and  her  face  would  have  been  thereby  much  improv- 
ed :  For  a  fmile  is^,  I  think,  the  mod  pleafant  aAion 
in  the  human  face,  and  the  moft  expreffive  of  agree- 
able fentiments.  It  is  very  di£ferent  from  laaghingi 
which  very  often  deforms  the  countenance,  and  very 
feldom  expreffes  any  fentimcnt  that  is  agreeable ;  yet 
the  Latins  have  no  word  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
laugh.  And  in  this  refpeft  not  only  the  Greek,  but 
even  the  Englifh  is  a  richer  language  than  the  Latin : 
For  in  Latin  they  could  not  exprefs  what  Sappho  fays 
of  Venus, 

Nor  could  they  exprefs  what  the  Englifh  poet  has 
faid  in  his  tranilation  of  another  ode  of  Sappho ; 
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If  we,  nattif  aliy  or  from  habit,  fpeak  faft 
and  inarticulately,  we  may,  by  care  and  at* 
tention,  corre£k  that  fault :  And  if  we  are 
kddi£ked  to  immoderate  burft$  of  laughter^ 
^e  may  certainly  learn  to  laugh  with  tnore 
decorum,  and  not  to  fpeak  and  laugh  at 
the  fame  time ;  or,  what  is  worfe,  to  laugb^ 
fpeak,  and  eat  all  at  once,  as  1  have  feea 
fome  people  do.  Boys  ihould  alfo  be  care- 
fully taught  to  repeat  verfes  well,  and  to 
try  to  procure  that  fuavitas  oris  of  Pomr 
ponius  Atticus,  which,  as  I  have  ohferved 
elfewhere,  made  him  fo  agreeable  co  the 
great  men  of  Rome  *• 

^    Before  I  quit  this  fubjed  of  private  coq« 


<<  And  hears  and  fees  thee,  all  the  while, 
««  Softly  fpeak  and  fwcetly  fmile." 

for  a  laugh  may  have  decorum  in  it,  like  Horace^s 
laugh,  but  it  cannot  have  fweetnefs.  Of  the  difference 
betwixt  laughing  and  fmiling,  and  how  properly  Ho-* 
mer  has  marked  that  di^encc,  fee  vol.  3d,  p.  306^ 
and  307. 

«  Sec  vol.  4th,  p.  301.  See  alfo  what  I  have  feid 
in  general  upon  the  Stile  of  Converfation,  and  what 
ss  neceffary  to  make  it  agreeaUe.    Ibid.  p.  293,  &c» 
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verfation,  I  muft  obferve^  that  I  have 
known  feme  young  people,  who,  ftudying 
to  fpeak  much  better  than  others,  have  ac- 
quired a  tone  and  manner  of  fpeaking  un- 
common and  unnatural.  They  fpeak  with 
a  voice  which  the  Italians  call  'voce  fnta; 
and  they  appear  as  if  they  were  adling  a 
pan,  and  ridiculing  fome  body  who  talked 
in  that  afPeded  way.  Thefe  gendemea 
ought  to  know  that  nothing  is  good  or 
pleafant  that  is  not  natural;  and  even  a 
rough  ill-tuned  natural  voice,  is  better  than 
fuch  a  voice  as  they  afPed.  Our  young 
orator,  therefore,  ought  to  (ludy  to  fpeaki 
as  Cicero  direfls,  7&»^  vocis  reilo  et  fm* 
plici^  ut  nihil  ojlentationis  aut  imitationis 
afferre  njideatur  *. 


*  De  Oratore^  fib.  3.  cap.  xa» 
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Of  the  Education  necejfary  to  make  a/peak-- 
er^'^Of  aiiion  in  Jpcaking^  and  nvhat  is 
comprehended  under  it.^^Of  the  tone  of 
Public  Speaking — The  difference  betwixt 
Speaking,  Talking,  Prating,,  and  Prat- 
tling, — A  voice  and  ear  for  Speaking 
a  nvell  as  for  Mujic.  —  The  difference 
betwixt  Speaking  and  Talking  is  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice. — What  that  diffe^ 
rence  is. — 216^  young  fcholar  to  be  ^xer^ 
cifed  in  f peaking^  talking^  and  prating  the 
fame  thing. — Of  the  tones  of  pafjton  and 
fentiment. — Without  thefe  there  is  a  Mo^ 
notony  in  /peaking. — Even  where  there 
is  no  variety  of  paffton  or  fentiment^  dif^ 
ference  of  matter  requires  different  tones 
^^^efpecially    in    compojition    in    periods 

ivith  parent hefes. —  Of  Periods. The 

fenfe  conveyed  more  forcibly  by  being  fuf'^ 

Vol.  VI.  F  f 
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pended^  till  if  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the 
Period. — This  Sufpenfe  mufi  he  marked 
by  the  voice. — Praiiice  of  compq/ing  and 
fpeaking  Periods  to  be  acquired  by  read^ 
ing  antient  orations. — Thejludent  ofora^ 
tory  /hould  knoiv  the  difference  betwixt 
languages^  and  their  excellencies  and  dc' 
feiis. — Our    language   fuperior    to   the 
French^  by  having  accents  —Tbofe  accents 
too  Jlrong  in  common  ufe^  fo  as  to  obfcure 
the  folloiving  fyllables^ — They  Jhould 
therefore  be  Joftencd  by  the  fpeaker. — Of 
Emphafis. — Vfe  of  it  too  common  in  pub- 
lic fpeaking — //  hurts  both  the  fenfe  and 
found  of  a  Period  ^ — if  'very  loud  and 
frequent^  it  makes  barking  of  fpeaking.-^ 
Oratory  fhould  not  Jludy  too  much  the 
pleafure  of  the  ear  by  the  tfe  ofthefgure 
Pfirifolis. — The  nature  of  this  figure.^ 
Jntemperately    ufed  by    Cicero. — Of  the 
looky  tnetn,  and  action  of  the  features  of 
the  face  in  fpeaking.  —  Art  may  do  fome^ 
thing  in  that  matter^  but  nature  morer^ 
Of  the geflure  oj   the  body; — this  from 
stature — but  may  be  governed  by  art.'^ 
The  orator  mufi  not  be  a  pantomime^  nor 
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even  a  player.'-^Of  the  ufe  of  gefiure  a^ 
mong  the  French  and  Italians.'^ Among 
us  not  fo  much  of  it.^^But  there  muf  be 

fomc-^It  Jhould  not  be  infignificant  nor 
too  violent. — Of  the  appearance  ofUlyffes 
in  Horner^  'when  he  began  hisfpeeches ;— . 
this  not  an  idea  formed  by  Homer  of  a  great 

fpeaker^  but  a  portrait  of  Ulyjfes. — Such 
an  appearance  not  to  be  recommended  to 
an  orator. — The  arts  of  Affion  and  Pro* 
nunciation  ought  not  to  be  neglcBed  even 
infpeaking  uponfubjeds  of  fcience  to  men 
nvho  underjland  the  fcience. 

IN  this  chapter  I  am  to  treat  of  the  Edu- 
cation which  is  neceflary  to  form  a 
ipeaker,  and  particularly  to  make  him  ex- 
cel in  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  the  art,  I 
mean  the  Adion  ;  under  which  I  include, 
as  I  have  faid,  not  only  the  motion  and 
gefture  of  the  body,  but  the  look  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  fpeaker,  and  above  all  the 
management  of  his  voice  ^,  which,  as  it  is 

•  This  is  the  definition  given  of  Aftion  by  Cicera 
ii  Orator e^  lib.  I.  cap.  5.  I  have  jgiveQ  the  words  in 
vol.  4th|  p.  aSo. 
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the  organ  conveying  to  the  hearer  the 
fenfe  and  fentiments  of  the  fpeakert  muft 
needs  be  piincipal  in  the  art,  as  without. it 
there  could  be  no  fuch  thmg  as  an  art  of 
fpeech  of  any  kind. 

The  firft  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  M 
young  fpeaker  fiiould  learn,  is  to  diftinguiih 
betwixt  the  tone  of  private  converfatioa 
and  Public  Speaking,  or  betwixt  Talkh^ 
and  Speaking ;  or,  as  the  Latins  exprefled 
ic,  Loqui  and  Dicere^  to  which  I  think  the 
Englifh  words  Talking  and  Speaking  cor- 
refpond.  And,  accordingly,  when  we  fay 
that  a  man  is  a  fpeaker,  we  mean  that  he 
is  a  public  fpeaker.  And,  I  think,  our 
young  ftudent  (hould  learn  alfo  to  make 
the  diftinction  betwixt  Talking  and  Prat^ 
ing^  and  alfo  betwixt  Prating  and  Prat^ 
flings  which  I  hold  to  be  the  diminutive 
of  Praiing  ;  fo  rich  is  our  language  ia 
words  cxprcffing  the  different  tones  and 
manners  of  utterance,  richer  than  any  other 
language  that  I  know. 

That  tliere  is  both  a  voice  and  an  ear 
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ibr  fpeakidg  as  well  as  for  mufic/  I  think 
it  is  impoffible  to  deny:  And  though  2 
man  may  not  have  a  voice  that  fits  him 
for  public  fpeakings  yet,  if  he  has  the  fenfe 
of  hearing,  and  any  degree  of  tafte  or 
feeling,  he  will  readily  diftinguilh  betwixt 
the  tone  of  public  fpeaking  and  private 
converfation.  To  fuch  a  man,  if  any  one 
in  company  aflumes  the  tone  of  public 
-fpeaking,  it  will  give  o&nce ;  and  alfo^ 
if  a  public  fpeaker  fhall  defcend  to  talk^ 
and  much  more  if  he  fhall  prate  or  prattle: 
But,  however  apparent  thefe  diftindiona 
may  be,  there  is  nothing  more  common 
than  to  hear  our  fpeakers  talk^  and,  I  am 
afraid,  fometimes  prate :  And  fo  little  is 
the  art  ftudied  and  cultivated  in  Britain, 
that  there  are  but  few  who  have  the  tone 
of  public  fpeaking,  or  are  able  to  diftin- 
guilh betwixt  talking  loud,  or  vehement* 
ly,  and  fpeaking.  Now,  to  make  this  dif- 
tin£kion,  is  one  of  the  firft  leflbns  that  our 
young  fpeaker  fhould  learn  :  For  he  (honld 
be  taught  to  fwell  his  voice,  and  to  make 
it  more  deep  and  folemn,  without  making 
it  louder  ;  and  his  mafter  fhould  exercife 
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him  in  reading  or  fpeaking  the  fame  thing, 
firft  in  the  tone  of  public  fpeaking,  then 
of  talk  or  converfation,  land  laft  of  all,  to 
make  him  prate  or  prattle.  And  if  he  is 
*well  exercifed  in  this  way,  his  ear  will.foon 
be  formed  to  perceive  the  difference,  and 
he  will  neither  declaim  in  private  compa- 
ny, nor  will  he  talk  or  prate  in  public. 

The  next  thing  that  our  young  fpeaker 
ihould  learn  is  the  different  tones  of  paf« 
iion  or  fentiment :  For,  as  variety  is  re« 
quired  in  every  thing  of  which  there  is 
any  art,  a  monotony  is  offenfive  even  in 
private  converfation,  and  much  more  ia 
public  fpeaking :  For  even  where  there  is 
no  paflion  or  fentiment  expreffed,  yet,  ia 
conveying  the  fenfe  in  a  fehtence  of  any 
length,  and  of  fome  variety  in  the  matter, 
a  change  of  tone  is  neceflary  to  convey  the 
fenfe  clearly.  And  if  the  compofition  be 
of  the  rhetorical  kind,  that  is,  in  periods, 
with  fometimes  a  parenthefis,  if  the  tone 
of  the  voice  be  not  changed  according  to 
the  variety  of  the  fentiment  and  the  matter, 
it  will  not  be  intelligible.  In  place  of  vary- 
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ing  the  tone^  many  fpeakers  fink  their 
voice,  and  often  when  they  mean  to  be  ve- 
ry pathetic.  But  inftgad  of  expreffing  paf- 
fion,  they  exprefs  nothing  at  all  j  for  they 
^e  not  heard,  at  leaft  not  diftin^Iy. 

As  I  have  mentioned  periods,  I  will  fay 
jpDmething  of  them.  To  compofe  a  Period 
well  is  not  an  eafy  matter  ;  but,  according 
to  my  obfervation,  it  ftiould  feem,  to  pro- 
nounce them  well  is  ftill  more  difficult : 
For  1  have  heard  difcourfes  compofed  in 
periods,  particularly  fermons,  fo  ill  pro- 
nounced, that  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  periods  hs^d  been  bro^jea 
down  into  fhort  fentences.  The  great 
beauty  of  a  period  is,  that  it  keeps  the  fenfp 
fufpcnded,  perhaps  for  fome  confiderablc 
time,  till  at  laft  it  brings  it  out  at  the  end 
with  more  force  than  it  could  othcrwife  be 
conveyed  ;  for  by  the  fufpenfe  it  makes  a 
greater  impreffion  than  it  would  otherwife 
do ;  and  very  often  the  impreffion  is  made 
greater  by  iurprife,  fomething  not  expededf 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Period,  or  even  iq 
the  progrefs  of  it,  being  brought  out  in 
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the  end.  Now  this  fufpence  muft  be  ex- 
preflcd  by  the  voice ;  and  if  the  matter  of 
the  different  members  of  the  Period  be  va- 
rious, fo  as  to  require  different  tones^  and* 
if  the  members  be  diftinguifhed  from  one 
another  by  proper  paufes,  but  dill  preferv- 
ing  the  continuation  of  the  fenfe,  it  is  the 
greateft  beauty  of  pronunciation,  as  it  both 
pleafes  the  ear,  and  conveys  the  fenfe  and 
argument  in  the  moft  forcible  manner ;  for 
It  brings  it  all  together  to  the  mind,  in 
which  way  only  an  argument  can  be 
rightly  underftood;  for  all  argument  is 
by  fyllogifm.  Now  we  cannot  apprehend 
the  truth  of  a  fyllogifm,  unlefs  we  have 
the  premifes  and  the  conclufion  in  our 
view  at  the  fame  time.  And  the  ^etvorin 
of  Demofthenes,  as  they  called  it,  was,  I 
am  perfuaded,  chiefly  owing  to  his  colled- 
ing  his  arguments  in  Periods,  and  bringing 
them  out  fo  forcibly  upon  his  hearers  *, 

To  teach  the  fcholar  both  to  compofe 


•  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  Periods^  voL 
4th,  p.  408.  and  the  paffages  there  referred  to. 
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and  pronounce  Periods,  it  is  necelTary  that 
he  (hould  be  trained  to  read  and  to  repeat 
antient  orations,  (for  he  can  never  be  an 
orator  if  he  is  not  a  fcholar),  particularly 
thofe  of  Demoftbenes,  the  beft  compofcd 
of  any  I  know  :  And  it  mud  be  his  daily 
exercife ;  which  in  time  will  make  both 
the  compofition  and  pronunciation  of  Pe- 
riods eafy  to  him,  fo  that  even  when  he 
fpeaks  extempore  he  will  fpeak  in  Periods. 
It  was  in  this  way,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved  *,  that  the  Duke  of  Wharton  was 
trained  by  his  father  to  be  fo  great  a 
fpeaker. 

Our  young  orator  fhould  be  taught  to 
know  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
the  language  in  which  he  is  to  fpeak» 
This  is  beft  known  by  comparing  it,  firft, 
with  the  learned  languages,  and  then  with 
fome  modern  languages,  fuch  as  the 
French.  By  comparing  it  with  the  learn- 
ed languages  he  will  find  it  defedive  in 
many  things  which  adorn  oratorial  coin- 

•  Vol.  4th,  p.  244. 

Vol.  VI.  G  g 
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pofition,  fuch  as  melody  aind  rhythm,  and 
that  variety  of  arrangement  of  words 
ivhich  the  more  pcrfedJ;  grammar  of  thofc 
languages  admits,  and  which  gives  a  won- 
derful beauty  and  variety  to  compofitioa 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  the  Englifh  has 
pne  thing  in  its  pronunciation  which  the 
learned  languages  had  not,  and  that  is 
what  we  call  Accent,  by  which  the  voice  is 
raifed  and  made  louder  upon  one  fyllable 
of  a  word  than  upon  another  *m  This  I  do 
pot  ftate  as  a  defefi:  of  thofe  languages ; 
pn  the  contrary,  I  fhould  have  thought  it  a 
blemifh  in  them,  if  with  the  melody  and' 
rhythm  of  their  language  they  had  mixed 
the  beatings  and  thumpings  of  our  accents, 
in  which  if  there  be  any  mufic,  it  is  the 
mufic  of  a  drum.  But  I  think  it  is  a  de- 
fed  in  the  French  language,  being  without 
melody  or  rhythm,  as  well  as  ours,  not  to 
have  them ;  For  they  give  a  variety  to  our 
pronunciation  which  the  French  have  not, 
and  enable  us  to  make  (what  I  think  the 
iined  coppofition  in  modern  times]  fuch 
verfe  as  that  of  Milton,  of  which  he  has 

y  See  vol.  4th,  p.  32. 
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made  the  beft  orations  that  ate  to  be  found 
in  any  modern  work.  But  this  advadcagd 
of  bur  language  above  the  French,  is  at*- 
tended  with  this  difadvantage,  that  it 
makes  the  pronunciation  of  it  roughs 
and  not  unlike,  as  I  have  faid,  the  beating 
of  a  drum  ;  and  it  makes  the  pronuncia--, 
tion  of  our  words  not  clear  and  di(lin£l| 
and  indeed  hardly  intelligible  to  foreigners 
when  they  begin  to  learn  our  language  j 
for  the  vehemence  of  our  accents  is  fuch^ 
that  it  obfcures  the  following  fyllables  of 
the  word,  of  which  we  need  no  other 
example  than  the  vfoxAJyllable  itfelf.  This 
vehemence  of  accent  is  certainly  not 
neceflary  in  our  language ;  for  the  Italians 
have  accents  fuch  as  ours,  and  accordingly 
make  blank  verfe  as  well  as  we ;  but  they 
pronounce  diftindily  the  following  fyllables 
of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  accented  fylla- 
ble*.     I  would  therefore  advife  the  young 

•  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  this  vehemence  of  ac-*- 
ccntuation,  which  diftinguifhes  the  Englifh  language  fo 
much  from  the  Italian,  and,  I  believe,  from  every  other 
language  in  Europe,  was  not  praftifed  formerly  in 
England  fo  much  as  it  is  at  prefent  \  for  I  have  been 
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fpeaker  not  to  aggravate  this  blemiflb  of 
the  languages  by  founding  our  accents  too  * 
violently,  but  rather  to  foften  them  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  thereby  give  as  much 
fmooihnefs  to  his  utterance  as  the  language 
will  admit  of, 

Beddes  this  violence  of  our  accents, 
there  is  a  thing  very  much  pra£li(ed  by 
our  public  fpeakers,  and  fometimes  even 

told  by  fomc  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  Americaii 
and  particularlj  by  one  who  was  there  many  years, 
that  the  people  of  New  England  do  not  accent  fylla- 
bles  with  near  fo  much  violence  as  the  people  of  Old 
England  do  at  prefcnt ;  and  for  that  reafon  they  fpeak  * 
more  clearly  and  intelligibly.  The  faft  appears  to  be,  that 
the  people  of  New  England  have  prefcrved  the  language 
they  brought  with  them,  which  was  the  language  fpoken 
in  England  in  the  days  of  Mihon,  when  men  both 
fpoke  and  wrote  better  in  England  than  they  do  now: 
For  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  is  improved  in  England 
iince  that  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  grown 
worfe,  and  among  other  things  language  ;  and  I  have 
clfewhcrc  obfervcd,  that  Cncc  I  was  educated,  among 
Englifli  gentlemen  at  a  foreign  univerfity,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  language  is  worfe,  both  in  the  phtafeo- 
logy  and  the  pronunciation,  particularly  as  it  is  fpoken 
by  the  younger  people.  See  vol.  4th,  p.  116,  ng. 
and  1 19.  s  and  alfo  p.  167.  and  following. 
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in  private  converfation,  called  Emphafis, 
by  which  one  word  in  a  fentence  is  found- 
ed much  louder  and  ftronger  than  the 
other  words.  Whether  this  was  in  ufe 
among  the  antients,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
'  determine :  All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  antient  book  upon  the 
fubjed  of  grammar  or  rhetoric :  And  the 
Greeks  had  particles,  fuch  as  f/LSv^  ^£,  yt^ 
/n^,  TO/,  fJLevroit  and  the  like,  by  which 

*  This  particle  In  is  of  great  emphafis,  and  is  ided 
to  denote  that,  what  follows  deferves  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  reader  or  the  hearer.  The  Latins  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  it  very  clumfily,  I  think,  oy  the  word 
fciUcit :  As  in  a  paflage  of  Virgii,  in  the  fecond  Geor- 
gic,  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  life  of  farmers^ 
and  the  way  they  paiTed  their  holidays, 

Hanc  vitam  vetercs  olim  coluere  Sabini, 

Hanc  Remus  et  frater  -,  hinc  fortis  Etruria  crevitj 

Scilicet  et  rerum  fa£ta  eft  pulcherrima  Roma. 

which  laft  line  might  be  thus  tranilated  into  Greeks 

The  particles  y%  and  t«i  fcrve  alfo  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  The  others  I  have  mentioned 
fcrve  for  the  purpofe  of  connexion.  Sec  further 
upon  the  fubjeil  of  thefe  particles,  vol,  4thJ  p.  63.  and 
following. 
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they  excited  the  attention  of  the  hearers 
to  certain  parts  of  the  fentence  more  than 
to  others,  fo  that  they  did  not  need  to  ex- 
cite that  attention  by  railing  their  voice 
above  the  level  of  the  fpeech,  and  fo  making 
their  language  bound,  as  it  werC)  and  hop. 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  our 
accents  and  our  cmphafis,  joined  together, 
do  deftroy  all  fmoothnefs  and  roundnefs  in 
the  fpeeches  of  many  of  our  orators,  and 
make  them  refemble  barking  rather  than 
fpeaking :  And  particularly  they  deflroy  al- 
together the  pronunciation  of  a  period; 
for  they  call  oflf  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
from  that  continuation  of  the  fenfe,  which 
it  is  neceflary  he  ftiould  carry  on  to  the 
end  of  the  period.  And  befides,  it  de- 
ftroys  the  roundnefs  and  flow  of  the 
found  of  the  period.  This  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  particularly  in  hearing  fome  men 
read  the  periods  of  MiIton*s  Paradife  Loft, 
which  they  made  hardly  intelligible  by 
their  many  and  violent  emphafes,  though 
they  imagined  that  they  made  in  that  way 
the  fenfe  much  clearer  and  ftronger,  which, 
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I  believe,  is  the  reafon  that  they  are  fo 
much  ufed:  But  where  there  are  many 
emphafcs,  even  though  they  be  not  extra- 
ordinarily loud,  there  are  truly  none  at  all. 
I  do  not,  however,  advife  our  young 
'fpeaker  to  pronounce  no  words  more  em- 
phatically than  others.  An  emphafis,  up* 
on  fome  words  ia  our  language,  is  necefla- 
ry,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer'  to 
the  thing  fignified  by  them,  and  thereby  to 
fupply  the  want  of  fuch  particles  in  Greek 
as  I  have  mentioned.  But  they  ihoul4 
not  be  too  frequent,  nor  too  loud  or  vehe- 
ment, fo  as  to  deftroy  the  rpundnef^  and 
fmoothnefs  of  fpeaking. 

The  oratorial  compofition,  as  it  (hould 
not  be  rough  and  unpleafant  in  its  found, 
fo  it  ought  not  to  ftudy  too  much  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of 
the  figure  which  the  Greeks  call  7ra.piff0Dat$^ 
by  which  like  is  referred  to  like^  contrary 
locontrary^  and  words  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftruflure  made  to  anfwer  one  to  another. 
Of  this  figure  of  fpeech  I  have  fpoken  at 
fome  length  in  the  third  voluijie  of  this 
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work*,  where  I  have  (hewn  that  Cicero 
has  ufed  it  very  intemperately,  even  in 
fpeechcs  of  bufinefs ;  for  in  epideidic 
orations,  which  are  compofed  only  to 
pleafe  and  entertain,  they  may  not  onlf 
be  tolerated,  but  confidered  as  an  op- 
nament  fuited  to  the  fubjed.  But  even 
Ifocrates  (I  have  obferved)  in  his  panegy- 
rical  orations,  has  not  been  fo  immoderite 
in  the  ufe  of  them  as  Gicerow  And  thus 
much  may  fuffice  for  what  may  be  called 
the  vocal  part  of  Adion. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  Adion,  relating 
to  the  look,  the  air,  the  mein,  and  the 
adlion  of  the  face  in  fpeaking,  nature  muft 
be  the  governing  principle,  and  muft  do 
almoft  the  whole.  Yet  art  will  do  fomc- 
thing  ;  for  if  we  have  a  fenfe  of  what  is 
becoming  and  dignified,  without  which 
art  can  do  nothing,  the  face  and  mein  may 
be  compofed  to  exprefs  gravity  and  digni- 
ty fuitable  to  the  fubje<a  of  the  oration. 
And  if  there  be  any  thing  aukward  or  un* 

*  P.  85.  and  following. 
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:gracious  in  the  adion  of  our  features  when 
we  fpeak,  that  may  in  fome  meafure  be 
corredled,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  exprefs  hO"^ 
thing  vulgar  or  mean.  But  if  the  fpealcer 
have  no  natural  gravity  nor  dignity,  he  had 
better  not  try  to  afiume  it.j  for  an  aflFeda- 
tion  of  that  kind  is  more  offenlive,  and 
makes  the  fpeaker  more  contemptible  than 
liis  native  vulgarity.  At  the  fame  time,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  abilities,  and  a  good  aStor 
as  vrell  as  fpeaker,  he  may  venture  to  imi*- 
tate  gravity  and  dignity,  and,  like  Betial 
in  Milton,  feem  at  lead 

«  For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit  •,** 

and  if  his  tongue  drop  manna^  and  if  he 
can,  like  Gorgias  the  Sophift, 


The  better  reafon,- 


make  the  worfe  appear 


he  will  attain  to  great  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  will  acquire  wealth,  and  place, 
and  power,  which  are  the  things  now  aim- 
ed at  by  fpeaking. 

As  to  Gefture,  the  laft  thing  to  be  confi- 
<kred  belonging  to  Adlion,  nature  certainly 
Vol.  VI.  H  h 
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no  doubt  prompts  us  to  exprefs  our  fenti« 
ments  by  feme  adion  of  the  body.  Bat 
this,  as  well  as  other  things  that  are  natu- 
ral to  us,  may  be  governed  and  regulated 
by  art.  There  wa^  a  great  art  among  the 
antients,  by  which  all  fentiments  and  paC> 
fions  were  exprefled  by  the  adion  of  the 
body  alone,  without  the  voice.  This  wu 
the  art  of  the  Pantomimes,  once  the  great 
delight  of  the  people  of  Rome.  But  ia 
rhetoric  the  adion  of  the  body  never  caa 
be  feparated  from  the  words:  But  thefe 
may  be  accompanied  with  proper  geftures, 
correfponding  tp  the  things  fignified  by 
them.  And  this  was  beginning  to  be 
formed  into  an  art  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Ariftotle  has  informed  us  in  the  firft  chap' 
ter  of  his  third  book  upon  rhetoric ;  and 
he  gives  it  the  name  of  WoxpiTixn,  or  the 
Players  Art :  And  if  the  orator  was  not 
too  much  of  a  player,  I  am  perfuaded  it 
muft  have  had  a  great  effe£t  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  fpoke,  and  accordingly  A- 
riftotle  tells  us  that  it  had. 

That  there  was  a  great  ^eal  of  this  ao? 
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tion  in  later  times,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  are  Aire.  Quintilian 
ijpeaks  a  great  deal  of  the  geftures  of  the 
orator,  and  particularly  of  th$  a£kion  of 
bis  hands,  without  which,  he  fays,  all  o- 
tfaer  a^ion  is  weak  and  imperfedi.  How 
many  motions  the  hands  have,  he  adds» 
cannot  be  exprefled :  For,  fays  he,  other 
.parts  of  the  body  afHft  the  ipeaker,  but 
they  may  be  faid  to  fpeak  themfelves ;  for 
.with  them  we  afk,  we  promife,  call,  let  go, 
threaten,  fupplicate,  abominate,  interro-> 
gate,  deny,  exprefs  joy,  fadnefs,  doubt, 
confefiion,  and  repentance,  with  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  he 
concludes  with  faying,  that  in  fuch  a  diffe- 
rence of  languages  in  different  nations, 
this  feems  to  be  the  common  language  of 
men  *•  In  modern  times  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  gefture  among  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians, and  not  only  in  public  fpeaking,  but 
in    private  converfation,  they  exprefs  a 


•  Lib.  1 1.  In/titutknum  cap.  3.  p.  4^1.  of  the  cditioa 
Roline. 
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great  deal  by  gcfture  *.  In  Britatn  there 
is  much  lefs  of  it ;  but  it  18  fo  natural  a 
kind  of  expreflion,  that  there  muft  be  fome 
of  it  even  in  private  converfacion ;  and  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  more  of  it  in  pub- 
lic fpeaking,  in  order  to  give  life  and  ani- 
mation to  what  ia  faid.  If  a  man  was  to 
harrangue,  with  his  arms  hanging  down 
by  his  fides,  like  an  Egyptian  ftat&e,  or 
fappofe  a  little  adion  with  one  hand,  bnt 
the  other  in  his  breeches,  which  I  have 
feen,  he  certainly  would  not  move  the  pat 
fions  of  his  hearers,  nor  engage  their  at- 
tention, at  leaft  by  his  attitude  and  gefture. 
Or,  if  he  were  to  clafp  his  hands,  and 
move  only  his  thumbs,  which  is  the 
only  aftion  I  have  obfervcd  of  a  ce- 
lebrated preacher,  he  could  not,  I  think, 
much  move  his  audience  f .     But  though 


*  See  concerning  the  avTtion  of  the  antient  orators^ 
and  of  the  plead«rs  in  Italy  at  this  day,  vol.  4th,  p. 
iCo. 

t  As  our  arms  an<l  hands  are  very  ufcful,  and  in- 
deed of  abfolute  receffity  in  the  praftice  of  the  arts 
:.f  life,  fo  the  afcion  of  them  may  be  very  graceful  and 
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4uch  an  adaoA  be  (b  gentle'^  to  be  quite 
infignifkant,  there  id  4i  rude  and  noify 
a£);i()a  which  I  like  worfe,  fuch  as'thst 
of  beating  upon  any  form  or  bench  that 

^becothing ;  or»  on  the  contrary*  Very  zwkimd  and 
ungracefttU     Ovid  advifes  a  lady* 

Si  vox  eft*  canta  %  fi  mollia  brachia,  fidtft. 

And  !t  is  well  known  that  the  antients  danced  a^ 
much,  or  more,  with  their  arms,  as  with  their  feet : 
And  motion  to  mufic,  exprefiing  fentiments  and  pa£- 
fions,  was  called  by  them  Dancing,  Now  the  grace  of 
motion  is,  as  I  haveobferved  eirewhere|(vol.4th,  p.  295 
«nd  following)!  miick  tbo  little  fi^died  -in  Britaini. 
The  fafhion  was  fomecime  ago,  (what  it  is  now  Lknow 
not),  that  the  ladies  danced  even  country  dances,  with 
their  arms,  hanging  down  by  their  fides,  as  if  they  had 
been  pinned  to  them.  The  men,  in  walking,  inftead 
•  of  making  the  motion  of  their  arms  correfpond  with 
the  motion  of  the  legs  and  of  the  bddy,  as  it  natu- 
rally Ihould  do,  difpofe  of  their  arms  and  hands  ia 
yarious  ways.  Some  I  have  feen  hang  their  arms  .from 
their  arm-pits  by  the  thumbs :  Others  put  th^ir  hands 
into  their  breeches ;  others  into  their  waiftcoat  poc- 
kets, with  the  thumbs  exerted,  which  they  iometimes 
Biove  like  the  pr,»cher  above-menftioned ;  and  I 
have  feen  fome  hide  them  in  the  pockets  of  their 
coats,  which  they  make  projeft  before  them  as  they 
walk.  And  all  this,  it  is  evident,  they  do  from  an 
aift^ation  of  what  is  graceful  and  becoming. 
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happenfl  to  be  near  the  fpeaker,  (add  I 
have  known  fome  of  thefe  orators  who 
beat  a  ruff  upon  the  bench) ;  for  if  this  be 
joined  with  a  violent  emphafis,  which  i$ 
commonly  the  cafe,  it  is  barking  and 
thumping,  not  fpeaking*  The  adlion, 
therefore,  ihould  be  moderate,  natura}, 
and  graceful :  And  it  ihould  have  nothing 
of  mimickry  in  it,  as  Quintilian,  in  the 
paflage  above  quoted,  has  verjrwell  ob- 
ferved  ;  for  an  orator  fliould  not  be  a  pan^ 
tomime,  nor  even  an  adon  He  fhould 
not,  therefore,  endeavour  to  imitate  by  hit 
gefture  any  thing  that  he  may  have  occa* 
fion  to  defcribc.  This  Quintilian  has  very 
well  illuftrated  by  a  paflage  from  Cicero*. 

With  refped  to  this  kind  of  adion, 
there  is  a  remarkable  paflage  in  Homer, 
defcribing  the  appearance  of  UlyflTes  rifing 
to  fpeak  among  the  Trojans,  when  he  was 
fent  by  the  Greeks  along  with  Menelaus 
to  demand  the  reftitution  of  Helen,  It 
is  in  the  fpeech  of  Antenor  to  Helen, 

*  Ibid.  p.  462. 
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ia  the  third  Iliad*.  He  fays^  when  he 
firft  rofe,  he  looked  down,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground^  and  flood  without 
moving  his  fceptre  at  all,  either  forward 
or  backward.   *  This  (fays  Antenor)  made 

*  him  look  like  a  man  fenfelefs  or  out 
^  of  his  wits }  but  when  he  began  to  utter 
^  his  great  commanding  voice,  and  th^ 
^  words  fell  from  him,  thick  as  a  fhower 

*  of  fnow  in  winter,  then  we  found  that  no 

*  other  man  could  contend  with  Ulyfles 
^  in  eloquence,  and  quite  forgot  his  figure 
^  40d  attitiide  wh^n  he  firft  rofe  to  fpeak%\ 

This  defcription  of  Ulyfles  is,  I  am  per« 
fuaded,  a  portrait  taken  from  an  autheptic 
Recount  which  the  poet  h^s  had  of  the 
manner  of  Ulyfles,  and  not  an  ideal  figure, 
reprefenting  what  the  poet  thought  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  in  fpeakingj  for  it  is 
only  Ulyfles  that  he  has  defcribed  addref-> 
fing  himfelf  to  his  audience  in  that  manner, 
not  any  other  fpeaker  either  in  the  Iliad  or 
pdyfley :  And  I  think  it  is  very  fuitable  to 
the  charader  of  Ulyfles,  who  was  the  mo|l 
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artful  of  men,  pradifed  in  all  kinds  of  de« 
ceit  and  impoHtion, 

And  no  doubt  his  ftupid  appearance,  when 
he  firft  rofe,  would  make  his  eloquence 
more  furprifing  and  ftriking  when  he  be- 
gan to  fpeak.  This,  however,  I  would 
not  advife  any  modern  orator  to  imitate ; 
nor  do  I  know  that  it  was  imitated  by  any 
Greek  or  Latin  orator  in  later  times.  At 
the  fame  lime  I  think  the  contrary  extreme 
of  appearing  too  bold,  affuming,  and  arro- 
gant, is  more  to  be  avoided. 

I  will  conclude  this  fubjeft  of  Pronun- 
ciation and  Adion,  with  obferving,  that 
though  Adion  have  fo  great  an  effedJ:  upon 
a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  the  chief  part 
of  oratory,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  negledled  in 
fpeaking  upon  any  fubjedl  of  art  or  fcicnce, 
fuch  as  law,  even  to  a  few  judges  who 
nnderftand  the  fciencej  for  though  Ari- 
ftotle  fay  that  the  arts  of  oratory,  re- 
lating to  the  flile  and  the  pronunciation, 
are  chiefly  intended  for  the  people,  yet 
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we  (hould  fpeak  even  to  mea  of  fcience,  fo 
as  not  to  offend  their  ejirs  *•  JPut  I  will 
idd,  that  \«re  otight  even  to  plcafe  their 
fcdrs,  though  that  to  be  fure  ought  not  to 
be  oUr  chief  ftiidy;  fgr  aa  argument  bi^ 
JBowihg  language^  well  projiounced^  and 
coming  from  a  graceful  f^ierfon,  will  affe^ 
the  coolefi  judge  more  than  the  fame  ar- 
jgiiment  in  rough  and  unpoliihed  lan- 
guage, ill  pronounced,  and  coming  from  a 
petfon  that  has  neither  dignity  nor  grace* 
The  arts  therefore  of  pronunciation  ought 
toot  to  be  negleded  by  any  fpeaker  of  aiijr 
kind,  whether  upon  fubje^h  Deliberative^ 
Judicial,  or  Panegyrical. 


^  j^iemi^r.  lib.  3.  tap.  U 

Vol.  ri.  I  i 
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Of  thofe  ivho  have  excetled  in  th 
Rhetorical  Aru 


chap;    T. 

SibjeB  ^  this  Book.^Examples  $f  $b(fif 
nvho  have  excelled  in  this  art^^  taken 
thief y  from  the  Greeks. — The  firf  ex* 
ample  from  Homer. — T^he  eulogiums  upon 
Homer  by  the  Halicamajftan^  Hermoge* 
Hes^  arid  ^intilian. — Of  the  fpeecbes  in 
the  Iliad -^  more  in  number  than  in  any 
other  poem.-^Exampks  of  then^i — o.'^ 

frji^  Agamemnoris  fpeech  to  the  armj^ 
in  the  fecond  book : — That  a  mofi  artful 

fpeech : — The  fpeeches  of  Ulyjfes  and 
Ne/lor  upon  the  fame  occqfion — different^ 
but  ivell  fuited  to  their  characters  i-^h 
the  ninth  book^  containing  the  embajjy  if 
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the  Gneks  to  Achilles^  there  is  the  jinejl 

Jpeakin^  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  ;^^t he 

fpeeches  of  Ulyjfes^  Phoenix^  Ajax^  very 

different  from  one  another — but  "wonder^ 

fully  fuited  to  their  char  alters  and  thf 

()ccqfion:—^he  compofition  in  the  fpeecb 

s  of  Achilles^  remarkably  difiinguijhed  friM 

any  other  compofition  in  Homer. — T^bt 

charaSler  of  Diomede  very  well  marked 

py  his  fpeakin^  on  two  important  opca^ 

Jions: — The  different  effeSis  of  hisfpeak^ 

ing^  upon  the  Greeks^  compared  with  the 

jeffeSi  ivhich  the  fpeaking  of  Nejflor  and 

Ulyffes  had  upon  them :  ^  Diomede^ s  cha^ 

radfr  alfo  marked  by  his  not  fpeaking. 

HAVINLG,  in  the  preceding  pwt  of 
this  work,  delivered  the  precepts 
ef  the  Rhetorical  art,  I  come  now  to  fpeiik 
of  choie  who  have  excelled  in  it/  Andi 
as  i  hold  that  the  ancients  have  excelled 
us  in  all  the  fine  arts  *,  and  as  ic  is  fr6m 


*  Sae  what  I  hate  further  f^id  upon  this  fub^efli 
vol.  4th|  book  2.  cap.  2. 
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tbem  that  I  hayi;  giv^a  the  ptjeccpt^  c^thf 
art,  fo  it  18  by  examp)e&  taken  likewile 
from  them,  that  I  intep4  to  iUufirate  thde 
precepts :  And  thefe  examples  wilj  be 
chiefly  takea  from  the  Greeks  ;  for  I  tlifxtSi 
I  have  given  very  good  reafons  why  the 
Greeks  excelled  the  Romans  in  all  the  fine 
arts*. 

I  will  begin  with  Homer,  as  the  ftaa- 
dard  of  perfedion  not  only  in  poetry,  but 
in  rhetoric,  and  indeed  in  every  kind  of 
compofition.  For  he  was  the  father  of 
letters  and  the  fcuntain  of  all  learning  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  :  And  they  compared 
him  to  the  ocean,  from  which,  as  Homer 
himfelf  tells  us,  all  fountains,  all  rivers, 
and  all  feas  are  derived  t*  And  Hermo- 
genes  has  faid,  that  he  has  excelled  all 
jpoets,  rhetoricians,  and  writers  of  every 
kind,  in  every  fpecies  of  writing  J*     And 

♦  Phap.  6th  of  book  2d  of  thisi  volume, 
f  Dionyfius  wf^$  a-vv^tarmfj  cap,  24. 
t  Hermogenes,  sri^i  thmu  torn.  2*  9%^  whtf»*^ 


^§*/6\f* 
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Qmntil^vx  ha^  made  an  culpgium  upoQ 
likn,  which  I  will  giyje  m  bi&  own  words^ 
as  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  heft  things  that 
/Quintiliap  has  written ;  '  Igitjuu-,  nt  Atb^ 
^  tus  ab  Jove  incipiendum  putat,  ita  nos 
f  rite  coepturi  ab  Homero  videmur.  Hie 
f  enim  (quemadmodura  ex  oceapo,  dicii: 
f  ipfe,  amnium  yim  fontiumque  curfus  ini- 
f  tium  capere),  omnibus  eloqi^ntiae  parti- 
f  bus  exemphun  et  or  turn  dedit :  Hunc 
^  nemo  in  magpis  fublimitate^  in  parvia 
f  proprietate  fuperaverit.  Idem  laetus  ac 
f  prefius,  jucuhdias  et  gravis,  turn  copia 
f  tum  brevitate  mirab^lis ;  nee  poetica  mo- 
f  do  fed  oiatorta  virtute  eminentiflimus.< 
And  a  little  after,  ^  Quid  ?  in  verbis,  fen* 
^  tenliis,  ^guris,  difpoiitione  totius  operis^ 
f  nonne  humani  ingenii  modum  excedit  ? 
f  Ut  magni  (it  viri  virtutes  ejus,  non  emu- 

*  latione  (quod  iieri  non  potef^)  fed  intel- 

*  le£tu  fequi ;  verum  hie  omnes  fine  dii-> 
^  bio,  et  in  omni  genere  eloquentiae  procul 

*  a  fe  reliquit*/ 

*  Lib*  to.  cap.  I. 
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To  i3iew  that  thefe  authors  are  not  mif- 
taken,  in  praifing  Homer  fo  much  for  hii 
excellence  in  rhetoric,  I  will  give  forai 
few  inflances  from  the  many  fpeeches  thai 
we  have  in  the  Iliad,  more  I  believe  than 
in  any  other  narrative  poem  :  For  thoiigb 
5n  the  Odyfley  Ulyfles  fpeaks  through 
five  books,  and  ^neas  in  Virgil  through 
two,  thefe  fpeeches  are  not  of  the  rheto* 
rical  kind,  but  of  the  narrative,  and  there- 
fore are  plainly  hiftoricaU 

The  firft  fpeech  in  Homer  I  (hall  men- 
tion is  the  fpeech  of  Agamemnon  to  the 
army  in  the  fecond  Iliad,  which  is  the 
moft  artful  fpeech  I  ever  read,  and  a  per- 
fe<Sl  mafterpicce  of  the  kind :  For  he  there 
ufes  arguments  to  perfuade  the  Greeks  to 
leave  Troy  and  return  home,  which  ought 
\o  have  perfuaded  them  to  ftay.  Now 
this  fhews  him  to  have  been  a  king  who 
knew  perfedly  well  how  to  manage  a  po- 
pular aflembly.  He  knew  how  unpopu- 
lar a  thing  he  had  done  by  quarrelling 
with  Achilles,  and  that  if  he  had  diredly 
advifcd  them  to  take  the  field  without  him., 
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they  (wottld.  not  Jbav^  been  diipoiedto  lift  en 
to, him;  apd^befides,  be  would  have  ma^ 
himfelf  anfwei;abl<;  for.  .the  ill  fuccef^  of 
the  war.  At  the  -fame  time  to  have  ufed 
ftfong  and  conclufive  arguments^  to  pef^ 
i]uade  them  to  gp,  woi^ld  have  been  im^ 
prudept :  Forthey^  might  have  made  fuch 
an  impreiBpn  upon  them,  that  the  other 
leaders  could  not,  as  was  concerted,  have 
perfuaded  them  to  ftay.  This  copcert 
I  think  was  a  mafter- piece  of  policy,  and 
ihews  that  Homer  underftood  the  art  of 
government  as  well  as  he  did  the  art  of 
war*. 


♦  That  he  tmderficx)d  very  well  the  aft  of  Taffiar^ 
is  evident  from  a  paflage  in  Iliad  13th,  v.  711.  and 
following,  where  he  relates  that  the  Locrians,  who 
followed  Ajax  of  Qileus^  not  bei«g  heavy  armed' menr; 
but  only  bowmen  and  archer^,  were  drawn  up  in  thcs 
fecond  line  behind  the  heavy  armed  men,  over  whofe 
beads  they  annoyed  the  Trojans  fo  much  by  thefr 
inii&lesy  that  they  broke  their  phalanx.  This  is'  ati 
advantage,  and  I  think  a  very  great  advantage,  thae 
the  bow  and  arrow  has  over  our  fire  arms  :  And  bf 
availing  himfelf  of  this  advantage,  WiHiam'  the  CbiH 
queror  gained  the  battle  of  Haftings  and  the  king-* 
dom  of  Engtahd ;  for  bt  himfelf,  at  tbe  h«id  of  km 
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In  the  fame  book  we  hare  a  (pccimlnt 
bf  the  eloquence  of  Ulyfies  and  of  Neftotj 
the  two  greateft  orators  among  the  Greeks. 
Ulyfles,  la  his  fpeech  to  the  people,  dif- 
fuading  them  from  goings  advifeis  thdn^ 
and  argues  with  them,  perfuading  them  tb 
truft  to  the  omen  he  mentions,  and  the 
interpretation  given  of  it  by  GalchaK 
Neftor,  on  the  other  hand,  aflum'es  a  tone 
very  different,  for  he  fcolds  them^  and 
threatens  them ;  and  advifes  Agamemnon 
to  ufe  his  authority,  and  to  order  and 
arrange  them  properly  in  the  battle^  by 


horfc,  charged  the  Saxon  foot,  who  were  drawn  up 
in  a  very  deep  phalanx,  upon  which  he  coold  make 
no  impreilion  -,  but  he  broke  them  bj  his  Norman 
archers,  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  fecond  line  be* 
hind  the  cavahy,  and  over  their  heads  poured  down 
fuch  a  ihower  of  arrows  upon  the  Saxon  phalanx, 
that  they  could  not  keep  their  ground  5  and  Harold 
their  king  was  killed  by  an  arrow.  See  a  very  accri- 
rate  account  of  this  battle  in  Lord  Lyttleton*s  bi&orj 
bf  England.  This  coincidence  betwixt  the  tables  of 
Homer  and  thofe  of  William  the  Conqueror  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  I  do  not  know  that  fuch  an 
order  of  battle  has  ever  been  ufed  from  the  timis  cf 
the  Trojan  war,  till  it  was  ufed  by  the  Conqueror. 
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dividing  them  into  nations  and  tribes. 
.Such  a  fpeech  was  fuitable  to  the  age  of 
Neftor,  and  the  authority  which  it  gave 
him  ;  but  it  would  have  been  improper 
from  the  mouth  of  Ulyffes. 

But  the  fineft  fpeaking  in  the  Iliad,  and ' 
which  bed  diftinguiflies  the  characters  of 
the  fpeakers,  is  in  the  ninth  book,  where 
we  have  an  account  given  us  of  the  em- 
bafTy  to  Achilles,  and  of  the  fpeeches  of 
the  three  ambafladors,  and  of  Achilles  to 
them.  Ulyfles's  fpeech  there  is  of  the 
fame  kind  as  that  above-mentioned  in  the 
fecond  book,  a  fpeech  of  reafonipg,  con- 
taining many  arguments  to  perfuade  A- 
chilles  to  join  the  army,  fuch  as  the  immi- 
nent ,  hazard  both  fleet  and  army  were  in 
of  being  totally  deftroyed — the  glory  he 
would  acquire  by  faving  them,  when  no 
other  means  of  doing  that  could  Be  de- 
vifed^^the  prefents  offered  him  by  Aga- 
memnon, which  he  enumerates  very  partis- 
cularly — the  regard  he  ought  to  have  for 
^e  other  Greeks,  who  honoured  him  like 

Vo^.  VI.  K.k 
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a  god,  though  he  had  none  at  all  for  A- 
gamemnon — and,     laftly,    he    tells   hiflSi 
that  if  he  now  took  the  field*  he  woqU 
have  ihe  glory  of  killing  Heftor,  who 
would  now  encounter  him,   being  fo  cltl- 
«d  with  his  fuccefs,  that  he   thought  no 
Greek  was  a  match  for  him*     AchilWf 
^nfwer  is  as  much  in  charader  as  pofiihle* 
He  fets  out  with  declaring,  that  he  always 
fpoke  his  mind  freely,  and  that  he  hated 
every   man  who  thought  one  thing  and 
fpoke  another.     This  charaAer  which  he 
gives  himfelf,  is  diredly  oppofite  to  that 
of  UlyfTes,  who  exceeded  all  men  in  arti- 
fice and  cunning,  and,  as  we  fee  from  the 
Odyfley,  where  he  is  the  hero,  very  fre- 
quently told   (lories  that  he  knew  to  be 
falfe.     Achilles  then  proceeds  to  relate  his 
own  fervices   to   the  common  caufe,  and 
to  exprefs,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,   his  re- 
fentment  againll  Agamemnon,   who  had 
treated  him  fo  ill  in  return  for   fuch  fer- 
vices.    And  here  we  may  obferve  Homer 
ufes  very  properly  a  ftile  not  only  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  narrative,  but 
from  that  of  any  other  of  his  fpeeches ;  for 
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he  has  in  one  place  a  firing  of  interroga- 
tions, to  the  number  of  four,  all  following 
one  another  *.  And  in  another  place  he 
ha8  a  ftring  of  ihort  unconneded  fenten- 
ces,  to  the  number  of  leven,  very  uncom- 
mon in  Homer  f.  The  fpeech  of  Phoenix 
follows  that  of  Achilles^  and  is  of  a  kind 
very  different  from  that  of  Ulyfles.  He 
begins  it  crying  ;  and  the  whole  of  it  is 
fupplicating  more  than  reafoning.  He 
tells  him  that  if  he  was  pofitive  to  go,  he 
Ihould  not  go  without  him  :  then  he  re- 
lates how  his  father  Peleus  had  given  him 
the  charge  to  inftrud  him,  and  how  ac- 
cordingly he  had  done  fo,  having  taught 
him  both  to  a£t  and  fpeak.  Next  he  re-*- 
lates  his  own  ftory^  and  how  kindly  he 
had  been  received  by  Achilles^s  father 
Peleus,  and  how  he  treated  Achilles, 
vrhen  an  infant,  as  if  he  had  been  his 
nurfe.  Then  he  ufes  religious  motives 
with  himj  and  concludes  with  the  ftory  of 


*  Iliad  9.  V.  337  and  following* 
f  Ibid.  375.  and  following;* 
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Meleagcr,  who  had  quarrelled  with  bU 
friends,  as  Achilles  had  done,  but  was  ap- 
peafed,  and  by  his  valour  faved  his  ccutf 
try.  The  effect  of  this  fpeech  was  fuch 
upon  Achilles,  that  he  defired  that  Phoe- 
nix would  ftay  with  him  when  the  other 
ambafladors  went  away  ;  and  inftead  rf 
going  to-morrow,  as  he  faid  to  Ulyfles 
he  would  do,  he  was  to  deliberate;  when 
the  morning  came,  whether  he  fliould  go 
or  not. 

After  this  Ajax  fpeaks ;  and  it  is  as  mudi 
in  the  charader  of  a  rough  blunt  foldicr 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  He  addreffcs 
himfelf,  not  to  Achilles,  as  the  other 
fpeakers  had  done,  but  to  Ulyfles ;  and 
advifes  that  they  ftiould  go  away  and  girc 
an  account  of  their  iH  fuccefs  to  the 
Greeks.  Then  he  fpeaks  of  Achilles  ia 
the  third  perfon,  and  reproaches  him  with 
being  more  obftinate  and  inexorable  than 
a  man  whofe  brother  had  been  killed  by 
another.  And  he  concludes  with  addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  Achilles,  and  requefting 
him  to  have  a  regard  to  his  roof  and  to 
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his  great  eft,  friends  among  the  Greeks  who 
were  under  it  J  This  manner  of  fpeaking 
of  Ajax,  fo  different  from  that  of  the  other 
fpeakers,  makes  a  moft  agreeable  variety  : 
And  it  had  an  eflfed  upon  Achilles,  very 
'different  from  that  of  the  fpeech  of  Ulyf. 
{tSf  and  fuch  as  might  be  expedled  from 
his  charader,  which  refembled  much  more 
the  charader  of  Ajax  than  of  Ulyfles  *. 


•  There  is  an  excellent  obfervation  on  the  different 
characters  of  thefe  fpeakers  in  a  Scholium  of  ViCtorius^  a 
Florentine,  a  great  Greek  Scholar  of  the  iCth  century, 
ta  be  feen  in  Barnes's  edition  of  Homer,  p.  366.  up- 
on V.  618.  of  Iliad  9  All  his  Scholia  upon  this  9th 
book  of  Homer,  are  well  worth  the  reading,  not  only 
for  the  matter,  but  for  the  ftile,  which  is  excellent 
Greek :  For  Greek  in  that  very  learned  age,  the 
IXK}11  learned  that  has  been  iince  the  reftoration  of  let- 
ters, was  commonly  written,  and  even  fpoken  by  mem 
of  letters,  who  converfed  in  that  bnguage  with  the  r^ 
fiigee  Greeks,  that  came  from  Conftantinople  and 
could  not  Ipeak  Latin,  that  tongue  being  entirely  loft 
in  Greece.  Of  the  Italians  who  wrote  Greek  with 
the  greatcft  purity,  there  was  Strozza,  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  who  writes  a  very  good  fupplement  to  A^ 
riftotle's  books  of  Polity,  in  inch  excellent  Greek,  that 
I  cannot  diftinguifh  his  ftile  from  that  of  Ariftotle^ 
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I  will  only  mention  one.  other  charader, 
which^  1  think,  is  wonderfully  marked  by 


(Sec  vol.  3d  of  Ant.  Metaphyfics,  p.  45  o£  the  pre- 
fiice) :  And  Ariftotle's  books  of  Eeonamict^  we  have 
preierved  to  us,  only  in  the  Greek  tranflation  from  a 
Latin  tranflation,  (the  original  having  been  loft) 
by  one  Tufcanus  (vol.  ^th  of  this  work,  p.  370.)  Of 
the  fame  century  is  alfo  Wolfius,  a  profeflbr  m  Swit- 
zerland, who  writes  a  prooemium  or  introdoAion  to  De- 
mofthenes's  Orations,  which  Taylor,  in  his  edition  of 
Demofthenes,  has  publiihed.  The  next  I  ihall  men^ 
tion  is  Lambinus,  a  profeflbr  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pi^ 
ris,  who  has  publifhed  an  edition  of  DemoftheneSi 
which  he  has  dedicated  to  Henry  TIL  of  France,  with 
a  Greek  epiftlc,  which,  for  elegance  of  the  ftile,  and 
the  perfect  purity  of  the  language,  is  inferior  to  very 
few  things  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antient 
times.  Nor  was  this  l^udy  and  knowledge  of  the 
Gretrk  confined  to  Italy  and  France:  For  in  England 
there  was  in  that  age,  not  only  private  men  and  pro- 
fcffors  in  univerfities,  but  pcrfons  of  the  higheft  rank, 
who  were  famous  for  their  Greek  learning  :  For,  be- 
fides  Chancellor  More,  there  was  Queen  Elizabeth; 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  not  only  undcrftood  and  wrote 
the  Greek,  but  fpoke  it — See  p.  193.  of  this  volume, 
and  p.  258.  of  vol.  4th. 

That  the  writing  of  Greek,  as  well  as  the  {peaking 
of  it,  is  now  entirely  difufed,  is,  I  am  afraid  no  good 
fign  of  the  learning  of  the  age,  any  more  than  of  Ac 
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his  fpeaking.  It  is  the  charader  of  Dio« 
mede*  When  the  ambafladors  from  Troy 
came  to  the  Greeks,  and  oflFered  them,  in 
the  name  of  Paris,  to  reftore  all  the  wealth 
he  had  carried  away  with  Helen,  and  rtiore 
befides,  but  not  Helen  herfelf ;  the  Greeks, 
upon  this  offer,  fat  filent  a  long  while,  de- 
liberating what  they  (hould  do.  At  laft 
Diomede  arofe,  and  made  a  very  fhort 
'  fpeech,  faying  that  they  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive neither  the  wealth,  nor  even  Helen 
herfelf,  if  flie  had  been  offered.  The  ef- 
fed  of  this  fpeech  upon  the  Greeks  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  following  lines : 

Iliad.  Lib.  7.  v.  303, 


taftc  ;  for  it  is  certainly  a  language  much  finer  in  every 
refpcft  than  the  Latin.  And  even  the  little  that  is 
now  written  in  Latin  in  Europe,  is  fo  written,  that  it 
had  better  been  written  in  any  other  language,  ex- 
cept in  Italy,  where  we  have  feveral  writers  of  this 
century,  who  write  moft  elegant  Latin  :  So  that  I  be- 
gin to  confider  Italy  as  not  only  the  country  of  fine 
arts,  but  of  learning. 
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where  we  may  obferve  how  different  the 
effe£b  of  this  fpeech  of  Diomede  was  upoa 
the  Greeks  from  the  effed  of  the  fpeeches 
even  of  Neftor  and  UtyflTes;  for  when 
they  fpoke  it  is  only  faid  of  the  Gjreeksi 

There  is  another  fpeech  of  DiomedCi 
much  of  the  fame  kind,  related  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  ninth  book,  where  Aga- 
memnon, in  a  fecret  council  of  the  chieft, 
adviies  them  to  leave  Troy  and  take  to 
their  (h  ps,  not  feignedly  as  he  did  in  the 
affembly  in  the  lecond  book,  but  fincerelyi 
as  their  affairs  were  then  in  a  very  defpe- 
rate  fituation :  After  this  fpeech  the  Greeks 
fat  filent  a  long  time,  till  at  lad  Diomede 
role,  and  putting  Agamemnon  in  mind 
how  he  had  reproached  him  with  being 
weak  and  cowardly,  tells  him,  that  the 
fons  of  Greece  were  not  fo  unwarlike  at 
to  take  his  advice,  and  to  return  without 
taking  Troy.  But,  fays  he,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  go,  the  way  is  open,  and  your 
fliips  are  ready  to  carry  you  back  to  My- 


^ 
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cene.  The  other  Greeks  wiil  ftay  atid 
take  the  town :  Or  if  they  wiH  go  like- 
'wife,  let  them  go,  Stheneltw  and  I  will  ftay 
<and  take  the  town  *.  And  this  fpecch  of 
his  was  received  with  the  fame  acclama- 
tions, as  the  fpeech  above-mentioned.  As 
Julius  Caefar  was  an  excellent  fcholar,  as 
well  as  a  great  general,  I  think  it  is  proba- 
te that  he  had  this  paflage  of  Homer  in 
view,  when,  in  the  fpeech  which  he  made 
(e  his  foldiers,  to  encourage  them  to  march 
mgainft  Arioviftus  and  his  Germans,  and 
not  to  be  frightened  with  the  terrible  re- 
ports they  had  heard  of  them  from  the 
Oauls,  he  concludes,  like  Diome^Je,  with 
ifaying,  that  if  the  reft  of  the  army  would 
not  follow  him,  he  and  the  tenth  legion 
would  go  againft  the  Germans. 

^     And  not  only  does  Diomede  fliew  his 
charader  in  this  manner  by  fpeaking,  but 
^fo  by  not  fpeaking :    For,  in  the  fourth 
Vol.  VI.  L  1 

♦  Iliad  9.  V.  32.  and  following. 
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Iliad  *,   when   Agamemnon,  making  the 
round  of  his  army,  came  to  where  DicK- 
mede  was  polled,  and  finding  him  not  ad« 
vancing  to  engage,  reproached   him  wick 
being  a  degenerate  fon  of  fo   brave  a  fa- 
ther,  one  of  whofe  exploits  he  relatei 
To  this.  Homer  fays,  Diomede  made  no 
anfwer,  from  refpe£t  and  reverence  to  tbe 
king :  and  not  only  did  he  not  fpeak  hioi' 
felf,  but  he  rebuked  Sthenelqs,  who  an- 
fwered  Agamemnon,  by  telling  him  that 
he  lied,  for  that  they  were  better  mpntha^ 
their  fathers. 


*  V.  370,  &c. 
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CHAP.      II. 


'^the  Orators  of  later  times  in  Greece  and 
Rome. — Of  the  difficulty  of  excelling  in 
that  arty  greater  than  in  any  other  art ; 
^^thereforefofe*iv  eminent  orators  either 
in  Greece  or  Rome.^Yet  it  ivas  an  art 
'uery  much  praSiifed^  not  only  in  peace 
but  in  nvar.*^  Pericles  the  great eji  ora^ 
tor  that  ever  ivas  in  Greece. — Nothing 
ff  him  come  doiJn  to  us. — Demoflhenes 
the  next  greatejl  in  Greece^  and  Cicero  in 
Rome. — Thefe  tivo  compared  together.-^ 
^intilian^s  judgment  of  Cicero. — The 
high  eulogium  bejlonved  upon  him  by  that 
critic. — Not  much  regard  to  be  paid  to 
the  Jlile  of  the  ^writers  in  ^intilian^s 
'  age^  nor  to  their  tafie  and  judgment. — 
Cicero  had  not  that  magnanimity  and  eh^ 
Nation  of  mind  ivhich  is  necejfary  tJ 
form  a  great  orator ;— Therefore  befpoke 
nvith  fear  and  trembling  before  a  people 
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whom  he  de/pifed  as  the  dregs  of  Ro- 
mulus.— The  vanity  of  Cicero  another 
reafon  nvhy  he  could  not  excel  in  his  art. 
^^  Examples  of  this  vanity. — Bejides  the 
vanity  of  the  individual^  he  had  a  na- 
^onal  vanity^  ivhich  made  him  Jpeak  (f 
the  Greeks  with  contempt. — Of  thefoc* 
try  oj  Cicero.— Connected  njuith  his  vam- 
tyy  was  his  tafie  for  the  ridiculous.— 
This  tafte  he  has  confidered  as  neceffarj 

for  an  orator^  and  has  given  precepts  for 
it  at  great  length.^-^^uintilian  has  col^ 
leSied  many  ofthejejls  in  his  orationsr^ 
Difference  betwixt  .Cicero  and  Demofi- 
henes  or  even  the  hejl  comic  vuriters. — 
Of  the  qualities  of  body  pojfejfed  by  Cicero. 
'^^By  nature  vueak  and  infirm, — 77?^/  m- 
creafed  by  his  too  great  vehemence  in  Jpeak'- 
ing. — A  very  bad  account  given  of  his 
aSiion  and  pronunciation  by  himfelf — Tlo 
corre6l  this  manner  he  travelled  to  At  hem 
and  to  Afta. ^Returned  very  much  improv* 
ed.^  He  learned  therefore  not  only  to  write 

from  Greek  maflers^  but  alfo  to  fpeak  and 
pronounce— 'One  dejetl  in  the  pronuncia'^ 
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.  tion  rf  Cicero^  that  he;  ddes  not  appear  ta 
have  Jludted  the  mekdy^  but  aniy  the 
rhythm  of  his  Iqnguage.^-^In  this  refpeii 
his  pronunciation  ^ery  different  from  that 
of  Demofthenes, — The  ijuay^  that  Cicero 
learned  J  he  art  offpeaking^Jiich^  that  he 
eould  not  have  been  an  orator  like  De^- 
mojihenes.'-^lt  iwas  by  pra£iifing  decla^ 
mation  that  he  leamed.-^Of  the  nature 
of  that  kind  of  fpeaking.-^Of  the  diffe-- 
rence  betwixt  the  Greek  and  Latin  rhe-- 
toriciansr^Of  the  fgMrej  of  compqfitipn 
relating  to  the  found.'-^Thefe  ought  not 
to  be  muchjludied  infpeeches  (^  buftnefs^ 
"^But  one  thing  relating  to  the  found 
much  fludied  by  the  antient  orators ^  viz. 
the  rhythm. — Of  the  rhythm  of  their 
proJe.^The  nature  of  it, — Some  denied 
the  exiflence  of  it. — Of  the  melody  of  the 
Greek  language^  and  the  variety  of  that 
melody  ^^--Cicero  fays  nothing  of  the  me^ 
iody  of  the  Latin  language.— His  oratory 

*  therefore  defe£iive  in  that^  refpeii. — Of 
the  mujic  of  Demojthenes^s  compq/ition---^ 
not  Juch  an  ornament  as  could  dravu  the 
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attention  of  the  bearer  from  the  matter^ 
Cicero  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  cftbe 
melody  of  oratorial  compofitunu-^^He  has 
adorned  his  Jlile  by  other  figures  of  the 
foimdy  nvhich  areofthe  poetical  kind.-^Jn 
account  given  oftbefe  figures :  ^Alfo  nvitb 
figures  ofthefenfe  that  are  poetical^  Jucb 
as  Exclamation  and  Profopopoea.*— T'i&r 
HalicarnaJJiarC s  opinion  of  Demofihenes. 
^The  Author  s  opinion  of  Cicero^  the 
reverfe  of  that  oj  ^intilian.^— Cicero^ s 
critical  ^vorks  very  much  better  than  bis 
Orations. — Praife  of  his  dialogue  Dc  O- 
ratore.— -ff//  fiile  extremely  copious.-^ 
Very  ivell  imitated  by  Jome  late  Italian 
^writers  in  Latin, 

I  DESCEND  from  Homer,  and  thofe  an- 
ticnt  times,  to  fpeak  of  the  famous  Ora- 
tors of  Greece  and  Rome  of  later  times.  As 
eloquence  is  an  art  requiring  fuch  eminent 
qualities  not  only  of  mind  but  of  body,  by 
which  it  is  diftinguifhed,  as  I  have  obferv- 
cd,  from  all  the  fine  arts  *,  and  fo  is  truly, 

♦  See  chap.  i.  of  Gbok  i.  of  this  volume. 
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what  Cicero  has  faid  it  is,  an  art  incredible 
li  magnitudine  et  difficultate^  it  is  no  won- 
der that  fo  few  have  excelled  in  it,  many 
fewer  than  in  any  other  art  or  fcience; 
For  we  read  of  many  great  generals  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  many  fine  poets,  fculp« 
tors,  and  painters,  philofophers,  too,  and 
men  eminent  in  different  fciences ;  but  we 
hear  of  very  few  great  orators :  Athens, 
when  it  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  when  it 
might  be  faid  to  be  the  domicile  of  arts  and 
fciences,  produced  only  ten  great  orators* 
And  as  to  the  Romans,  there  is  only  one 
of  any  great  reputation,  whofe  orations 
have  come  down  to  us,  I  mean  Cicero : 
And  yet  all  public  bufinefs,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  on  by 
fpeaking ;  and  in  Athens  no  man  could  be 
fure  either  of  his  life  or  fortune,  unlefs  he 
could  rpeak  :  For  men  there  were  not  al- 
lowed advocates  to  plead  their  caufe ;  but 
were  obliged  to  defend  themfelves  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  caufes :  For  though  they 
ufed  orations  compofed  by  others,  they 
were  obliged   to  fpeak  them  themfelves* 
^ven  in  military  affairs^  oratory  was  praci- 
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tifed,  efpecially  among  the  Romans :  Julius 
Caefar  frequently  harrangued  his  foldier», 
particularly  before  his  battle  with  Ariovif- 
CU8,  in  order  to  allay  that  fright  into  which 
the  Gauls  had  thrown  his  foldiers,  by  tet- 
ling  them  fuch  frightful  ftories  of  the  fizc 
and  ftrength  and  valour  of  the  Germans. 
And  upon  occafion  of  the  lofs  which  be 
fuffered  in  the  civil  war,  at  Dyracchium, 
he  likewife  made  a  fpeech  to  his  foldiers. 
And  alfo  he  harrangued  his  men,  when 
they  were  drawn  up  to  fight  the  great  and 
decifive  battle  of  Pharfalia :  And,  he  fays,  it 
was  ex  more  militari ;  that  is,  it  is  cufto- 
mary  to  do  fo  upon  fuch  occafions. 

The  greateft  orator,  1  believe,  that  ever 
was  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was  Pericles*: 
But  of  him  nothing  remains.  Of  all  the 
other  orators  of  Greece,  Demofthenes  was 
undoubtedly  the  mod  renowned  :  And 
of  him  many  orations  have  come  down 
to  us,  both  in  public  and  private  caufes. 
Cicero,   as   I   have   faid,    was    the    moft 

*  See  p.  215.  of  this  volume* 
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eminent  orator  that  Rome  has'  produced  : 
and  of  him  a  great  many  orations  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  have  been  preferved  to  us.  And 
I  am  now  to  compare  together  thefe  two 
orators,  and  give  my  opinion  which  of 
them  1  think  the  beft. 

If  we  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  QuintHian  in  this  matter,  the 
preference  muft  be  given  to  Cicero,  of 
whom  he  fpeaks,  in  feveral  paiTages  of  his 
Inflitutions yin the higheft  ftile of  admiraion. 
In  one  paflage,  he  fays,  his  eloquence  was 
divine*;  in  another  paffage  he  denomi- 
nates him  praecipuus  in  eloqiientia  v/rf.— 
The  laft  paffage  1  (hall  quote  is  from  book 


•  Lib.  10.  cap.  2.  fee.  2.  where  he  Is  talking  of 
that  common  claufule  of  Cicero's  periods,  ejfe  videatur : 
and  which  he  iifed  ufque  ad  nattfeam^  as  was  obferved 
by  his  cotemporaries.     Quintilian's  words  are,  *  No- 

*  vcram  quofdam,  qui  fe  pulchre  cxpreflifle  genus  iU 

*  lud  cocleftis  hujus  in  diccndo  viri  fibi  vidcrentur,  fi  in 

*  claufula  pofuiflent,  eJfe  videatur^ 

f  Lib.  6.  cap.  3.  fee  I. 

Vol.  VI.  M  m 
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lo.  cap.  I.  fee.  3.  where  he  makes  hiseu- 
logium  in  thefe   words  :    *  Mihi   videtur 

*  Marcus  Tullius,  cum  fe  totum  ad  imita- 

*  tionem  Graecorum  contulifTet,    effinxiife 

*  vim  Demofthenis,  copiam  Platonis,  ju- 

*  cunditatem  Ifocratis ;  nee  vero,  quod  in 

*  quoque  optimum  fuit,  (ludio  confecutus 

*  eft  tantum,  fed  plurimas,  vel  potius  om- 

*  nes,  ex  feipfo,  virtutes  extulit  immortalii 

*  in«nii  beatiflima  ubertate.  Non  enim 
'  pluvias  (ut  ait  Pindarus)  aquas  colligit, 

*  led  vivo  gurgite   exundat,    done  quo- 

*  dam    providentiae   genitusy  in   quo  to- 

*  tas  vires  fuas  eloquentia  experiretur/ 
And  accordingly  he  appears  to  have  ftu- 
died  Demoilhenes  but  very  little  ;  at  leaft 
almoft  all  the  examples  and  illuftrationsof 
Ills  precepts  are  taken  from  Cicero.  But 
1  do  not  admire  the  ftile  of  Quintilian,  or 
of  any  writer  of  that  age  ;  neither  have  i 
any  high  opinion  of  their  tafte  or  judge- 
ment of  authors  :  And  therefore  1  am  very 
clearly  of  an  opinion  different  from  that  of 
Quintilian,  and  have  not  the  leaft  hefiu- 
tion  to  prefer  Demoflhenes  to  Cicero. 
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And,  in  the  firfl:  place,  there  were  fome 
things  in  the  charadlcr  of  Cicero,  which 
made  it  impoffible  for  him  to  come  up  to 
the  idea  1  have  formed  of  a  perfetSt  orator. 
This  idea  1  have  given  in  the  firft  chapter 
of  the  third  book  of  this  volume*,  where 
I  have  defcribed  him  to  be  a  man  of  a 
great  and  elevated  mind,  much  above  the 
audience  to  whom  he  fpeaks.  Now  that 
Cicero  was  not  fuch  a  man,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  man  of  a  weak  and  timid  mind, 
is  evident  from  what  he  tells  us  of  him- 
felf ;  for  he  fays,  he  never  began  to  fpeak 
in  public  without  fear  and  trembling.  In 
his  fpeech  pro  Aula  Cluentio  he  has  thefe 
words,  '  Hie  ego,   cum  ad  refpondendum 

*  furrexi,  qua  cura,   Dii    immortales !  qua 

*  folicitudine  animi?  Quo  timore  ?'  And 
he  adds,    *  femper  equidem  magno  cum 

*  metu  incipio  diceret*'  And,  in  another 
place,  he  expreflfcs  his  pufilanimity  in  this 
matter  in  terms  ftill  ftronger,  and  calls  the 


*  P.  214. 

t  Orat.  pro  Auh  CluetJiio,  fee.  x8. 
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gods  to  witnefs  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
iiiys.     *  Ita  Decs  mihi  velim.  propitios,  ut, 

*  cum   iiiius  diei   mihi   venit  in    mentem, 

*  quo  die,  citato  reo,  mihi   dicendum  fit, 

*  non  folum  comrnoveor  animo,  fed  etiam 

*  toto  corpore  perhorrefco  ^/rr-And  this  be- 
fore a  people  whom  he  calls  the  dregs  of 
Romulus  (ex  faece  RomuliJ  f  ;  and  io- 
deed  they  were  no  better  in  his  time. 

There  is  another  part  of  Cicero's  cha- 
racter, which,  I  think,  makes  it  impoffibJe 
that  he  ever  ihould  have  arrived  to  any 
great  perfcdion  in  any  art,  and  that  is — his 
vanity  ;  for  a  very  great  artift  never  can 
1)C  vain  of  any  performance  in  his  art,  be- 
caufe  he  cmnor  be  a  great  artifl:,  if  he 
coni'^  up  to  the  idea  lie  has  formed  of  the 
perfection  of  his  art,  which  mud  be  al- 
ways fomethin^  beyoiul  what  he  can  come 
up    to    in    prariicc,    othcrwife    the    work 

*  Orat.  in  j^;.//;/.  Caccuiiiw ;    Divinatjo.  fee.  13. 

f  Lib.  2.  epift.  1.  ad  Attic  urn  :  Where,  fpeaking  cf 
Cato,  he  f^iys,  <  Dicit  tanquani  in  Platonis  ^oXirtift 
non  tanquim  in  Roniuli  fncce^  fcntentiam/  p.  ipo. 
Ed.  Olivai. 
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cannot  be  of  very  great  excellency.  It  ia 
for  this  reafon  that  the  ftatuaries  of  old 
confidered  their  works  as  unfinifhed ;  and 
therefore  they  infcribed  upon  their  ftatues, 
that  fuch  a  man  €7ro^€i,  not  eiroime  or  ttb^ 
vroiYiite  J  that  is,  that  he  loas  a-doing  itf  but 
did  not  do  it,  nor  has  not  done  it.  Now  that 
Cicero  was  vain  is  well  known  ;  and  he  has 
furnifhed,  himfelf,  an  example  of  it,  (fuch 
as  I  think  is  not  to  be  parallelled),  in  a  let- 
ter of  his  to  one  Lucceius%  who  was  writ- 
jng  a  hillory  of  the  Italic  war,  and  of  the 
civil  war  betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
abilities  of  this  writer  he  commends  high- 
ly ;  and  as,  he  fays,  he  defired  very 
much  to  be  praifed  by  him,  and  to  hava 
his  name  in  that  way  tranfraitted  to  pofte- 
rity,  he  entreats  him  to  make  a  feparate 
hiftory  of  the  Cataline  Confpiracy,  of  his 
conlulthip,  and  of  all  that  happened  to  him 
after  his  confulfhip  till  his  return  from  ba- 
niftiment,  and  not  to  mix  his  hiftory  with 
the  general  hiftory  of  the  times :  *  For,'  fays 
Jae,.*  when  you  are  wholly  employed  on  one 

f  Ad  Familiares,  lib.  5.  epift.  ijt. 
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•  fubjefl:  and  one  perfon,  your  narrative 

•  will  be  more  copious  and  more  ornament* 

•  ed.'   Then  he  proceeds  to  entreat  *  That 

•  he  would  praife  him  even  more  than  he 

•  thought  he  deferved,  and  more  than  truth 
^  allowed,  without  regard  to  the  laws  of 
•hiftoryV   . 


*  This  is  fo  remarkable  an  inftance  of  Cicero's  va- 
nity, that  I  will  give  the  reader  his  own  words :  <  Ne« 
«  que  tamen  ignoro,  quam  impudenter  faciam,  qui  tiU 
«  tantum  oneris  imponam,  (poteft  enim  mihi  doiegare 
«  occupatio  tua)y  deinde  etiam,  ut  ornet  me,  poftolem. 
«  Quid,  fi  ilia  tibi  non  tantopere  videntur  ornanda  ? 

<  Sed  tamcn  qui  femel  vcrecundiae  fines  tranfierit,  eum 
«  bene  ct  navitcr  oportet  eflc  impudentem.     Itaque  tc 

*  plane  etiam  atque  ctiam  rogo,  ut  ct  ernes  ea  vchc- 

<  mcntius  ctiam  quam  fortaflc  fentis,  et  in  co  leges  hif- 

<  toriae  negligas  :  gratiamque  illam,  de  qua  fuavifSme 

<  quodam  in  prooemio  fcripfifti,  a  qua  te  deflefti  non 

*  magis  potuifle  demonftras,  quam  Hcrculem,  Xcno- 
«  phontium  ilium,  a  voluptate :  ca  fi  me  tibi  vehemen- 

<  tins   commcndabit,  ne  afpernere ;  amorique  noftro 

*  plufculum  etiam,  quam  concedet  Veritas,  largiare,'— 
The  reader  may  fee  a  tranflation  of  the  pafTage  in  Dr. 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  (fee.  6.)  and  alfo  the  apolo- 
gy which  the  Doflor  endeavours  to  make  for  him,  bat 
which  does  not  at  all  fatisfy  me.  In  one  thing,  however, 
I  pcrfe6cly  agrep  with  the  Do£lor,  that  the  ftile  apd  com- 
poiltion  of  thi  letter  is'moft  elegant  ^  and  I  am  per* 
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He  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  philofophy 
when  he  was  not  employed  in  pleading, 
in  declaiming,  or  in  ftate  affairs  ;  that  is, 
when  he  had  nothing  elfe  10  do.  And  he 
boafls  that  he  had  proceeded  an  orator,  not 
from  the  fhops  of  rhetoricians,  but  front 
the  walks  of  the  academy.  And  he  has 
written  a  great  deal  upon  philofophy, 
when  he  could  do  nothing  elfe,  which  was 
the  cafe  during  the  civil  war  betwixt  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla,  and  under  the  Didatorfhip 
of  Caefar ;  and  he  has  given  us  the  reafon 
for  his  writing  fo  much  on  that  fubje<fl, 
that  he  thought  it,  magnificum^  Romanifque 
hominibus  gloriofum^  ut  Graecis  de  philofo^ 
fhia  Uteris  non  egeant :  ^uod  ajfequar  pro^ 


fuaded  it  was  very  much  laboured  by  him,  for  it  is  ve- 
ry different  from  the  other  letters  to  his  friends  coil* 
Gained  in  this  collection,  and  alio  from  his  letters  to 
Atticusj  the  grcateft  part  of  which  appear  to  mc  to  be 
extempore  produftions,  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
ftile  or  compofition,  fo  that  they  are  rather  what  we 
Would  call  cards  than  letters.  But  this  letter,  I  think, 
defervcs  the  praife  which  he  beftows  upon  it  himfelf, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (lib.  4.  cap,  6.)  where  he  calls  it 
valde  bella. 
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fe^o^  ft  Inftituta  perfeccro  *.  Whether  he 
has  accompliftied  this,  thofe,  who  have  ftu- 
dicd  the  Greek  philofophy  in  the  Greek 
books,  will  be  beft  able  to  judge.  For  my 
own  part  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  bed 
ufe  the  Romans  made  of  the  Greek  philo- 
fophy, was  to  form,  upon  the  principles  of 
it,  a  fyftem  of  the  law  of  private  properly, 
which  the  Emperor  Juftinian  has  preferved 
to  us,  in  the  Corpus  Juris  that  we  have 
got  from  him,  and  particularly  in  the  /«- 
Jiitutes  and  Panders;  and  it  is  Angular 
enough,  that  the  Romans  were  the  only 
antient  nation  who  made  a  fcience  of  the 
law  of  private  property.  It  may  alfo  be 
obfervedj  that  all  the  fyftems  of  law  in 
Kurope,  that  have  been  formed  in  later 
times,  arc  upon  the  plan  of  the  Roman 
law. 

From  what  I  have  laft  mentioned,  it  ap- 
pears, that  befides  his  vanity  as  an  indivi- 
dual, he  had  a  great  deal  of   national  va- 


*  De  Divlnatione,  lib.  2.  fee.  2. 
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nity,  which  he  carried  fo  far  as  to  main- 
tain^  that  the  Latin  language  was  a  richer 
language  than  the  Greeks  This  he  has 
expreffed  in  one  paflage  by  an  exclama- 
tion, in  which  he  has  apoftrophifed  Greece 
in  this  manner  t  0  n^erborum  inops  inter'' 
dum^  quibus  abandare  femper  putas^  Grae^' 
cia  ^ !  And  this  national  vanity  made  him 
fo  ungrateful  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
he  and  all  the  other  Romans  had  learned 
every  thing  they  knew,  that  he  calls  them 
Graeculi^  and  fpeaks  oi  them  as  idle  and 
talkative  people,  Otiofi  et  loquaces ;  he 
adds,  indeed,  fortajfe  do^i  atque  eruditi  f  i 

Befides  his  philofophic  and  rhetoricai 
ftudies,  he  attempted  alio  poetry :  And  wd 
have  feveral  fragments  of  that  kind  pre-* 
ferved  to  us,  which  Olivet  has  publiflied 

•  Quacft.  Tlifcuhn.  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  Sec  alfd  upo'ri 
the  fame  fubjeA  Di  Natura  Deorum^  lib.  i.  cap.  4*  et 
De  Oratcrey  lib.  2.  cap.  4. 

j  Lib.  I.  De  Oratore,  cap.  22.  Sec  alfo  Orat.  prof 
JP.  Sextio^  fee.  51. 

Vol.  VI.  N  n 
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in  his  laft  volume  of  Cicero's  works.  One 
of  his  poetical  performances  was  in  three 
books,  on  the  fubje£t  of  his  own  confd- 
{hip  ;  of  the  fecond  book  of  which,  wc 
have  fome  fragments  preferved,  where  wc 
have  that  line  which,  I  think,  is  fo  juftly 
ridiculed  by  Juvenal, 

O  fortunatam,  natam  me  confule,  Romam ! 

From  this  fpecimen  we  may  perceive  that 
his  ftile  in  verfe  had  thofe  affected  orna- 
ments which  I  {hall  fhow  his  profc  had, 
and  that  vanity  was  his  predominant  paf- 
fion  in  every  thing  that  he  wrote,  whether 
in  verfe  or  in  profe. 

With  vanity  is  neceflarily  conneded  a 
delight  in  the  ridiculous  ;  for  every  vain 
man  is  very  much  difpofed  to  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  another.  And  the  chief  reafon 
why  laughing  gives  us  fo  much  pleafiire, 
is  our  vanity  in  thinking  that  we  are  free 
from  the  blemifli  or  deformity  that  we 
laugh  at,  and  therefore  are  fo  far  fuperior 
to  the  objedls  of  our  laughter  *.     Of  this 

♦  See  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  p.  305, 
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cbarader  of  ftile  I  have  iaid  a  good  deal 
in  my  third  volume*  ;  where  1  have  dif- 
tinguifhed  betwixt  the  claffical  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  word  ridiculous  and  the  fenle 
in  which  we  commonly  ufe  itf.  And  to 
what  1  have  there  faid,  1  have  made  fome 
additions  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book  of  this  volume  J. 

For  the  reafons  1  have  given,  we  ought 
not  to  be  furprifed  that  there  is  fo  much 
of  the  ridiculous  to  be  found  in  Cic;;;ro's 
Orations.  But  1  am  a  little  furprifed  that 
he  has  faid  exprefsly,  and  has  laid  it  down 
as  a  precept  of  the  art,  that  it  is  the  bufi- 
ncfs  of  an  orator  to  excite  laughter  :  EJi 
plane  or  at  oris  ^  fnovere  rifum  ^.  And  ac- 
cordingly he  has  given  us  a  formal  trea- 
life  upon  it,  in  his  fecond  hook  De  Ora^ 
torCj  dividing  it  into  that  which  ariles  from 


*  Book  4.  cap.  16. 
f  Ibid.  p.  299. 

X  r.  194. 

'  §  Ds  Orst:rey  lib.  z,  cap.  58. 
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things,  and  that  which  arifes  from  words; 
;ind,  in  explaining  the  feveral  particulart 
which    fall   under    thofe  two   heads,   he 
has  employed  no  lefs  than  twelve  chap« 
ters  in   that  book  ^.     Quintilian^   in   his 
chapter   de   rifii'fy   has  not  been    fo  full 
upon  it,  and  has  given  the  orator  fome 
very  proper   cautions   in   the   ufe    of  it, 
which  Cicero  has  not  given.     He  cells  us 
that  Cicero,  non  Jbhim  extrajudicial  fed  in 
ipjis  etiam  orationihus^  habitus  efi  nimis  ri^ 
fus  affcBator  \.     His  book  of  Jefts  in  pri- 
vate converlation,   written  by  himfelf  or 
his  freed- man,   1  have  mentioned  in  this 
volume  §.     And  as  to  his  Orations,  Quin- 
tiiian,   in   the   end   of  his  chapter  upon 
laughter  above   mentioned,   tells    us  that 
there  were  many  jefts  </ome  of  which  he 
mentions)  in  his  oration  againft  Verres;  and 
in  his  oration  for  Muraena  there  were  fo 

♦  Chap,  59. — 71.  inclufivc. 
f  Lib.  6.  cap.  3. 
:j:  Lib.  6.  cap.  3.  fee.  x, 
§  P.  200. 
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many  of  them,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the 
Stoical  philofophy,  that  I  think  Cato's  fay- 
ing upon  the  occafion  was  not  at  all  im- 
proper,   ^uam   ridiculum  confulem  habe^ 
mus  *.     How  much  Cicero  differs  from' 
Demofthenes  in  this  refpeffc,  1   have  elfe- 
where  obferved  t«     In  him  there  is  no- 
thing that  has  the  leaft  tendency  to  excite 
laughter ;  and  even  in  the  comic  writers  of 
the  beft  kind,  fuch  as  Menander  and  Te* 
rence,  there  is,  as  1  have  faid  J,  fcarcely  any 
thing  to  be  found  of  that  kind.  So  that  here 
we  have  a  fpeaker,  upon  bufinefs  of  the 
greateft  importance,  more  jocofe  than  a  co- 
mic writer.    And,  upon  the  whole,  if  there 
were  no  other  proof  that  Cicero  was  not, 
nor  could  not  be,  perfed:  in  an  art  that  re- 
quires a  great  genius  and  elevated  mind,  I 
think  his  love  of  the  ridiculous  is  fuffi- 
cient ;  for  I  maintain,  that  there  never  was 
a  man  of  great  genius,  who  was  a  great 

♦  Vol.  3%  p.  299. 
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jefter  in  private  converfatipDy  and  much 
lefs  in  public  fpeaking  ;  for  even  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  whom  we  call  fa« 
vages,  do  not,  as  1  before  obferved,  delight 
in  the  ridiculous,  even  in  private  converla- 
tion  ^ :  And  the  reafon  is  plain ;  for  though 
a  man,  who  has  the  higheft  fenfe  of  what 
is  beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming,  may, 
and  indeed  mud  perceive  the  ridiculous  of 
things,  he  does  not  delight  in  it«  but  on  the 
crntrary  turns  his  attention  from  it  to  that 
which  his  genius  naturally  leads  him  to 
contemplate; — 1  mean  the  dignified  and 
beautiful  t- 

Such  were  Cicero's  qualities  of  mind : 
As  to  thofe  of  his  body,  he  tells  us  himfelf  J 
that  he  was  of  a  very  flender  and  infirm 
habit ;  and  that  if  he  had  continued  the 
manner  of  fpeaking  in  which  he  began, 
his  health  could  not  have  held  out  :  And 
in  this  paflage  he  gives  a  very  bad  account 

*  P.  195.  ibid. 

■[  Ibid. 
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of  his  adion  and  prpnunciatton :  For  he 
iays,  *  Omnia  fine  remiflione,  fine  varieca- 

*  tc,  VI  fumma  vocis^et  totius  corporis  coa- 

*  tentione,  dicebam.'  He  was  thereiore  ad-' 
vlfed  by  his  friends  and  phyficians  to  give 
over  pleading ;  '  But^'  lays  he,  ^  thinking 
^  that  I  might  avoid  the  hazard  of  hurting 

*  my    health    by    moderaring   my   voicCf 

*  changing,  and  at  the  fame  time  improv- 

*  ing  my  manner  of  fpeaking,  1  determined 

*  to  go  abroad/  And  firft  he  went  to  A- 
thens,  where  he  pradifed  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Demetrius  Syrus,  an  old  mafter  of 
the  art :  Then  he  wept  to  Afia,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  moft  famous  rhetori- 
cians there  ;  and  not  content  vvith  that,  he 
vent  to  Rhodes,  and  there  exercifed  him* 
fclf  under  one  Molo,  whom  he  had  known 
in  Rome.     And  he  concludes  the  account 

,  -of  his  travels  by  faying^  that,  after  he  had 

"*'  ftayed  two  years  abroad,  he  returned  to 

Rome,  '  non  modo  exercitatior,  fed  prope 

*  mutatus  ;  nam  et    contentio  nimia  vods 

*  reciderat,  et  quafi  defcrbuerat  oratio  j  la- 

*  teribufque    vires,   et   corporis   mediocris 
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^  habitus  acceflerat  *.*  And  thus  it  appears, 
that  his  ftile  was  not  only  formed  by  tbe 
imitation  of  the  Greek  orators,  but  his  pro- 
nunciation was  corre^ed  by  pra£kifing  un- 
der Greek  mafters,  who  gave  a  temperance 
to  it,  and  a  variety,  which  it  had  not  be- 
fore. So  that  he  learned  from  the  Greeks 
or  Graeculi^  as  he  called  them,  the  chief 
part,  or  what  is  principal  in  the  rhetorical 
art ;— 1  mean  the  adion. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion, which  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  ftudied,  and  that  is  melody.  Every 
language,  that  is  perfedt  of  its  kind,  muft 
be  muficalt.  Now  there  can  be  no  mufic 
without  melody  as  well  as  rhythm.  The 
Latin  language  was  mufical  as  well  as  the 
Greek,  and  had  thofe  accents  or  tones  of 
mufic,  which  make  the  melody  of  fpeech. 
Now  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
how  thofe  tones  are  difpofed  and  arranged 
'in  fpeaking;    and   it  muft  give   a   great 

*  Brutus^  five  De  Clar.  Orat.  cap,  91. 
+  P.  135.  of  this  volume. 
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•beauty  to  the  pronunciation,  if  thefe  as 
rwell  as  the  rhythms  are  agreeably  varied : 
And  accordingly  the  Halicarnafian  tells  us 
*that  this  ought  to  be  done.  Now  Cicero 
Audied  very  much  the  rhythm  of  his  lan- 
guage, but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered at  all  the  melody  of  it  *.  So  that 
from  all  the  niany  books  he  has  written . 
;tipon  the  rhetorical  art,  we  cannot  difcover 
that  he  hadib  much  as  an  idea  of  the  noble 
.melody  f,  which  the  Halicarnafian  admired 
:in  Demofthenes, 

But  fuppofe  his  pronunciation  had  been 
■^h  perfed  as  that  of  Demofthenes  ;  fup- 
|>ore  alfo  that  the  materials  of  his  art,  I 
tnean  the  Latin  language,  had  been  as  fine 
a  language  as  the  Greek ;  and  further,  let 
me  fuppofe  that  he  had  had  all  tlie  qAalir 
cies  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  a^e  re- 
tQuired  to  make  a  perfeft  orator,  yet  he 

•  Vol.  2d.  p.  382. 
t  P.  i5Uof  thisvoU 
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was  educated  and  trained  to  fpeak  in  fuch 
a  way,  that  it  was  impoffible  he  coaid 
have  been  fuch  an  orator  as  Deaiofthenes; 
but  muft  have  had  thofe  fault?*  which  are 
confpicuQUS  ip  his  ftile,  and  of  which  I 
ihall  afterwards  take  notice.  The  educa: 
tioq  1  mean  is  the  exercife  of  declaiming, 
which  be  tells  us  himfelf  he  pradifed 
every  day  *.  And  Suetonius  tells  us  that 
he  continued  the  pradice  of  declaiming  ia 
Greek  cjpwn  to  bis  praetorfhip  f  ;  and 
in  Latin,  after  he  became  an  old  man,  he 
declaimed  with  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  then 
Cpnfuls,  whom  he  calls  his  fchplars. 

How  much  the  pradice  of  declamation 
eontributtd  to  fpoll  the  tafte  of  eloquence 
in  Rome,  and  indeed  of  all  writing  of 
every  kind,  verfe  as  well  as  profe,  I  have 
fhewn  at  fome  length  in  the  third  volume 
of  this  woikj,  which  the  reader,  though 
he  may  have  read  it  before,  will  perhaps 

*  Brtiius^  cap.  90. 

f  Suetonius  De  Claris  Oratortbus,  cap.  i, 

X  Book  4.  chap.  13, 
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think  it  worth  the  while  to  read  again,  as 
it  contains  many  things  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  eloquence  which  never  were  before 
publifhed  in  Englifli.  I  will  only  add  to 
what  1  have  faid  there  concerning  the 
pradtice  of  declamation^  that  when  a 
inan  fpeaks  upon  a  fidtitious  fubjed.  To 
that  he  has  not,  for  his  audience,  peo- 
ple whom  he  would  perfuade  to  ad,  or 
judges  whom  he  would  convince  of  the 
juflice  of  the  caufe  he  pleads,  but  fpeaks 
only  to  be  admired  by  thofe  who  hear  him, 
it  is  impoifible  that  fuch  a  fpeaker  fhould 
not  be  more  ftudious  of  the  ornament 
of  words,  than  of  the  weight  of  matter. 
To  the  arguments  he  ufes,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  give  a  fmart  witty  turn :  • 
And  he  will  be  accuftomed  to  anfwer 
only  objeSions  of  his  own  invention, 
and  which  are  made  to  be  anfwered, 
not  thofe  made  by  a  real  adverfary*. 
In  Cicero's  time  they  did  not  declaim 
in  public,  but  only  before  a  mafter,  or 
in  company  ^ith  a  few  friends :  But  in 

*  See  what  one  Montanus  has  faid  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  in  a  paflage  which  I  have  quoted,  vol.  3d.  p.  263. 


rhe  days  of  Auguftus  th^re  were  public 
fcliools  of  declamation  ;  and  then,  fays  Pe- 
ironius,  there  was  an  end  of  eloquence. 
The  pradjce  was  not  at  all  known  in 
Home  till  a  little  before  the  days  of  Cicero, 
who,  wlien  he  was  a  bqy»  heard  the  firft 
Latin  declaimer,  one  Lucius  Plotius  Cal- 
lus ;  for  ac  fir  11:  there  were  only  Latin 
mailers  of  this  declaiming  art,  which  was 
not  at  all  approved  by  the  wifer  men  at 
Rome  ;  and  it  was  prohibited  by  a  decrte 
of  tbc  fenate^  mentioned  by  Suetonius^  in 
his  book  De  Claris  Oratoribus^  and  after- 
wards by  an  edi£t  of  the  cenfors,  Cn.  Do-  j 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  Lucius  Liciuius  ^ 
Craffus  the  orator,  who  mentions  this  de- 
cree in  Cicero's  third  book  De  Oratory 
and  calls  the  fchools  of  thofe  declaimers 
ludi  impudentiae^  the  fchools  of  impu- 
dence*. Now,  thoiigh  I  am  perfuaded 
that  thofe  Latin  rhetoricians  were  not,  as 
Craflus  fays,  fo  learned  as  the  Greek,  and 
that  the  pradlice  of  declaiming  in  thar 
language,  enabled'  the  young  orator  to  en- 

*  Cap.  24* 
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rich  his  Latin  i^ile  inc»^  than  he>  could 
have  oiherwife  done }  yet  I  think  it  is  im- 
poffible  but  thaij  by  daily  pradrce  upott 
feigned  fubjed^  a  man  fkould  acquire 
a  ftile  of  fpeai:iQg  very  different  from; 
the  ftile  of  real  bufinefs :  And  it  is  froni 
thence  that  Cicero,  though  he  pradifed 
chiefly  even  with  Greek  rhetoricians,  hasp 
derived  thefe  faults  which  are  to  be  ob-^ 
fcrved  in  the  ftile  of  his  orations. 

Of  thefe  faults  I  have  fpoken  at  fome 
length  in  my  third  volume,  particular- 
ly in  the  fixth  and  feventh  chapters^ 
and  Ihall  fay  fomething  more  before  1 
conclude  this  chapter.  Here  I  will  only  add 
fome  general  refledions  upon  thofe  figures 
of  compofition  which  affed  the  found. 

That  the  ear  is  pleafed  with  a  (imilarity 
which  ii  perceives  in  founds,  if  they  be 
diftinguifhed  by  proper  intervals,  and  not 
continued  without  any  fuch  diftindion,  is 
a  fad  that  cannot  be  denied.  Jt  is  in  this 
way  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  pleafes 
us,  by  the  fame  rhythm  returning  at  the 
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intervals :  And  our  own  verfe  pleafes 
4«l by  the  fame  number  of  fjrllables,  ac- 
Ctated  in  the  fame  way,  relurning  at 
'iBBdaan  intervals.  And  in  profe,  the  fi- 
jgOitS  I  have  mentioned  in  the  6th  chapter 
'ibf  djue  3d  volume  above  quoted,  fuch  at 
'^rt^fuHtiQUy  parmomaftas  and  parifqfis^  pleafe 
IMriothe  fame  manner.  But  all  figure^ 
«#llScli  only  affeil  the  found,  ought  to  bf 
very  fparingly  ufed  in  fpeeches  of  real  bu* 
fiaefsi  and  bufmefs  often  of  the  greateft 
jioportance,  fuch  as  deliberations  upon 
ymblic  affairs,  or  trials,  upon  the  iffue  of 
which  the  iite  or  fonune  of  a  citizen  mtj 
depend.  In  fuch  orations  it  is  the  figures 
of  the  fenfe,  according  to  the  divifioni 
have  made  of  figures  *,  that  ought  to  be 
chiefly  ufed.  And  in  general,  the  bcft 
compofitions  of  every  kind  are  thofev«rhich 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader,  not  to 
the  words,  but  to  the  matter  :  For  what- 
ever attention  is  beftowed  upon  the  words, 
may  be  faid  to  be  loft  as  to  the  matter^ 


*  P.  1 1  c,  of  this  V6luin6 
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5wrhich,  in  every  compofition  t)f  any  value, 
ought  to  be  principal. 

There  was  one  thing,  however^  in  an- 
tient  oratory,  which,  though  refpedting 
the  found  only,  was  very  much  attended 
to  by  the  orators,  and,  I  think,  with  very 
good  reafon:  And  that  was,  the  numbers^ 
or  rhythm^  as  it  is  more  properly  called  *, 
Of  the  rhythm  of  the  antient  profe  I  havp 
treated  at  fome  length' in  the  3th  chapter 
of  the  2d  book  of  this  volume,  to  which 
I  refer  my  readers.  It  is  a  rhythm  com- 
pofed  of  the  fame  feet  as  the  rhythni  of 
verfe  is,  but  very  different  in  this  refpedt, 
that  it  was  not  exadlly  meafured  as  the 
verfe  was,  and  did  not  return  at  certain 
intervals ;  nor  did  the  feet,  of  which  it 
was  compofed,  follow  one  another  in  any 
certain  order,  as  in  verfe :  But,  as  Cicero 
has  told  us,  all  the  different  feet  are 
mixed  together  in  this  profe  rhythm,  but 
not  without  a  choice  or  feledion  of  cer- 
tain feet  rather  than  others  upon  certain 

*  P.  156.  of  this  volume. 
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occafions,  which  Cicero  has  explained  at 
confiderable  length*.  And»  inftead  of 
that  uniformily  which  we  obferve  in  the 
anlient  verfci  and  without  which  it  would 
not  be  verfe,  there  was  a  very  great  va- 
riety ;  for,  as  the  HaiicarQafian  has  told 
\is,  the  placing  words  of  th«  iatne  rhytEta 
near  to  one  another,  was  avoided  f.  It 
was  therefore  a  beauty  which  did  not  ftid 
out,  or  eminebai  extra  corpus  orationist  i% 
petronius  cxprefles  it.  And  though  k 
jnull  have  been  felt  by  all,  who  had  ears 
to  hear,  yet  Cicero  could  not  give  a  rei- 
fon  why  it  pleafed  fo  much  J  ;  and  k 
tells  us  d,  that  there  were  fome  who  de- 
ified that  it  e^ifted.  But  Cicero,  thou^li 
he  cannot  give  a  reafon  i^hy  thefe  nti^ 
bers  pleafe  fo^  much,  has  not  the  Iqy^ 
doubt  of  their  exigence  ;  and  he  goei  ^ 
far  as  to  fay,  that  a  oxaix  wh<^  doe^  nof 


*  Orator t  cap<.  63.  and  foUpwiBg^ 
t  Vol,  ad,  of  thi^  work,  p.  382* 
X  Orator*  cap.  55. 
Ij  Ibid.  cap.  54. 
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perceive  them  does  not  dcferve  td  be  cal- 
led a  man  *. 

But  though  Ckero  has  treated  very  ful- 
ly of  the  rhythm  of  rhetorical  coinpofition, 
he  has  not  laid  a  word  of  the  melody  of  it, 
though  that  muft  have  been  perceived  in 
the  pronunciation  as  much  as  the  rhythm, 
and  have  given  equal  if  not  fuperior  plea- 
sure to  the  hearer.  For  this  I  can  give  no 
ether  reaion,  than  that  the  Latins,  not  be- 
ing fo  mufical  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  did 
not  attend  lb  much  to  the  melody  of  their 
language  :  For  that  the  Latins  had  acute 
and  grave  accents,  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  they  had  not 
the  fame  variety  in  accenting  their  fyllables 
that  the  Greeks  had  ;  for  they  never  laid 
an  acute  accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  a 
word,  which  the  Greeks  frequently  did. 
What,  therefore,  the  Halicarnaflian  reckons 
a  great  beauty  in  the  compofition  of  De- 
mofthenes,  and  mentions  among  the  firft 

*  P.  159.  of  this  volume. 
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things  that  diftrnguifli  hit  ftUe*^  I 
the  beauty  of  his  melody^  Cicero  does  oMt] 
fo  much  as  mention.  And  yet  I  thinkl 
IS  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  if  there  be  j 
melody  in  a  language,  the  order  aiidj 
langement  of  the  tones  muft  give  a 
ty  and,  variety  to  the  pronuneiation^is  ^ 
as  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
and  long  fyllablesx  And  accordingly 
Halicarnaffian  requires  that  there  fhouldl 
the  fame  variety  in  the  nielody  as  ia 
rhythm ;  fo  that  words  accented  in  the! 
way  ihould  not  be  put  together^  any 
than  words  of  the  fame  rhythm  f.  And 
he  further  feems  to  have  thought  thit 
there  was  an  exprcflion  of  fentimentbf 
the  melody  as  well  as  by  the  rhythm :  Airf 
therefore  he  Ipeaks  of  a  noble  melody^^  and 
a  rhythm  of  dignity  %.  Here,  thercforCt 
we  have  two  beauties  of  the  pronunciatioQ 
joined  together,  but  which  are  fo  incorpo- 


*  See  vol.  2d.  of  this  work,  p.  382, 
t  Ibid. 
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rated  with  language  as  not  at  all  to  ftick 
I    out,  or  to  have  any  appearance  of  fwell  or 
\   affeftation  of  pomp.     The  firft  orator  who 
B  excelled  in  this  way  was,  as  the  Halicarnaf- 
t  fian  tells  us,  Lyfias,  who,  he  fays,  was  the 
J    beft  compofer  of  plain  fpeech  without  me- 
f   tre,  having  invented  a  particular  harmony 
(    for  fuch  a  compofition,  by  which  the  found 
*    of  the  words  was  both  adorned  and  fweet- 
I    ened,  without  any  appearance  of  ftudy  of 
;    art  *.      As   no   author   exprefles   himfelf 
better    upon    fuch  fubje^ls,  1  have  given 
his   words    in   the    note    below  f,    where 
the    reader    will    obferve,    that,    though 
Lyfias  fweetened  the  pronunciation  very 
.  much  by  his  harmonious  compofition,  his 
ftile  appeared  to  be  altogether  like  to  com- 
mon fpeech,   though  exceedingly  different 


*  De  Ly/!a  Judicium j  fcfl:,  34 
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from  it,  which  I  think  islhe  lieft 
that  cah  be  given  of  any  ftile  in  pi 
And  there  is  another  paflage  in  this 
of  the  Halicarnaffian  {kGt.  8.)'  where 
commends  Lyiias  for  excelling  in' 
greaceft  an  of  a  fpeaker  or  writer,  namcl 
the  concealing  of  art ;  fo  that  what 
coft  the  compofer  the  greateft  pains  and 
hour,  appears  to  be  altogether  without 
dy  or  art.  And  I  am  convinced,  as  I  hal 
fidd  *,  that  if  I  had  lived  in  that  age, 
had  had  an  ear  as  delicate  as  the  Adienian, 
I  ihottld  have  been  as  much,  or  even  moie>j 
pleafed  with  the  found,  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
fenfe  or  matter,  of  the  orations  of  Dc- 
mofthcnes  pronounced  by  himfelf,  than 
with  the  verfes  of  Homer  repeated  by  the 
rhapfodifts. 

It  was  in  this  way,  as  the  Halicarnaffian 
tells  us,  in  a  paflage  which  I  have  tranf- 
latedf,  that  Demoftbenes  made  muficof 

•  P.  161.  of  this  volume. 
%  Vol.  2.  p.  381. 
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his  fpeeches,  diflFering  from  the  common 
mufic  not  lb  much  in  kind  as  in  degree. 
By  this  mulic,  he  fays,  the  car  was  delight- 
ed with  the  melody,  and  moved  by  the 
rhythm  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
proper  and  luited  to  the  fubjed,  it  had 
that  variety  without  which  no  work  of  art 
can  pieale.  And  it  was  an  ornament  to 
the  fpeech,  of  luch  a  kind,  that  it  could 
not  draw  the  attention  ot  the  reader  from 
the  matter  to  the  words,  any  more  than  a 
fong  would  do,  if  the  mufic  of  it  be  fim- 
ple  and  not  too  complicated  and  artificial, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  of  the  mufic  of  the 
fongs  of  the.  Italian  opera:  But  on  th« 
contrary,  by  pleafing  the  ear  fo  much,  it 
will  make  the  matter  have  the  greater  im- 
preffion  upon  the  hearers.  And  in  this 
way  he  has  made  a  liiie,  of  which  no  part 
is  not  fome  way  adorned  and  varied  from 
common  fpeech  *,  not  by  tropes  or  figures 
of  fpeech,  of  which  Demofthenes  is  more 
fpailng  than  any  other  orator  1  know;  but 
by  melody  and  rhythm,  and   that   variety 

P.  162.  of  this  volume. 
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9f  •mngemeot  of  hit  words,  by  wIM| 
mi  I  have  ihewn  elfewhete  *,  not  onlj  hi 
fdeaifs  the  ear^  but  conveys  the  meaniiig 
gipre  forcibly. 

'   Of  the  tQelody  of  fpeech,  CScero,  as  I 
lunre  iaidt  does  not  appear  to  me  to  hsw 
had  fo  much  as  an  idea*    The  rhythm  he 
ftodied  much  :    And  there  is  no  doubt  a 
great  ded  of  ornament  of  that  hind  in  litt 
orations.    Whether  in  it  he  has  fucceedtd  ; 
better  than  Demofthenes,  1  have  not  an  off 
that  can  judge.    All  I  can  (ay  is»  that  bf 
the  compofition  of  Demofthenes  the  fenlb 
is  better  conveyed  to  me  than  by  that  of 
Cicero.     But  it  is  by  the  figures  of  which 
I  have  treated  in  the  6th  chapter  of  vo- 
lume 3d9  fuch  as  repetition,  paronomqfia^ 
and  parifofis,  that  he  has  chofen  to  diftin- 
guifh  his  ftile  from  common  fpeech,  v?ith- 
out  adding  any   thing   to   the    fenfe  or 
emphafis,  but  on  the  contrary  ;    and  in- 
ftead  of  pleafing  the  ear  with  variety,  he 
tires  and  difguils  it  by  a  difagreeable  fame* 

*  In  the  3d.  diflertation  annexed  to  vol.  2cL 
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nefs  in  the  compofition.  Of  this  kind  of 
unmeaning  repetition,  I  have  given  an  ex- 
ample from  the  oration  pro  Arcbia  Poeta  *, 
where  we  -  have  the  word  quantum  fivd 
times  repeated,  without  adding  any  thing 
to  the  fenfe,  and  merely  for  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear ;  but  in  which  he  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  fucceeded.  There  is  a  paflage  in 
the  fame  oration  pro  Archia  PoetUy  in 
praife  of  the  humaniores  literae^  which  I 
have  alfo  quoted  t,  where  there  is  a  fen- 
tence,  (for  1  cannot  call  it  a  period,  having 
nothing  of  the  roundnefs  and  compadnefs 
of  a  period),  divided  into  fix  or  feven 
fliort  members,  of  the  fame  form  and 
(Irudure,  correfponding  exadly  to  one 
another.  This,  no  doubt,  gives  a  cer- 
tain concinnity  and  prettinefs  to  the  fen- 
tence ;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  puerility  in 
flile,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  Demoft- 
henes,  or  in  any  good  Greek  writer.  And 
\n  his  famous  oration  pro  Mihn^^  com* 


•  Vol.  3d.  p.  80, 
I  Ibid,  p  90> 
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pofed  by  him  when  he  was  in   the   fulaeftl 
of  years  and  glory,  (not   when    he    wat'j 
young,  and  defended  Sextus  Rofcius  Ame^  j 
rinus,  where,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  pu»  j 
nifliment  of  parricide,   we  have  a  numbo:  \ 
of  very  pretty  litrle  conceits  thrown  roge-  \ 
thcr,  which  he  hnnlelf  did  not   approve  of  \ 
when  his  judgment   was  more  mature*),  ] 
there   is   not    only    a   ft  ring   of    antithe*^  i 
fes  f,    but   the    words   are   made    to    an- 
fwer  all  exadly  to  one  another,  both  in    : 
the  rV;iir.  or  int    afc  and  tenfe,  and  in  the 
found  ;    .   'ivdi  it  is  really  a  kind  of  poc-  • 
try»  and  ihymlng   poetry:    For    not    on- 
ly the  words  terminate  with  the  fame  fyl- 
lable,  like  our  rhymes,  fuch  as  Jcripta  and 
nata ;  but  with  two  fyllables,  like  the  Ita- 
lian  rhymes.      Thus  you   have    dicimus^ 
accepimus,  legimus^  correfponding  to  other 
three  words   terminated  by  the  fame  two 
fyllables,  arripuimus^  haufimus^  exprejjimus ; 
and  there  are  other  two  rhymes   of  the 

*  Vol.  3d.  p.  87. 

t  Ibid.  p.  88.  «. 
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fame  kind,  infiitutt  and  imbutu  And  from 
what  he  has  faid  in  his  Orator^  ad  M. 
Brutum,  and  elfewhere  *,  it  is  evident  that 
he  ftudied  fuch  gingling  of  words,  and 
thought  them  a  beauty  of  ftile. 

Not  only  did  Cicero,  in  this  manner, 
make  the  found  of  the  rhetorical  ftile  poe- 
tical, but  he  has  figured  the  fenfe  and  matter 
with  fuch  poetical  figures  as  exclamation^ 
TrpoawTTOToif  0C9  and  S^iocTvircaa'iiy  or  particular 
and  piBurefque  defcriptions  of  things.  Of 
thefe  figures  I  have  fpoken  pretty  fully  in 
the  fixth  chapter  of  my  third  volume,  and 
have  quoted  feveral  examples  of  them  from 
Cicero,  and  obferved,  that  in  fome  of 
them,  particularly  exclamation^  he  is  more 
figurative  than  even  Homer ;  and  I  have 
given  a  long  quotation  from  him  of  the 
ufe  of  the  laft  mentioned  figure  f,  where 
we  have  a  piSure  moft  accurately  drawn ; 

*  See  the  paflages  quoted  in  vol*  3d9  p.  88.  and 
following. 

f  Vol.  3d.  p.  1 19. 

Vol.  VL     .        Q^q 
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but  it  IS  not  what  the  French  call  the  hclk 
nature^  which  is  there  painted,  but  quite 
the  contrary. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  agree  perfectly  with 
the  Halicarnaflian  in  his  opinion  of  De- 
inofthenes,  whom  he  prefers  to  all  the  o- 
ther  orators  of  Greece  :  And  particularly 
he  admires  his  compofition,  (the  greatcft 
arc  of  ftile),  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
excel  hy  all  his  cotemporaries,  even  by  his 
greatcft  enemy  iEfchines  *.  But»  as  to  Ci- 
cero, I  differ  fo  much  from  Quintilian,that 
what  he  fays  of  him,  i/le  dejnnm  fe profecip 

Jclat,  cxii  Cicero  calcic  placet^  I  would 
reverfe  \w  this   way,   and   fay,    ille   detnum 

fc  proftcijfe  jcl'.it^  cut  Cicero  non  placet,  I 
fpeak  ol  him  as  an  orator,  for  in  his  criti- 
cal and  philofophical  works  I  admire  his 
ftile  very  much  :  And  1  do  not  retradl  what 
1  have  laid  i'  in  praiTe  of  his  dialogue  Bt 
Oratorc^  which  1  ftill  think   an    admirable 

*  Vol,  4tli.  of  this  \,oii:,  book  2d.  chap,  7. 

f  Dionyfius  A'  a.iffi'rnruf,:  vi  d::cnd:  in  DcmoUhcnu 
cap.  3 J. 
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rompofition,  hoth.for  matter  and  flile* 
I  have  lately  read  tlie  difcourfe  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  elder  Cato, 
upon  the  fubjedl  of  old  age,  and  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  ftudy  of  every 
man  as  far  advanced  in  life  as  I  am.  k 
is  one  of  the  fined  things  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  Theo- 
ilorus  G^za  made  it  the  only  example  of  any 
work  tranflated  from  Latin  into  Greek,  by 
the  learned  Greeks  who  were  then  in  Italy*. 
And  I  am  perfuaded,  thofe  faults  that  I 
have  obferved  in  his  orations,  arofe  from 
his  pradifmg  declamation,  in  which  more 
attention  muft  neceflarily  be  given  to  the 
words  than  to  the  things  which  have  no  real 
exiftence,  but  are  mere  fidionsf.  And  there 
is  a  copioufnefs  of  words,  and  of  good 
words  too,  in  all  his  works,  fuch  as  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Latin  author ; 
and  therefore  1  would  advife  every  man, 
who  defires  to  form  a  good  Latin   llile,  to 

*  See  voL  4*!i.  p.  335.  and  336 

f  See  what  one  Montana s  has  fald  further  upon  this 
/iibiect;  vol.  3d-  p.  256.  and  257. 
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ftudy  his  works  diligently.     This   I  find 
has  been  done  by  fome  late  Italian  writers  \ 
in  Latin,  particularly  one  Politus,  a  pro*  J 
feflbr  in  the  Fiat  Scholae  of  Florence*  who  \ 
has  given  us  a  tranflation  of  feveral   books  j 
of  Euftathius's  Commentary  upon  Homer,  \ 
with  fome  dedications,  prefaces,  and  differ*  \ 
tations,  written  in  excellent  Latin.     It  is  a 
work  that  he  has  carried  no  further  than 
the  iitth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  but,  imperfedl 
as  it  is,  I  recommend  it  very  much  to  the 
young  ftudent  of  Greek,  who  may  not  be 
fo  learned  in  the  language  as  to  underftand 
Euftathius  without  a  tranflation  and  notes. 
But  not  only  is  tb.e  ftudy  of  Cicero  ufeful 
for  enabling  a  man  to  form  a  good  Ladn 
ftile,  but  it  will  give  him  a  tafte  for  a  rich 
and  copious  ftile  in  any  other  language* 
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CHAP.       Ill, 

yulius  Caefar  a  greater  orator  than  Cicero^ 
— His  eloquence  ispraifed  by  Cicero  under 
the  charailers  of  Brutus  and  Pomponius 
Atticus.^  Natural  adn^antages  nvhich 
Caefar  hadj  and  'which  contributed  much 
to  make  him  excel  as  an  orator  :—jirJl  his 
birth — then  his  military  genius — the 
beauty  of  his  per/on — a  fine  voice^  and  a 
graceful  dignified  aiiiqn. — To  all  thefe 
advantages  Caefar  joined  great  applied-- 
tion  to  the  art. — Studied  at  Mitylene  un-- 
der  a  great  mafler^  Cratippus^  and  prac-^ 
ticed  daily  rhetorical  exercifes. — His 
fpeaking  the  mofi  elegant  of  all  the  Latin 
orators. — This  not  oiving  fo  much  to  his 
domefiic  education  as  to  his  deep  learning. 
— -flj?  nvrote  a  book  upon  the  Latin  Ian* 
guagCj  addrejfed  to  Cicero.— Pure  Lati- 
nity  the  ground  ivork  of  oratory. — This 
formerly  learned  by  imitation  ofthofe  tvho 
Jpoke  welL — JBut  the  language^  now  cor-' 


1 
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I. 

ruptedby  the  conflux  of  flrangers^  to  be  \ 
reftored  only  by  art  and  fcience. — Thefc  }. 
Caefar  applied^   and  in  that  ivay  he  be^  \ 
came  fo  great  an  orator^  joining  the  or^  \ 
naments  of  eloquence  with  the  purity  of  \ 
ianguage. — Conclufion  of  the  eulogium  of  \ 
Caefar  s  eloquence  from  the  mouth  of  At'-  ' 
ticm. — Caefar  nvas  the  Pericles  of  Rome.  \ 
— He  comes  up  to  the  idea  of  a  pcffeU 
orator.-^And  he  was  likeivife  the  great'- 
efl  and  moft  amiable  man  of  nvhom  we 
read  in  hifiory. 


ALTHOUGH  Cicero  be  the  greateft 
Orator  of  Rome,  whofe  fpeeches 
have  come  down  to  us,  yet  I  think  I  fhould 
not  do  juftice  to  the  Roman  eloquence,  if 
I  did  not  mention  an  orator  of  theirs,  who, 
in  my  judgment,  muft  have  excelled  Ci- 
cero very  much,  though  no  orations  of  his 
have  been  preferved,  nor  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  except  fome  fpeeches,  which  he 
tells  us  he  made  to  his  foldiers,  but  which 
we  cannot  compare  with  the  orations  of 
Cicero.     The  orator  I  mean  is  Julius  Cae- 
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''•  far,  of  whofe  excellence,  as  air  hiftorian,  1 

-'  have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  volume ;  and 

?  I  think  he  excelled  all  his  countrymen  as 

!'  much  or  more  in  oratory,  than  he  did  in 

?  writing  hiftory.     I  fhall  give  an  account  of 

t  his  eloquence  from  Cicero,  who,  1  think, 

'^'  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  partial  to  him ; 

{  for  he  was  of  an  oppofite  party  in  the  ftate, 

V  and,  if  he  was  not  acceflbry  to  his  murder, 

;  he  at  leaft  approved  of  it.     It   is  in  hi^ 

jBrutus^  or  book  De  Claris  Oratoribus^  that 

he  fpeaks  of  Caefar  as  an  orator;  and  in-» 

troduces  both  Brutus  and  Pomponius  Atti- 

cus  praifing  him  highly, 

Caefar  had  more  advantages  from  na- 
ture to  qualify  him  for  excelling  in  that 
arc  than  any  other  Roman  we  read  o£  lit 
the  firft  place,  he  was  of  high  birth,  being 
of  an  heroic  race ;  for  he  was  defcended 
of  one  of  thofe  Trojan  families,  which,  the 
Halicarnaflian  tells  us,  were  ftill  preferved 
in  Rome  at  the  time  he  wrote^tothe  num- 
ber of  fifty  * ;   and  of  the  chief  of  them> 

*  Antiquitat,  lib.  I,  cap.  85. 
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for  he  was  defcended  of  their  king  JEneas^ 
And  as  I  hold  that  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
rence of  races  and  families  in  our  own 
fpecies,  as  well  as  in  every  other  fpecies  of 
animals,  this  was  a  great  advantage  which 
Caefar  had  over  Cicero  ;  and  he  was  fupe- 
rior  to  him  in  another  refpedi,  that  he  had 
an  heroic  fpirit  worthy  of  his  birth,  was  a 
foldier  as  well  as  an  orator,  and  the  greateft 
general  of  his  age.  He  had,  too,  great  ad- 
vantages of  perfon ;  Vclleius  Paterculus  fays, 
that  he  was/or;wfl  omnium  cwium  excellentij* 
Jtmus  f.     He  had  likewife  a  fplendid  voice, 

*  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Caefar,  cap.  6.  tells  us 
that  he  fpokc  a  funeral  oration  upon  his  aunt  Julia  and 
his  wife  Cornelia :  <  Et  in  Amitae  quidem  laudationc, 
•  de  ejus  ac  patris  fui  utraque  origine,  fie  rcfcrt. 
*<  Amitae  meae,  Juliae,  maternum  genus  ab  regibus  or- 
•'  turn,  paternum  cum  diis  immortalibus  conjunftum  eft : 
«'  Nam  ab  Anco  Marcio  funt  Marcri  reges,  quo  nomine 
"  fuit  mater ;  a  Venere  Julii,  cujus  gentis  familia  cTr 
<«  noftra.  Eft  ergo  in  genere,  et  fanftitas  regum,  qui 
^*  plurimum  inter  homines  poUent,  et  ceremonia  Dco- 
*^  rum,  quorum  ipfi  in  poteftate  funt  reges." 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  41.  I  will  give  the  whole  paflagc 
from  Vclleius,  who  writes  good  Latin,  and,  as  he  lived 
fo  near  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  that  is,  under  Au- 
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as  Cicero  tells  us,  and  great  grace  and  dignity 
in  his  adion*.  With  ihefe  advantages  from 
nature,  joined  with  his  great  genius  and  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  it  was  impofiible  that 
he  fhould  not  have  excelled  in  the  orato<^ 
rial  art,  if  he  gave  fuiKcient  application  to 
it :  And  that  he  did  fo,  Cicero  attefts  by 
what  he  makes  Brutus  fay,  that  he  faw 
him  at  Mycilene  learning  the  art  from  one 
Cratippus,  who,  he  fays,  was  a  great  friend 
cf  Cicero.  And  he  adds,  that  he  learned 
with  great  application,  omitting  every  o- 
Iher  ftudy,  and  was  every  day  employed 


guslis  and  Tiberius,  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  ter/ 
well  informed  concerning  the  particulars  he  relates  of 
Caefar.     '  Hie   nobilinima   Juliorum   geuitus   familia, 

*  ct,  quod  inter  bmnfes  atitiquiffimos  coni^abat,  ab  An- 
«  chife  ac  Venere  deducens  genus,  forma  omnium  ci- 

*  vium  excellentifGmus,  vigore  animi  acerrimus,  muni- 
^  iScentiae  effuOilimuSi  animo  fuper  humanam  et  uatu- 

*  ram  et  fidem  eve^us,  magnitudine  cogiiationum,  ce- 
B  leritate  bellandi^    patientia    periculoruin,   magno   iili 

*  Alexandro,  fed  fobrio  neque  iracundo,  fimillimus.' 

•  D€  Claris  Orator  Of  us  y  cap.  71. 

Vol.  VI.       •  Rr 
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in  rhtfoKcal  exercifes  * ;  and  in  this  waf 
he  acquired  a  great  copioulnefs  of  choice 
ifttrdsf.  And  Cicero  makes  Atiicus  fay^ 
fhat  of  all  the^Lann  orators,  he  was  the 
noft  elegant  ipeaker I;  wliich,  fays  Atd- 
Ctti^  Waa  not  fo  much  owing  to  his  domef- 
tic  education^  though  that  was  not  wantioj 
neither,  but  to  much  deep  learnirrg  which 
he  had  acquired  by  great  ftudjr  and  dili- 
^ence»  and  which  made  him  excel  I  f(r 
inuch  in  the  art  of  language  jf  j  and  here 
he  take8  occafion  to  mention  a  book  which 
Cae(ar  had  Written  upon  the  Latin  brh  i 
guage,  and  addreiled  to  Cicero*  And  he* 
makes  the  fame  Atticus  fay  a  little  after^ 
that  the  ground- work  and  foundation  of  the 
oratorial  ait  is  a  pure  and  correO:  Lattnity  $^ 
which  thofe,  who  formerly  poflefled  it,  did 
not  owe  to  art  or  fcience,  but  to  agood  habit 
of  fpeaking,  which  they  had  formed  hf 

♦  De  Clarli  Qratoribus^  cap^»  7  u 

t  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.  72. 

If  Ibid. 

$  ibid.  cap.  7v 
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imitation  of  thofe  who  fpbke  well ;  for 
good  fpeaking  as  well  as  virtue  was  the 
praife  of  that  age.  *  But,  fays  he,  now  by 

*  the  conflux  of  ftrangers,  who  fpeak  ill,  the 

*  language  both  of  Rome   and   Greece   is 

*  much  altered  for  the  worfe.     To  correal: 

*  this  abufe,  and  reftore  the  language  to  its 

*  purity,  art  and  fcience  muft,  like  a  touch- 

*  ftone,  be  applied,  and  in  that  way  bad 

*  ufe    muft   be    corrected**       Now    this 

*  rule  Caefar  has  applied,  and  in  that  way 

*  has  purified  and  refined  his  language;  and 

*  when,  to  this  elegance  of  words,  (which, 

*  though  you  be  no  orator,  but  only  a  free 

*  born  Roman  citizen,  is  neceffary),  he  joins 

*  the  prnaments  of  eloquence,  he  may  be 

*  faid  to  fet  a  well  painted  picture  in  a, good 

*  light.'     And  he  concludes  his  eulogium 
,with  the   higheft  praife  which  I  think  he 

has  yet  beftowed  upon  him,  and  which  I 
will  give  in  the  words  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Atticus ;  *  Splendidam  quan- 
^  dam,  minimeque  veteratoriam  rationem 


♦  De  Chris  O-ratoribus^  cap.  74. 
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•  4Icendi  tenet,  voce,  motu  ;  forma  etiam 
^ISiagnifica  et  generofa  quodammodo/    S« 
Ibat  he  excelled  in  voice  and    a£llon,  tb 
traitf  qaality  of  an  orator  :  His  form  wa* 
jlOSle,  magnificent,  and  generous  ;   and  hh 
jBdtilii^  of  fpeaking  liberal,  without  the  ap- 
Ipearahce  of  cunning  or  art.     This  accouni 
Ojf  his  fpeaking,  I  thinkj  may  be  depended 
Upon,  as  coming  from  men  who  muft  have 
0ftta  heard  him  fpeak ;  and  there  were  alfo 
feveral  of  his  orations  that  were   published 
imd  read  by  tbcm*    In  fhort»  I  think  Julius 
l&efar  mull  have  been  fuch  an  orator  ia 
B-ome  as  Pericles  was  in  Athens  ;    and  he 
muft,  I  think,  have  come  up   to    my  idea 
of  a  perfed  orator  f ,  that  is^  a  man  who  has 
an  underftanding  and  elevation  of  mind 
fuperior  to  his  audience,  and  which^  there- 
fore,  muft  ftrike  them   with   awe.     He 
would  not  therefore  fhake  and  tremble  a$ 
Cicero  did,  when  he  fpakc  before  the  dregs 
of  Romulus,  as  he  calls  them ;  though  hp 
would  no  doubt  treat  them  with  that  appear 


•  D0  Oratoribus,  cap.  76. 
f  P^  214.  of  this  volume^ 
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ance  at  leaft  of  refpe£t  which  was  neceflfaryta 
perfuade  them ;  nor  would  he  ufe  tbefe  pue- 
rile figures  to  pleafe  their  ears^  of  antithefest 
and  like  founding  periods  and  members  of 
periodsi  which  Cicero  ufes  fo  fre^uentlj« 

I  will  not  repeat  here,  what  I  have  faid 
elfe  where*  of  his  great  qualities;  and  I  will 
copclude  the  chapter  with  faying,  that  he 
excelled  fo  much  both  in  acting  and  fpe^k- 
ing,  that  I  hold  him  to  be  the  greateft  man 
of  whom  we  read  in  hiftory,  and  at  the 
iame  time  the  moft  amiable ;  for  he  was  fo 
much  beloved  by  his  friends,  that  it  was  a 
common  oath  of  th^irs^  Sic  ego^  vivfntc 
Cacfare^  moriar. 

♦  Vol.  5.  cap*  2.  of  book  i., 


H\f       Tf»P»?OT.4W.i  !?P9|5 


p    O    O    K        V. 

;   .  .         I  •  ... 

•  ■  .  .       .  ■  / 

Of  the  Ontoxj  of  Jbemo/thtttest 
r'  cpifk(ipmg    Qjbfervit^^/fm    on   Jnt 
:.  Mattpr^zW' Stile.  . 
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lOemoftbenes  tht  ^reateji  orator  m  antwi 
'  times^  and  greater  than,  any  that  can  be  k 
modern. — Reqfdns  nvhy  it  it  impOjffible  that 
any  thing  can  be  compofed  to  bijpoken^jci 
perfeSl  as  the  compofition  of  Demoftbenes. 
— The  greateft  part  of  Dcmqfthines  Iqft^ 
as  he  is  only  read^  not  heard.-^-^Praife  of 
him  by  his  rival  Efchines. — Of  the  na* 
tural  defeSis  of  the  bodily  qualifications 
of  Demofthenes ; — his  habit  infirmr^ 
bis  voice  nveak; — and  his  articulation 
imperfeSl. — Of  the  nvonderful  induftrj 
and  application  by  which  he  fuppUei 
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thofe  natural  defers  i—fuch  as  Jhutting 
him/elf  up  for  months  together  in  a  ha-* 
bitation  under  ground^^and  JpeakiHg 
^ith  pebbles  in  his  mouth : — By  thejh 
means  he  overcame  nature^  and  traits^ 
formed  himfelf  into  another  man.:-^tJt 
could  not  have  done  foy  if  he  had  not  had 
a  genius  vohich  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of 
Rhetoric  in  preference  to  all  other 
fludies. — The  occqfion  upon  which  bit 
Jheived  this  natural  propenjtty. — Of  the 
education  he  had  as  an  orator. — He 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  felf  taught. 
^^He  began  the  praiiice  of  the  art^ 
not  in  the  fchool  of  declamation^  but 
^th  real  buftnefs : — Did  not  attend  Ifo^ 
crates  but  Ifaeus ;  andfudied  Thucydides^ 
— The  bejl  leffon  of  all^  he  got  from  a 
player.-^To  praSlice  vuhat  he  had  leam^ 
ed  from  himy  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a 
fubterraneous  habitation^—^udied  therc^ 
the  melody  and  rhythm  of  fpeecb^ — and 
to  compofe  in  periods^ 
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I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  Demofthenesi  | 
the  greateft  oracor  ia    antient  timet 
of  thofe  who  have  left  any  monuments 
behind  then^,  that  are  come  down  to  us^ 
and  greater  than  any  orator  can  be  in  mo- 
dern times ;  for  though  we  may  write  *e-  \ 
ry  well,  and  compofe  what  for  the  mattcif  I 
is  excellent,  yet  the  modetn  languages  do 
not  furnifh  materials  of   which   we  can 
snake  a  compofition  to  be  fpoken,  fuch  as 
that  of  Demofthenes :  For  there  is  a  fweet* 
nefs  and  variety  in  the  found  of  the  Greek 
language,  at  the  fame  time  an  arraiigement 
of  the  words  fo  various,  as  muft  have  gi- 
ven great  pleafure  to  the  ear,  and  likewife 
conveyed  the  fenfe  more  emphatically  and 
forcibly  than  could  other  wife  have  been 
conveyed,   as   I   think  I  have    elfewhere 
ihewn  *.     And  when  we  join  to  all  this 
the  melody  and  rhythm   of   the    Greek 
language,  of  the  beauty  of  which,  as  We 
never  heard  it  pronounced,  we  can  hardly 
form  an  idea,  I  think  it  is  not  going  too 

*  Djflertation  3d.  annexed  to  toI.  2d.  of  this  work. 


( 
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far  to  fay,  that  it  is  impoflible,  by  the  na- 
ture of  things,  to  compofe  any  thing  in 
our  language,  or  in  any  modern  language, 
which  will  pleafe  fo  much  when  fpoken,  as 
the  language  of  Demofthenes,  who,  as  it  is 
well  known,  excelled  fo  much  in  adion 
and  pronunciation,  that  Valerius  Maximus 
fays  very  properly,  that  in  Demofthenes, 
as  we  have  him,  magna  pars  Demofthenis 
abeji ;  quod  legit ur  pot ius  quam  auditur'^. 
And  when  his  rival  iEfchines  read  to  the 
people  of  Rhodes  (the  place  to  which  he 
retired  after  his  banifhment)  Deniiofthe- 
nes's  oration  for  Ctefiphon,  and  read  it  no 
doubt  better  than  any  man  now  living 
can  read  it,  they  admiring  it  very  much, 

•  How  much  more,'  fays  he,  *  would  you 

•  have  admired  ir,  if  you  had  heard  him 

•  pronounce  it.' 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  formed  their 
tafte  of  ftile  upon  fuch  authors  as.  Demoft- 
henes,  will  not,   when  they  write  or  fpeak 

*  Lib.  8.  cap.  10. 

Vol.  VI.  Sf 
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Englifli,  beftow  much  pains  upon  the  or- 
naments of  language,  knowing  that  they 
never  can  make  a  compofition  of  that 
kind  which  will  pleafe  even  themfelves, 
compared  with  that  of  Demofthenes.  Their 
only  ftudy,  therefore,  with  regard  to  lan- 
guat^e,  will  be  to  exprefs  themfelves  ia 
proi)er  words,  and  as  fignificant  of  their 
meaning  as  any  they  can  find.  They  will 
take  care  not  to  make  their  ftile  poetical 
by  the  frequent  ufe  of  epithets,  which  are 
the  proper  ornaments  of  poetry :  and  they 
will  ufe  none  that  arc  merely  ornamental, 
and  not  tending  to  inforce  the  fenfe  or 
the  argument.  Neither  will  they  abound 
in  antithefes  or  metaphors.  But,  above  all, 
they  will  avoid  the  affectation  of  any  thing 
like  numbers  in  Englifh  profe ;  of  which 
every  fcholar  muft  know  that  our  language 
is  incapable.  In  this  refped  a  great  author 
in  Englifh  is  faulty,  I  mean  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved*; 
where  I  have  fhewn,  that  by  concluding 
his  fentenceswith  two,  and  fomeiimes  three 

f  Vol.  3d.  p.  284,  and  following. 
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nouns,  and  their  attendant  epithets,  he  has 
given  a  kind  of  dancing  cadence  to  his  ftile, 
to  which  you  may  beat  time.  But  I  have  done 
this  author  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  this 
fault  is  only  to  be  found  in  his  Mifcellanies, 
and  fome  other  pieces  he  has  written ;  but 
in  his  dialogue,  entitled  the  Morialijis^  he 
has  not  wantoned  with  words  in  that  man- 
ner, but  the  ftile  of  it  is  chafte  and  fober*. 
It  is  therefore  true  what  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere  f*  and  here  repeat,  that  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  adorn  our  profe  ftile  in 
Englifh,  it  fliould  be  chiefly  by  compofi- 
tion  in  periods,  which,  if  well  compof- 
ed,  will  not  only  make  the  ftile  more  a- 

*  Vol.  4th.  p.  365.  and  393.  The  reader  perhaps 
may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  read  the  whole  chap- 
ter, which  is  upon  the  fubjeft  of  this  dialogue  of  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  where  i  think  I  have  bellowed  juft  praife 
upon  the  noble  author,  who,  by  this  work,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  done  a  great  deal  of  honour,  not  only  to  the 
Engliih  nation,  but  to  modern  times,  which  have  pro- 
duced nothing  of  the  dialogue  kind,  (a  compofition  of 
the  greateft  beauty  when  well  executed),  that  can  be 
compared  with  if. 

f  P.  1 66.  and  the  parages  there  referred  Xo% 
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greeable  to  the  ear  when  read  or  fpoken, 
but  will  convey  the   fenfe   more   forcibly. 
But  even  in  periods   we  may  abound  too  1 
much,  and  by  that  makd  our  compofition 
too    uniform,    and    without    that    variety 
which   is  required  to  make  every  work  of 
art  beautiful.     No  man  ever  compofed  bet- 
ter periods  than   Demofthenes ;  but  all  his 
ftile  is  not  periodifed,  and  there  are  thrown 
in,  amongft  his  periods,  many  fliort  fen- 
tences,  commonly  in  the  form  of  interro- 
gations.    And   in   that   refpedi   his  ftile  is 
very  different  from  that  of  another  Athe- 
nian orator,  Ifocrates,  whofe  compofition  is 
almoft  all  in  periods :  And  I  would  further 
obferve,  upon  this  fubjedt,  that  periods  are 
more  proper  for  the  oratorial,  than  for  any 
other  ftile ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  very 
proper  for  coUeding  together  the   feveral 
propofitions  of  which   an  argument  may 
confift,  and  bringing  them  out  with  great 
force  in  the  end  of  the  period.     But  in  the 
hiftorical  and  didadic   ftile   they  ihould  be 
more  fparingly  ufed.     Livy,  in  his  Narra- 
tive,  has,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  *, 

*  Vol.  ^th.  p.  230. 
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too  many  periods,  and  fo  compofed  as  of- 
ten to  make  his  ftile  perplexed  and  ob*- 
fcure.  Of  the  didadic  ftile  I  think  Ari^ 
ftotle  is  the  moft  perfeft  model.  Now,  in 
his  works  there  is  hardly  any  thing  you 
can  call  a  period,  excepting  the  beginning 
of  fome  of  them,  which  he  has  adorned  in. 
that  way ;  particularly,  he  has  ufhered  in 
his  book  upon  Poetry  with  a  period  very- 
well  gompofed,  and  which,  I  think,  fliews 
that  he  could  have  compofed  in  periods,  if 
the  fubjedt  had  required  it*. 

To  conclude  this  fubjefl:  of  the  orna- 
ment of  language— I  think  it  is  true  what 

•  He  begins  his  book  of  Poetry  thus :  ui^i  ^^tnrtftis. 

Mvr%g  TS  xett  mt  kSaiv  uvrns,  vfVttA  ^v9uf*t9  *it,eurT»f  f;gi<, 
Hut  ffOK  ht    ^uftffltia-$ui  rove  f6v$»vs   tt  ^iAA«f  xxX0s    i^ttf    « 

^ivAiy  je«r«  ^vo^tf,  x^AiroF  ecvo  w^mrmf*  And  he  begins  his 
Philofophy  of  Nature j  or  Oya-iit«  «ut^%otini^  as  he  calls  it, 
with  a  ftill  longer  period,  having  a  parenthefis  in  it  of 
fome  length.  There  is  alfo  a  period  in  the  beginning 
of  his  treatife  De  Amma^  much  ihorter,  but  very  well 
compofed.  The  reft  of  his  ftile  is  all  plain  didaftic, 
without  any  ornament  ot  the  words  or  of  t^  compo- 
iition. 
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I  have  faid  above*,  that  ia  Rhetoric,  as  well 
as  ia  other  arts,  the  greateft  art  is  to  con- 
ceal art ;  for  if  the  ftile  appear  to  be  much 
laboured,  it  will  not  pleafe  a  critic  of  gocxi 
tafte,  even  though  the  art  be  good  ;  but  if 
it  be  not  fo,  which  I  obferve  is  often  the 
cafe,  the  author  will  appear  to  have  la- 
boured to  write  ill,  which  1  think  the 
greateft  fault  that  any  author  can  have. 

That  there  are  certain  qualities  of  body 
required  for  the  pradice  of  oratory,  not  ne- 
ceffary  in  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved  f :  Now,  in  thefe,  and 
fome  of  them  of  the  greateft  importance 
too,  Demofthenes  was  by  nature  very  de- 
ficient ;  and  as  he  fupplied  thofe  natural 
defeds  by  wonderful  induftry  and  applica- 
tion, he  may  be  laid  to  have  in  that  refpeft 
more  merit  than  any  other  great  orator  e- 
ver  had. 

He  was  very  infirm  of  body,  fo  infirm, 
that   he   did    not  frequent   the     Palaeftra 

!  P-  203,  f  Vol.  4th,  p.  285. 
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1  when  he  was  young>  as  all  the  other 
citizens  of  Athens  of  the  fame  rank  did  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  he  was  thought 
to  be  of  a  charadiier  foft  and  effemi- 
nate, fron\  whence  he  had  the  nick- 
name of  BaTTa?^o$,  the  name  of  a  mufician 
who  wa5  remarkably  delicate  and  effemi- 
nate*. The  natural  confequence  of  this 
infirmity  of  his  habit  was,  that  his  voice 
was  weak,  which  was  a  very  great  defed: 
in  an  orator  who  was  to  fpeak  to  fo  many 
thoufands  of  people :  For  an  antient  ora- 
tor, who  fpoke  to  the  people  of  Athens 
or  Rome  affembled,  or  a  general  who  ha- 
rangued a  whole  army,  muft  have  had  a 
voice,  fuch  as  I  doubt  is  not  now  to  be 
heard*.  He  was  alfo  fo  fliort-winded, 
that  he  could  not  fpeak  a  period  of  any 
length :    And  his   articulation  was   natu- 

•  Libanius  the  fophift,  in  an  epiftle  addreffed  to  the 
proconful  Montius, 

f  Dapper,   in   his  defcription   of  the  Archipelago 
•   Iflands,  quoted  by  M.  de  Buffbn,  vol.  3d,  p.  442.  fays, 
that  in  fomc  of  thefe  iflands  the  inhabitants  have  their 
voices  fo  ftrong,  that  they  can  converfe  with  one  ano- 
ther at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  fome- 
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rally  fo  defedive,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
nounce R,  the  firft  letter  of  the  name  of 
hi8an« 

Thefe  fo  great  defe&s  he  cured  by  ap- 
plication and  induftry,  fuch  as  would  ap- 


tlmes  of  a  whole  league.  In  the  heroic  age  of  Gmcc^ 
when  they  had  not  the  ufe  in  thdr  anmet  of  trtunp 
or  drums  to  give  fignals^  the  epithet  which  Homor 
^ves  to  fome  of  his  heroes»  of  ^m'  «y«##ff  was  a  grot 
praife,  as  it  was  only  by  the  voice  that  any  cpmina 
could  be  given. — And  here  we  may  o)}fervet  in  paffingi 
liow  ftri£lly  Homer  obferres  the  manners  of  the  ige 
(or  the  coftume^  as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  which  ht 
writes :  For  though  the  0-«>iriY£,  or  trumpet^  was  knowa 
In  his  time,  and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by  him  in 
one  of  his  fitnilips,  yet  he  does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  ufed 
in  the  Trojan  war.  See  Euftathius's  Commentary,  p. 
1 139.  lin.  52.  where  he  fpeal^s  of  other  things  that 
were  in  ure  in  Homer's  time,  and  which  he  likewife 
mentions  in  his  fimilies ;  but  does  not  fay  that  they 
were  ufed  in  the  heroic  times.  Virgil  is  not  fo  accu- 
rate in  this  refpe^l ;  for  he  makes  men  fight  t^pon  hor{c- 
back  in  that  age ;  which  they  could  not  do»  for  a  very 
good  reafon,  that  the  horfes  were  not  able  to  carry  men 
of  their  fize  in  war,  or  upon  a  journey,  thou^  fome- 
times  they  mounted  them  occafionally  and  for  a  fhort 
way,  as  Diomede  and  Ulyfles  did  the  horfes  of  Rhefus, 
•^Iliad  10. 
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pear  Incredible,  if  it  were  not  very  well 
vouched.  He  was  in  ufe  to  fhut  himfelf 
up,  for  two  or  three  months  together,  in  a 
dark  habitation  under  ground,  (which  Plu- 
tarch fays  was  to  be  feen  in  his  time},  with 
one  half  of  his  head  (haven,  that  he  might 
not  go  abroad  or  be  feen  by  any  body. 
There  he  amended  the  defed  in  his  articu-^ 
latioUf  aud  learned  to  pronounce  the  letter 
R  as  well  as  any  body  elle.  He  pradlifed 
lher«  alio,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  the  com- 
pofition  of  fentences  and  periods :  And  it 
was  in  this  retreat  that  I  fuppofe  he  practiced 
gL  very  jftrange  method,  by  which  it  is  faid  he 
improved  his  pronunciation :  It  was  by 
fpeaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  which 
no  doubt  would  cofl;  him  a  great  eflPort ; 
but  the  confequence  of  it  would  be,  that 
he  would  fpeak  more  diflindly  and  arti« 
cuUtely  when  the  pebbles  were  out  of  his 
mouth,  tha?i  be  could  otberwife  have 
4one. 


The  (hortnefs  of  his  wind  he  cured  by 
going  up  afcents  quickly,  and  at  the  fame 
Vol.  VI.  Tt 


s 
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time  pronouncing  niany  verIVs  in  one 
breath  ;  by  which  exercife  he  enabled  him- 
fclf  to  pronounce  without  ftop  or  hefiti* 
tion,  una  contmuatione  njerborum^  as  Cicero 
fays,  thofe  beautiful  long  periods  whicli 
we  find  iQ  bis  Orations,  And  to  accuftoia 
himfelf  to  bear  the  noife  and  tumult  of  the 
people  aflembled,  he  ufed  to  declaim  iipoQ 
tlie  lea  (hore,  attiid  the  noife  of  the  waves 
breaking  upon  the  rocks.  In  this  way 
he  fought  againft  nature,  as  Valerius  Max* 
imus  fay$,  and  overcame  her  by  obftinate 
perfeve ranee  ;  and  he  adds,  Itaque  ahc* 
rum  Demqflhenem  mater^  alter  um  indufirk 
enixa  e/i  ^. 

He  could  not,  I  think,  have  thus  trium- 
phed over  nature,  nor  transformed  himfelf 
fo  much  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  had  a 
violent  propenfity  for  the  art,  and  a  geniut 
that  led  him  to  the  pradice  of  it,  negled- 
ing  all  other  ftudies.  And  accordingly  we 
lire  told  by  Plutarch,  that  when  he  was 
very  young,  feeing  a  great  confluence  of 

f  Yaler-  Maxim.  Ub*  8t  cap,  7^ 


I 
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jpeople  gathered  together^  to  hear  a  famous 
brator.bf  chbfe  days  called  Gallifti^tus,  he 
defired  leave  of  his  pedagogue  (o  be.  one 
of  his  hearers.  And  accordingly  ha,ving> 
with  the  afliftance  of  the  pedagogue,  got 
into  the  court  of  juftice,  he  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  the  Oratory  of  Calliftratus,  that  he. 
gave  over  every  other  ftudv,  and  applied 
himfel£  wholly  to  rhetoric  *.  And  it  ivas 
then,  as  it  is  faid,  that  he  forfook  Plato 
knd  the  Academy,  and  addi(fjied  himfcif 
Vrholly  to  Oratory  f- 

As  to  the  education,  that  he  had  to  qua- 
lify him  to  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  Ora- 
tory, he  may,  1  think,  be  faid  to  have  been 
felf-taught,  in  the  feveral  ways  above  de- 
fcribed-  He  was  inftrUtted,  hdwever,as  Plu- 
tarch informs  u^,  by  a  great  Athenian  orator 
of  thofe  times,  IfaeUs,  whom  he  admired  and 
followed ;  for  he  had  no  occafion  to  tra^rel 
as  far  as  Cicero  did,  for  inftrudiori  in  the 
iairt,  which  was  better  pra£lifed  in  Athens 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demofthenes,  in  ^he  beginning, 
f  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  3.  cap.  13* 
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at  that  time  than  any  where  elfe  in  tBtf 
world.  He  appears^  too^  to  hare  inform-* 
ed  himfelf  of  the  ftile  and  manner  of  Pert- 
dest  whom  he  is  faid  ro  have  imitated  t 
ib  that  he  formed  himfelf  npoir  the  mo« 
del  of  one  of  the  greateft  orators  thatt  I 
bcRcvcf  ever  cxifted*.  He  began  the 
pradice  of  the  art,  not  as  Cicero  did,  by 
JecTaiming  on  £[ditious  caufes,  but  with  reat 
bufinefs  r  For  as  fooir  as  he  was  of  age,  he ' 
profecuted  his  tutors  for  mal'^admtntftnittoii 
of  his  eftate,  and  recovered  fomething  front 
them,  but  much  fhort  of  what  they  had 
embezzled  f.  He  did  not  attend  the 
fchool  of  Ifocrates,  becaufe,  as  Plutarcft 
fays,  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  him.  Bur 
1  do  not  think  that  he  fuffered  thereby  any 
lofs ;  for  though  Ifocrates  might  have 
made  of  him  fuch  a  panegyrical  orator  as 
himfelf,  he  could  not,  by  imitating  him,r 
have  excelled  lb  much  in  the  judicial  and 
the  deliberative.  He  ftudied  Thucydides 
very  much,  and  tranlcribed  him,  a^  it  is 
faid,  leveral  times  with  his  own  hand.    He 

•  P.  316. 

•|  Piutarcbj  in  the  Life  of  Demofthenes* 
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learned  from  him,  no  donbt,  that  argti*^ 
mentative  ftile  which  is  fo  eminent  in  De<^ 
xnofthenes,  and  to  compf  ebend To  much  miit-* 
ter  in  his  periods  i  but  his  periods  are  mucfi 
better  compofed  than  thofe  of  Thucydides^ 
and  not  fo  much  crouded,  and  often  ob-^ 
fcured,  with  figures. 

But  the  mod  important  leffon  of  all  he 
got  from  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  playef^ 
Satyrus  by  name.  When  he  firft  began  td 
ipeak  to  the  people  he  was  very  ill  receiv* 
ed ;  for  he  could  not  pronounce  bis  own  pe^ 
riods,  full  of  matter  and  argumentt  fo  a$ 
to  be  diftindly  underftood  r  And  one  day 
he  was  fo  ill  treated  by  the  people,  that  he 
went  out  of  the  aflembly  with  his  head 
c^overed.  It  was  then  that  his  friend  the 
player  met  him,  tO  whom  he  complained, 
that  though  he  had  applied  more  to  the 
ftudy  of  fpeaking  than  any  other  man, 
and  had  fpent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  it, 
yet  he  was  not  fo  well  heard  by  the  pco-^ 
pie,  as  low  ignorant  men,  who  pradiced 
other  trades,  fuch  as  that  of  a  failor^ 
and  lived  idly  and  diflblutely.      *  What 


TiiE  OilioiH  ANii       Boot?- 

•  you  kf  h  true,*   fays  Sat yrust  *  And  I 

*  will  give  you  the   real  on   for    it,   if  you 

*  will  repeat  me  any  verfes   that    you  may 

•  remember  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides/ 
Accordingly  Demofthenes  did  repeat  fome 
of  their  verfcs  :  And  after  he  had  done  it, 
Satyrua  pronounced  the  fame  vcrfes ;  but 
fo  much  more  gracefully,  and  with  a  tone 
and  manner  fo- different,  that  Demofthene* 
hardly  knew  them  to^  be  the  fame  :  And 
in  this  way  h^e  learned  that  theftudyof 
the  matter  and  compofition  of  an  oratiQfi 
fignified  little^  ^  it  was  not  well  pronoun- 
ced. It  was  tjben^  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  I 
he  took  to  his  fubterraneoua  habitation, 
where  he  would  have  rerpained,  aa  1  have 
faid,  for  two  or  three  months  together, 
without  going  abroad  or  feeing  any  ftran- 
jger.  And^wheti  he  came  j^bove  groundi 
and  niixed  witli  the  yvprl^,  he  would  de- 
fqcnd  at  l^m^.  ipto  ;  his  eave^  and  what 
fpe^ches  hebad  heard  made,  he  would  re- 
cpUedl  and  cpmpofe  better  in  fentenc^s  and 
l^^ripds*.  Atid  then,  no  doubt,  he  would 
ftudy  that  raelody^and  rhythm  which  adorn- 
cdhis  fpceches  fo  much,  ,as  the  Halicarna- 
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fian  has  obferved.  And  it  was  after  this 
converfatjoa  with^  his  friend  the  player, 
that  1  fuppofe  he  pradifed  before  the  glafs, 
and  had  a  fword  hung  over  his  fhoulders, 
in  order  to  prfevent  his  raifing  thein  too 
high,  which  he  was  in  ufe  to  do. 

In  this  way  was  Demoftbehcs  formed  X0 
Ije  fo  great  an  orator. 
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CHAP.      IL 

T'he  Matter  moft  valuable  in  e^gry  good 
'writing.'^This  holds  particularly  cf  the 
drations    of  Demofthetus.-^'^JVe    camot 

'-  ji^i^  rightly  qf  thefe  orations^  nvitbout 
knowing  the  political  (onduH  qf  Demofi^ 
benes^  and  the  Jlate  of  Jitbens  at  thai 
fime.^^^Of  the  original  government  of  A* 
tbens  i^^Jirft  monarchical^  then  arifiocrati^ 
calj  and  at  Iq/l  entirely  popular. ^The  cowh 
cil  there  did  not  controul  the  people^  emj 
more  than  the  Senate  in  Rome.-^^f  the 
charaSler  of  the  Athenians:  -^A  noble  f  mag* 
nanimous^  difinterefed  people  ;^-^in  later 
times  the  deliverer  of  Greece  from  the 
Per/tans  ;—fhenved  their  great  temper 
and  moderation^  as  nvell  as  heroic  bra* 
very. — The  people  of  Athens  corrupted 
by  ^wealth  and  luxury  :^-^They  defttei 
to  live  an  eafy  and  indolent  life  at  the 
public  expence.'^This  indulgence  jfirfi  gi* 
ven  them  by  Pericles^  vuho  introduced  the 
tfieatrical  money ^  which  every  citizen  re^ 
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ceived.'-^After  that$  under  different  pre- 
tences^  the  ivhole  money  of  their  treafury 
nvas  given  to  the  people ;  andy  in  the  time 
of  DemoJheneSi  the  nvhole  expence  of  the 

Jiate  was  defrayed  by  the  richer  citizens. 
7 he  conjequence  of  this  mifufe  of  public 
money y  tvas  to  make  the  people  effeminate 
and  indolent ; — did  not  fight  themfehues^ 
but  employed  mercenaries ^  nvhom  they  did 
not  pay. — Thefe^  therefore^  did  no  good; 

for  ivhich  they  blamed  their  commanders : 
— But  flili  they  were  a  very  intelligent 
and  clever  people. — -Of  the  fate  of  affairs 
in  Greece^ — particularly  of  the  Laeedemo* 
niansy  ThebanSy  and  Athenians. — In  the 
dtfrailed fate  of  Greece^  Philip  of  Ma^ 
cedon  appeared.-^A  hiflory  of  his  family ^ 
'•^of  himfelfy  and  his  education  "under  £- 
paminondas. — Of  the  progrefs  of  his  armsj 
—frft  in  Thrace ^^then  in  Theffaly, — then 
in  the  nvar  with  the  PhocianSy  vuhom  he 
utterly  deftroyedy — then  zvitb   the    Lo- 

.  crians ;  andy  Iq/l  of  ally  with  the  Athenians 
and  ThebanSy  and  their  allieSy  vohom  he 
utterly  defeated  in   the  great  battle  of 

Vol.  VI.  U  u 
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CbaeronaciL^^He  nvas  affifted  in  tbqfe  ^ 

perations  by  Perfans  nvbom  be  bad  in  Ins 

pay  in  the  fcvcral  Jiates  tf  Grcecc^^^h 

the  beginning  of  thefe  conquefis  i^  Philips 

Demofibenes   appeared.— The    difiraffei 

Jiate  of  Greece  then^  tbere  being  no  pei^ 

pie  among  tbem  nvho  'were  leaders.^— ^k 

this  fate  of  Greice^  Demofibenes  aSlei 

the  greateft  part  that  ever  nvas  aSed  » 

the  political  line. — Tbe  nvmderfnl  infig* 

ence  (fbis  councils  and  bis  eloquence  upon 

the  Tbebans^  when  be  perfuadcd  tbem  to 

join  the  Athenians  againfi  PbiUpi  tvbicb 

put  him  to  afand.-^In  the  decijive  battle 

of  Chaeronaea^  his  behaviour^  as  afoldicr^ 

notfo  bad  as  repr^ented  by  fome  authors. 

^•^Steady  and  firm  in  oppofing  the  Macedo* 

nian  power. — Never  took  money  from  the 

Macedonians^  as  other  demagogues  did; 

—formed  a  great  confederacy  and  great 

army  againfi  Philip ; — In  forming  this 

confederacy  J  be  had  more  difficulties  to 

firuggle  with  at  home  than  abroad.-^He 

had  three  pajftons  of  the  Athenians  to 

combat  'with ;  their  love  of  pleafure  and 

eafe^  their  love  of  money  ^  and  their  vaxkh 
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ty.— Their  vanity  much  flattered  iy  their 
demagogues. '^Deniqflhenes  rather  abufed 
them  than  flattered  them:— His  Philips 
pics  rather  an  inventive  againfl  the  pec^ 
pie  of  Athens  than  againft  Philips  "whom 
he  praifesfor  his  bravery  and  contempt  of 
danger. — Nothing  but  a  noble  manly  fpi^ 
rit^  as  ivell  as  great  eloquence^  could  have 
perfuaded  the  people  of  Athens  to  engage 
infuch  a  voar  againfl  Philip. — He  encou^ 
rages  the  Athenians^  by  telling  them^  that 
if  they  ivill  yet  dovuhat  is  rights  atlivill 
be  ivell; — alfo  by  Jhenjuing  them  that 
Philip  nvas  not  invincible. — What  diflin^ 
guijhes  chiefly  the  matter  of  Demqfthenes 
from  that  of  any  other  orator^  is  his  in/ifting 
fo  much  upon  the  topic  of  the  pulchrum 
and  honeftum: — Examples  of  this.-^ 
Learned  this  in  thefchool  of  Plato ^ — and 
by  imitating  Pericles^  voho  had  been  the 
fcholar  of  Anaxagoras. — There  can  be 
nothing  perfeSi  in  the  arts  without  phi-^ 
Iqfophy.^^OfDemoflhenes^sfkill  in  mixing 
together  the  topic  of  the  poffible,  the  pro- 
•fitable,  and  the  honourable. — The  diflfe* 
rtnce  betwixt  the  rhetorical  and  the  4i^ 
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daBip  Jlik  in  that  re/ptB, — One  gnat 
iii^eraicc  tetivixi  Denioflhems  and  CiarQ 
as  to  the  matter, — Dcmo/ibenes  mvtr 
fptakt  of  himjctf  in  bis  orations^  exapt 
ijuhen  it  ts  abfoluteiy  nueffary^  at  in  tk 
cafi  if  the  oral  ion  De  Corona,^ — Cicm 
iniroduces  him/elf  vtrj  often  into  his  om 
tioni^  in/in  in  private  caufes. — Mode^} 
affei'hd  by  Cicero^  a  Jure  Jign  ^f  tk 
gre^tcfl  n/anity, — J  great  artiji^  fuch  m 
Dcmojihtncif  can  never  be  Jatisjitd  with 
his  o%vn  performajice. 


IN  all  gool  wriiing  and  good  fpeaking, 
ihe  mauer  ought  to  be  principal :  And 
this  holds  with  refped  to  the  orations  of 
Demofthenes,  ia  which  the  matter  is  of 
much  greater  value  than  the  ftile,  excellent 
aa  it  13  ;  jmrti^iularly  in  his  public  orations, 
fuch  as  his  Philippics^  his  Olynthiacs,  and 
hia  orations  againit  ^fchines :  For  in  thefe, 
bcfides  the  leofe  and  argument,  there  is  a 
fptrit  and  dignity  of  charadcr,  fuch  as  arc 
not  to  be  tounJ  in  any  other  even  of  his 
orations,  and  which  make  a  great  part  of 


^ 
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tbW  i^eivoTuSy  ov  weight  of  matter  and  force 
cf  perfuajiony  as  we  may  paraphrafe  the 
VTDrd,  by  whiclr  Demofthenes  was  diftio*- 
{guiihed  from  all  other  orators. 

But  however  well  written  or  well  fpo* 
ken  thefe  orations  were,  they  could  not 
liare  had  the  tSt&j  which  we  know  they 
had,  upon  his  hearers,  if  his  conduft  in 
public  affairs  had  not  been  fui table  :  For 
other  wife,  the  fpirit  he  fhcwed,  and  the 
dignity  he  affumed,  would  have  appeared 
ridiculous.  We  cannot,  therefore,  judge 
trwly  of  the  merit  of  thefe  orations,  with- 
,Out  knowing  the  political  conduiS  of  De** 
naofthenes  ;  nor  of  that,  without  being  in- 
formed of  the  ftate  of  Athens  at  that  time, 
and  likewife  of  the  general  fituation  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece*  This  will  lead  me  into 
a  pretty  long  differtation,  but  in  which  I 
iwill  not  lofc  fight  of  Demofthenes  j  for  it 
is  ihiefly  from  his  orations  that  I  have  coU 
leSed  what  I  am  to  fay  upon  the  fubjefl:. 

The  government  of  Athens,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  ilate  in  Greece,  was  origi- 
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oally  monarchical,  the  fame  I  believe  that 
was  in  every  country  where  government 
was  firft  eftablifhed  by  ftrangers  who  came 
from  civilized  countries,  and  introduced 
arts  and  civility  among  favages ;  which  was  \ 
the  cafe  of  all  Greece,  and  particularly  of  ; 
Athens,  originally  an  Egyptian  colony,  of 
which  Cecrops  the  Egyptian  was  the  firft 
king  *.  But  favages,  as  it  is  well  known, 
are  the  freeft  of  all  men,  and,  as  thofe 
ftrangers  that  came  into  Greece,  had 
not  power  fr.fli.ient  to  make  them  fub* 
mit  '.  *'  force  lo  what  ihey  never  would 
fubmit  to  of  choice,  all  thofe  antient  Gre- 
cian monarchies  were  extremely  limited, 
the  kings  governing  more  by  perfua- 
ficn,  and  fuperior  qualities  both  of  mind 
and  body,  tbsn  by  force  or  legal  authority. 
This  was  the  cale  of  aii  thole  heroic  king- 
dr^nis  of  Gieece,  of  which  we  read  in  Ho- 
mer. But  their  power,  fuch  as  it  was,  and 
their  wealth,  greater  than  that  of  the  other 


•  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcft,  in  voL  ift 
of  txiik  work,  p.  640,  and  following. 
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citizens,  did,  by  degrees,  corrupt  their 
manners,  and  the  defire  of  more  power  and 
more  wealth  made  them  tyrants,  as  Thu- 
cydides  informs  us  ^ ;  the  confequence  of 
ivhich,  among  a  people  uncortupted,  and 
ivhofe  minds,  at  Icaft,  were  ftill  free,  was 
a,  change  of  government  from  monarchy 
to  ariftocracy,  and  from  that  to  democtacy. 
This  was  the  fate  of  Athens.  From  mo- 
narchy, which  was  their  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  changed  to  a 
kind  of  ariftocracy,  under,  firft  perpetual, 
and  then  decennial  archons.  And  at  laft 
their  government  became  entirely  popular: 
For  though  they  had  a  council,  which  had 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  government, 

*  lib.  I.  p.  10.  edit.  Stephai^t. 

f  This  was  called  ^ffiitXiynf,  as  appears  from  a  pafl- 
iage  of  DemoftheneSi  Vi^i  m^«i9ir,  p.  i68.  edit.  Moirell. 
where  he  fays,  that  upon  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Elataea  by  King  Philip,  the  council  ailembled,  add  at 
the  fame  time  the  people,  x»t  ir^if  iKiivqv  (rnf  fiuxnf) 
Xif;iifUtTi9^»t  xtti  ^^•fiitXivrnif  xtn  i  Sqmo;  «v«»  x«#4rro.  The 
fame  was  the  form  among  the  Romans;  for  among 
them  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  in  antient  times,  went 
before  the  refolutions  of  the  people  ;  but  when  the  pco- 


:] 
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(for  by  the  forms  of  their  conltitution  every 
thing  came  before  the  coundl,  before  it  wu-:  i 
propofed  to  the  people  t)f  y«t  that  council'  i 
itfelf  was  chofen  by  lot  from  among  the 
people  ;  and  we  do  not  find,  ia  the  hiftory  \ 
of  Athens,  that  there  was  ever  any  great 
difference  of  opinion  betwixt  the  council 
and  the  affembly  of  the  people,  fuch  as 
there  was  in  Rome  betwixt  the  fenate  and 
the  people,  before  the  democracy  there  was 
perfedly  eftablifhed.  This  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Demoft- 
henes. 

The  charafter  of  the  Athenians,  confi- 
dered  as  a  people,  is,  I  think,  the  nobleft 
to  be  found  in  hiftory  :  For  they  were  not 
only  from  the  beginning  brave  and  mag- 
nanimous, but  they  were  of  a  nature  fo  ge- 
nerous and  beneficent,  that  Athens  was  the 
refuge  and  aflylum  of  all  the  diftreffed  ia 


pic  there,  as  in  Athens,  ingroffed  all  power  to  thcmfckcs, 
they  eluded  this  form  by  making  a  law,  ut  patres  auHoni 
ejfent  in  incertum  comiticrum  eventum  ;  that  is,  /bould  auth> 
r'tfi  whatever  the  people  fliould  determine* 
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Greece.  The  HeracHdae,  when  they  were 
expelled  Peloponnefus,  they  recelyedj  and 
protedled,  ^ind  defended  againft  Eury ftheus, 
whom  they  killed  in  battle,  and  at  laft,  b)r 
force  of  arms,  rcftored  them  to  their  coutu 
try*.  Athens,  too,  was  a  fandiuary  for 
{CEdipus,  and  thofe  with  him,  when  they 
wef e  expelled  Thebes  f  5  ^^^  ^^  ^he  firft 


♦  That  they  fo  far  affifted  tbt  Hcraclidae,  as  to  bring 
them  back  to  Peloponnefus,  is  a  fad,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, only  mentioned  by  Demoflhenes  j  but  it  is  in' 
a  decree  drawn  up  by  himi  in  which  he  certainly  would 
Tiot  have  mentioned  a  fa£l  which  had  no  foundation  in 
hlftory.  It  was  the  decree  upon  which  the  sdliance  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Thebans  was  formed  againft 
Fhtiip.  In  this  decree  he  recounts  feveral  of  the  fa- 
vours which  the  Athenians  had  beftowed  upon  the 
Thebans :  And  among  others  h«  mentions  this  i  T»f 

p^  171.)  A?  ^o  ^^c  faft  of  their  receiving  and  protefting 
thf^mi  and  killing  Euryftheus  their  perfecutori  it  is  re- 
lated by  Ihucydides,  in  the  beginning  of  his  hlftory. 

4  Demoft.  ubi  fupra. 
VpL.  VI.  X  X 
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ThelMia  war^  which  followed  (bot)  after< 
they  fo  far  fucconred  the  Mnfortuna^te 
gives,  that  they  obliged  the  Thebaos  ti 
give  up  the  bodies  of  the  Ai^iye  1 
erS|  whom  they  had  flain :    Ao^,  tp  comcj 
down  to  later  times,  they  were  not  oi 
the  firft  of   the  Greeks  who   4ur(l  fa( 
the  Perfians  in  the  fietd  ;  but,  in  the  batr 
tie  of  Marathon,  they  defeated  a  prpdi- 
gious  army  of  them  with  a  handful  of 
men;  and  at  Plataeae,  when  the  Lacede-' 
monians  declined  to  be  drawn  up  againft  the 
Perfians,  they  chearfully  undertook  it*.  In 
that  war  they,  for  the  fervice  of  the  com- 
mon  caufe,   forfook  their  city   and  their 
country,    though    they  were    ofiered  by 
Xerxes,  if  they  would  abandon  the  com- 
mon caufe,  not  only  to  have  the  poflfeffioQ 
of  their  own  colmtry  fecured  to  them,  but 
to  have  any  other  country  added  to  it  that 
they  themfelves  fhould  choofe,  and  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws.     He  promif* 

♦  This  IS  rclatc4  by  Hcrcklotus,  la  his  ^^comf  oj 
th^t  battle. 
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td  alfo  to  repair  all  the  mifchief  he  hzji 
done  in  their  country  by  demolifliing  their 
temples  *.  And  thus,  without  city  or 
country,  they  betook  themfelves  to  the 
Tea,  and  furnifhed  twice  as  many  (hips 
as  all  Greeipe  befides :  So  that  it  was  by 
their  means,  that  the  Greeks  became  maf- 
liers  at  feaj  without  which  it  Wis  impoffible 
that  the  liberties  of  Greece  could  have 
been  preferVed.  For,  if  the  Perfians  had 
hot  been  defeated  at  Salamis,  they  would 
have  fo  ihfefted  the  coafts  of  Greece,  going 
fround  Pieloponnefe,  and  landing  wherever 
they  pleafed,  that  the  country  would  not 
have  been  habit;able,  and  the  people  mufl: 
have  fubmitted.  And,  in  general,  through- 
tout  the  whole  of  that  moft  important  and 
hazardous  war,  they  behaved  not  only  whh 


*  iSee  Hierodotus,  lib.  8.  cap.  140.  and  following, 
Cind  lib.  9«  in  initio ;  where  we  have  a  moft  noble  and 
fpirlted  anfwer  made  by  the  Athenians  to  thefe  offers. 
One  of  the  council,  he  tells  us,  was  of  opinion,  that 
ihey  ftiould  accept  of  them  5  but  the  Athenians,  he 
fays,  ftoned  him,  ahd  their  wives  ftoned  his  wife.  Sec 
alio  Uemofthenes,  ubi  fipra^  p.  174.  MerM.'^Tmi 
Ifocrates's  Panegyric,  p.  6q»  Sttpkani* 
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the  greiteft  bravery  and  difintereftednefi 
but  alfo  with  fo  miich  tempet  an^  mo^enb 
lion,  Tieiding  in  every  thing  to  the  Spni* 
tan»^  who^  if  they  had  not  been  allowei 
to  take  the  lead^  would  otherwife  have  i^ 
bandoned  the  common  caufe,  that  Herodoi 
tU8  very  juftly  gives  them  the  praife  oi 
having  laved  Greece.     An^  in  this  refpeft 
they  differed  very  much  from  their  rivalr 
the  Spartans,  who  were  very  far  from  be- 
ing a  generous  and  difinterefted  people ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  felfilh  And  nar* 
roW'^mihded. 

But  tiie  people  cf  any  coiintry,  as  weft 
as  their  kings  and  great  men,  may  be  cor- 
rupted by  wealth  and  power ;  and  this  was 
the  fate  of  the  Athenians  :  tor  when,  by 
their  conquefts  and  their  trade,  they  bad 
become  rich  and  powerful,  they  became  in- 
dolent and  luxurious,  and  were  as  liable  to 
be  flattered  by  orators  and  demagogues,  as 
any  ablblutc  monarch  by  his  courtiers  and 
favounta. ;  and  in  this  relpeCl  I  think  Ari- 
ftotlt  very  properly  compares  a  democracy 
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io  a  tyranny  *•  The  firft  remarkable  cbr-^ 
tuption  of  their  manners  began  undej^ 
t^ericles,  one  of  the  beft  tbo  of  their  de- 
magogues, but  who,  in  order  to  make  hii 
court  to  the  more  indigent  of  the  citi- 
zens, introduced  a  thing  which  had  very 
great  confequences,  and  may  be  faid  to  hay6 
been  one  of  ihe  principal  caufes  of  the  ruin 
of  Athens,  and  of  the  Ibis  of  the  liberty  of 
Greece. 

t'or  ijnderftandinj5  of  this,  we  are  td 
know  that  the  Athenians,  when  they  werft 
in  their  glory,  had  a  very  great  revenue!* 
fuch  as  Demofthenes  fays  might  be  com^^- 
pared  with  the  revenue  of  all  the  other 
Hates  df  Greece  put  together  f  •  And  he 
fays,  that  during  the  forty-five  years  that 
they  werfe  the  leaders  of  Greece,  they  col^ 
leded  a  treafure  of  more  than  ten  thoufand 
talents  |.     This  treafure  was  appropriated 

♦  De  Rfpublica^  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

f  Hi^i  wyfiftc^iiff  p.  107.  in  fine.  I  ft  Olynth.  p.  71 

%  Oiynth.  3d,  p.  2f . 
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for  war,  and  was  what  they  called  theif  1 
^pnfimra  ^Tpctri&iTixa,  out  of  which  were 
paid  the  citizens^  when  they  went  upon 
any  expedition^  and  like  wife  fuch  merce- 
oaries  as  they  had  occanoo  to  hire*  Somd 
time  before  the  Perfian  invafioh,  it  watj 
propofed  to  divide  among  the  citizens  i 
great  fum  which  they  had  then  in  the  trea. 
fury  J  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  ThcmiftocIeSj  who,  then  forefedng 
the  ftorm  that  was  coming,  perfuaded  them 
to  employ  it  in  buUding  fliips.  Nor  waa 
this  treafurc  ever  employed^  as  far  as  wc 
know,  for  any  other  purpofc  than  ibe  fa- 
vice  of  the  people,  till  it  wa^  diverted  to 
private  ufes  by  Pericles,  upon  the  following 
occafion.  In  his  time  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations,  as  well  as  every  other  an,  were 
brought  to  great  perfedion  in  Athensi 
and  as  the  theatre  was  then  only  of  wood, 
and  put  up  occafionally,  it  did  not  cootain 
all  the  fpe£tators,  fo  that  there  was  a  greit 
crouding  to  get  into  it,  and  great  conten- 
tion about  places,  w^hich  often  ended  in 
blowst  This  produced  a  regulation,  hf 
which  every  one  was  to  pay  for  his  featfo 
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fxiuchy  ptherwife  to  have  no  place  ;  and  a$ 
the  more  indigent  of  the  people  could  but  ill 
jjfford  this,  Pericles  took  the  opporturiity  of 
making  his  court  to  the  people,  by  propof- 
ing  that  there  fliould  be  paid  out  of  the 
military  treafure  two  oboli  to  every  one  of 
the  citizens,  one  of  which  was  to  be  paid 
for  a  feat  in  the  theatre,  and  the  other  for 
bis  maintenance.  The  bad  effeds  of  thi^ 
appropriation  of  public  money  to  private 
ufes  were  foon  felt ;  for  one  Apollo^ 
dorus  wanted  to  bring  back  again  the  mor 
liey  to  the  treafury ;  to  prevent  which,  Eu- 
bulus,  a  great  demagogue  in  thofe  days,  ia 
prder  to  make  his  court  to  the  people  iq^ 
%he  fame  way  that  Pericles  had  done,  pro- 
pofed  that  it  fhould  be  a  capital  crime  for 
any  man  fo  much  as  to  move  that  the  mo- 
ney fliould  be  again  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
the  public  *.  And  thus  the  ^^Tiuara  o-rja- 
TiorriKa,  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  ihem,  ber 
pame  what  they  called  %p»»/utaTa  Ogw/ijca^ 

•  Sec  Ulpian's  Comment,  upon  the  beginning  of  tlic 
^ft  Olyntbiac. 
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Nor  did  the  thing  flop  here  ;  for  the  pe( 
p]c,  having  once  tafted  of   the   fweets  i 
living   in  pleafure    and   eafe   at   the   pul 
lie  expence,  by  degrees  laid  hold  of  tl 
whole  revenue  of  the  ftate  under  varioi 
pretences,  fuch  as  being  paid   for  their  ai 
tendance  in  the  public  affembltcs,    whic 
they  called  ^p^i^aroL  mnAn^ioLmitcc^  and  ft 
their  trQuble  in  judging  caufes,  which  the 
called  ^^fi^arm  hxa^rixct;  io  that,   in  th 
days  of  DemoftheneSi  there   was  nothio: 
left  for  defraying  any  public   fervice,  ex 
cept  firft,  the  contributions  of  the   riche 
citizens    called   n^^ojai,  a    very    unequa 
and  arbitrary  affefTnidnt,  as  it  appearSi  an( 
which  gave  occafioa  to  great  complaints 
till  Demofthenesgot  fome  regutations  madi 
which  put  the  thing  upon  a  better  foot  *i 
^nd,  fecondly,  yrhat   they  called  the  x$i\ 
r^^yuih  or  public  fervipes^  which  was  alfc 
a  i)urden  upon  the  richer  fort,  fuch  as  the 
fitting  out  of  ihips  of  war,  called  rgtfigM^ 
^ia,  and  the  defraying  the  expence  of  the 
(Chorufcs  foi^  their  tragedy  and   comedy. 

f  lif^t  €t^fmfi,  IV  154. 
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called  %6(fiYia.  For  it  appears  from  what 
the  Scholiaft  fays  *,  that  the  obolusy  which 
each  man  paid  for  his  ticket,  was  given  to 
the  architedl  who  put  up  the  theacre  and 
furnifhed  the  machinery. 

Another  confeqiienbe  of  this  was,  that 
the  people  became  indolent  and  effeminace, 
preferring  an  eafy  and  pleafureable  life, 
at  the  public  expence,  to  thofe  toils  and 
dartgers  for  which  only  they  were  paid  be- 
fore. They  did  not  therefore  choofe  to  go 
upon  any  expedition  themlelves,  but  em- 
ployed  mercenary  troops,  which  being  ve- 
ry ill  paid,  by  reafon  of  the  mifappHcation 
of  the  public  money,  thofe  whom  they  fent 
out  as  commanders  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy them  in  any  way  in  which  they  could 
jSnd  fubfiftence  for  them,  if  the  fervice  up- 
on which  ihey  v/ent  was  not  fufEcient  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  fometimes,  for  want  of 
pay,  they  deferted  to  the  enemy.     This 

*  Ulpian,  ubi  fupra* 

Vol.  VL  Y  y        ^ 
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produced  trkils  aAd  accufiidons  of  tfere  < 
nunders,  upon  whom  the  people  wer 
ways  willing  to  lay  the  blame,  ratlier 
upon  themfelves ;  and  tfiougE  tHey 
not  willing  to  fight,  they  w^re  vcfy  wij 
to  judge,  and  were  difpofed  to  be  ret 
ably  fevere  in  their  judgments  ;.  anc 
general  opinion  that  prevailed  amoiig  tl 
.was,  that  the  fafety  of  the  (iate  ct>hfi| 
firft,  in  proper  votes  or  refoiutions  {^i 
^ra);  fecondly,  in  the  ftri^  adminil 
tion  of  juil[ice.  All  this,  appears  from 
orations  of  Demofthenes  ;  and,  ilT  we 
believe  irocrates,  they  were  come  to  fui 
degree  of  degeneracy,  that,  even  when  t 
went  abroad  upon  any  expedition,  i 
lerved  as  rowers  aboard  their  own  vel 
while  they  employed  their  barbarous  i 
cenaries  to  fight  for  them,  Buty  the 
they  were  thus  declined  in  fpirit 
courage,  they  continued  ftill  to  excel 
the  arts  *,  and  were  Befides,  in  the  o 


♦  Their  tafte  of  pleafurc  was  db  doubt  vcrj 
but  it  was  very  expcnfivc ;  for  Demofthenes  tells 
hb  fifth  Philippic^  towards  the  beginniiigy.  that 
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mon  affairs  of  life,  people  of  ther  quickefl: 
^    ^pprebeafion,  and  what  we  would  call  the 
iclevereft  people  in  Grepce  *^ 

Such  was  the  charader  of  the  people  . 
!with  whom  Demofthenes  had  to  do*  We 
^re  now  to  confider  in  what  ftate  the  af- 
jfaits  of  Greece  were,  when  Demofthenes 
^jappeared  upon  the  ftage.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, after  having  been  for  many  years 
,the  leading  people  in  Greece,  had  loft  that 
Jionour  by  their  jdefeat  at  Leudra,  and 
^were  now  engaged  in  war  with  fome  of  the 
/leighbouring  ftates  of  Peloponnefe,  who 
had  taken  that  opportunity  to  (hake  off 
jtheir  dependence  upon  them.  The  The- 
Jbans,  who,  ever  fince  their  viQory  at  Leuc- 
jtra,  had  takftn  the  lead  in  Grecian  affairs, 
JDvere  at  this  time  engaged  in  an  unfuccefs- 
/ul  war  with  the  Phocians,   who  inhabited 


fpcnt  more  upon  the  feaft  of  the  nAvxt^Dc^itft  and  of 
Bacchus,  than  upon  any  one  of  their  naval  expeditions. 

•  Demofthenes,  who  did  not  flatter  them,  gives 
them  this  teftimony,  ff«ixt  7F»frvf  vf-*?  t^uixTx  ^r,$i9m 
f^.     Olynth.  3.  p.  23. 
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a  cooQtiy  adjoining  t6  fhe  Straigtkij 
Thermopylae.     The  Atb^iatit,  tcxH  i 
likbwife  engaged  in  what  they  caHcf 
focial  war,  which  was  »  war  betwixt 
and  the  Chians,  the  Rhodians,  wad  the 
zantians,  who  were  formerly  their  allic 
rather  their  fubjedtst  but  now  had  Ih^ 
off  the  yoke,  and  formed  a  confedeil 
againft  them  *.     In  this  diftra{led  ftat) 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  a  new  power  ap| 
on  the  ilage  that  never  was  heard  of  1 
fore.   This  was  Philip  king  of  Macedc 
tountry  formerly  tributary  to   the  Ail 
nians,  and  of  (o  little  eftimation,  thatj 
Demofthenes  tells  us,  a  man  did  qot  chi 
to  take  a  (lave  from  that  country.     Tl 
Philip  was  the  third  fon  of  Amyntas,  t 
preceding  king.     The  eldeft  was  affaflim 
ed, and  the  fecond  was  killed  in  a  battle  wi 
the  Illyriansf.     By  thefe  accidents   Phil 
became  king  of  Macedon.     But  there  w 
another,  which  contributed  moft   of  all 
jiiake  him   the  man  he  afterwards  provi 
\o  be,  and  which  may  be  faid  to  have  la; 

^  pbanius  in  Prolcgom.  ad  Demqf^ 
t  ^lpi*">  wW  fupr?, 
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the  foundation  of  the  uriiverfal  monarchy 
of  the  Macedonians.  It  was  this :  Amyn- 
Itas  having  had  fome  diflference  with  the 
Thebans,  who  were  then  the  governing 
people  in  Greece,  and  being  obliged  to  fub^ 
teit  to  them,  fent  his  third  fon  Philip  td 
ThebeS,  as  a  hoftage  for  the  performance 
cf  the  conditions  impofed  upon  him^ 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  Eparni- 
iiondas,  the  greateft  man,  perhaps,  that  ever 
Greece  produced,  who  had  been  inftrudled 
by  Lyfis,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  that 
happened  then  to  be  refiding  at  Thebes. 
Befides  the  irtftrudion  he  got  from  Epa- 
minondae,  the  care  of  his  education  wat 
committed  to  Naufithous,  another  Pytha- 
•gorean  philofopher,  who  was  refiding  at 
•Thebes  while  Philip  was  there  *  ;  fo  that 
Philip  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a  nurfling 
of  philofophy,  without  which,  I  think  it 
•would  have  been  impofiible  that,  coming 
from  a  barbarous  nation,  fuch  as  Macedo- 
nia was  at  that  time,  he  fliould  have  beei^ 
fo  great  a  king  ;  as  impoffible,  as  that  hi| 

*  Pipdorus  Siculus,  lib,  i6.  fee,  2, 
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fim  Alexander  fhould  have  conquered  ^ 
9nd  been  one  of  th/e  grptteft  men  we;; 
of  in  hiftorj)  if  he  kad  not  been  eda^ 
by  Ariftotle.  How  fenfible  Philip  w^ 
the  benefit  of  a  phildfophical  educatiol 
evident  from  a  letter  of  bis,  ftill  extaij 
Ariftotle^  written  upon  occafion  of; 
birth  of  Alexander ;  wherein  he  faya,  T 
he  does  not  thank  the  gods  (b  much  for  I 
ing  beftowed  a  fon  on  him,  aa  for  ^ 
bim  the  opportunity  of  having  him  edu< 
under  fuch  a  philofopher  as  Ariftotle.  1 
inftruded,  Philip,  very  foon  after  hisfatl 
death,  fhewed  how  much  he  had  prd 
by  thefe  inftru6lions  ;  and  fiyft  he  enlai 
himfelf  upon  the  fide  of  Thrace,  wl 
there  were  many  flouriQiing  Greek  ci 
fuch  as  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidaea  *,  i 
among  others,  Olynthus,  which  was  a 
lony  from  Ghalcis  in  Euboea,  and  wl 
itfelf  was  originally  a  colony  from  Athei 
All  thefe  cities  he  fubdued  ;  and  ther 
began  to  extend  his  power  upon  the  oi 

•  Olynth,  I.  p.  5. 

f  Liban.  Argum.  ad  Qlynth,  i« 
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fide,  vii.  in  Theflaly,  where  taking  adtailr- 
tage  of  the  divifion  of  that  people  among 
fhemfelves,  he  became  likewife  mafter  of 
them.  Being  thus  in  the  neighbourhood 
/bf  Greece,  he  got  into  it  hy  the  means 
of  the  war  above  mentioned,  betwixt 
the  Thebans  and  the  Phocians^,  in  which 
the  Thebans  befrig  nnfnccefsful,  werfe 
J)revailcd  upon  by  fome  friends  that  PhiKp 
had  there,  to  call  him  to  their  affillance  j 
for  Philip,  by  his  money  and  his  intrrgueS^ 
Bad  procured  to  hrmfelf  friends  in  almoft  all 
'the  cities  of  Greece,  by  whofe  help,  as  much 
as  by  the  force  of  his  arms,  he  fubdued 
that  country.  Having  thus  got  into  Greece, 
be  very  foon  put  an  end  to  the  Phocraa 
•war,  by  totally  deftroying  that  peopter 
in  whofe  place  he  was  admitted  to  be 
of  the  councrl  of  the  Amphiftyons  *. 
After  this,  that  council  having  quarreHe'd 
with  the  Locrians,  (a  contrivance,  as  De- 
fixofthenes  fays  f,  of  Philip^s  friend  at  A- 


*  Liban^  Argum.  ad  Orat.  srs^i  et^n^ns^ 
•f  Hi^i  rrifurir,  p.  X^4» 


ihigpt^  iSfcbines^)  oo  accou^  of  fconp 
which  the  Loct^iu  pp^eQix^t   Wt  in 
'^e  Amp&idyoos  faid  belop^d  tp  ^: 
phic  God,  and  haviqg  tried  in  Vain  ti 
due  them  by  ariAS^  they  caUed  to  ;hci 
iiftance  ]%ilip»  and  chofe  him  igend^ 
the  Amphi&ypQs.    Upon  which  fiei 
inimding  the  f»cted  gtound  Ifr^ch 
fuhjoS:  of  the  controverfy,  tuhitd  his 
ji||;aioft  Elataea^  a  fttoQg  town  iipoQ 
cpnfines  of  Baeotia,  and  qpis^Ie  ^imfelf 
tcr  of  it*.    This  gare  the' alarm  tcj 
ThebanSy  and  made  them  jom  agajinft  i 
lip  the  Athenians,  with  whom  before  ti 
Were  at  variance.    Then  followed  the  t 
tie  of  Cheronaea,  which  made  Philip  li 
ter  of  Greece, 


It  was  when  this  mighty  power  was 
but  in  its  infancy,  and  when  Philip  ' 
beginning  to  e^ttend  himfelf  upon  the  : 
of  Thrace,  by  the  conqueft  of  the  citiet 
hove  mentioned,  that  Demofthenes  firft 


f  Demoft.  ubi  fupra^ 
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peared  in  the  fcene  of  public  bufinefs.  At 
this  time  it  could  not  be  faid  that  there  was 
any  leading  people  in  Greece :  For  the 
Thebans,  though  in  war  they  had  prevailed 
againft  the  Lacedemonians  under  their  phi- 
lofophical  leader  Epaminondas,  had  not  wif- 
dom  or  ability  fuificient  to  fill  their  place 
to  time  of  peace.  All  Greece,  therefore, 
at  that  time  confided  of  fo  many  indepen- 
dent ftates,  each  contending  for  the  matte- 
ry ;  and,  as  I  have  faid,  Philip  had  his  par-- 
tizans  almofi:  in  every  city,  and  particular- 
ly in  Athens, 

In  thefe  circumftances,  the  part  that  De- 
moilhenes  aded  was  perhaps  the  greatefl 
that  any  man  ever  aded  in  the  political 
line ;  and,  if  Greece  could  have  been  faved 
by  counfel  and  eloquence,  it  would  have 
been  faved  by  him :  And  1  believe  it  is  true 
what  he  fays  himfelf  *,  that,  if  there  had 
been  fuch  another  man  in  each  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Greece,  that  country  never  would 

Vol,.  VI.  Z  z 
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have  been  conquered  by  Philip,  The  gr< 
eft  triumph  of  his  eloquence  was  in  The 
whither  he  was  fent  ambafiador  by  thd 
thenian  people,  after  Philip  had  taJcen  ■ 
fellion  of  Elataea,  in  order  to  perftiade| 
Thebans  to  join  the  Athenians  againft  fl 
lip,  in  defence  of  the  common  liberties 
Greece.  And  though  he  was  bppofed  ! 
Philip's  ambafiadors,  who  were  there  pi 
fentft  and  though  the  Thebans  were  undj 
great  obligations  to  Philip,  and  had  loj 
been  at  variance  with  the  Athenians,  « 
though  they  flill  fek  the  lofs  they  had  fa 
fered  in  the  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Ph 
clans,  yet  nothing  could  ftand  before  tl 
force  of  Demofthenes's  eloquence,  excith 
them  to  ad  the  noble  and  generous  parr, : 
that  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  they  ran  1 
arms,  and  Demofthenes  was  fo  great  a  ms 
among  them,  that  he  not  only  guided  the 
public  aiTemblies  as  much  as  he  did  at  / 
thens,  but  direfked  their  generals  *.     E 


•  This  is  related  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Demo 
henes,  upon  the  authority  of  Theopompus^  a  very  di 
gent  and  accurate  biftorian,  and  who  lived  atwu;  tli 
time. 
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the  acceflion  of  the  Thebans,  fuch  a  con- 
federacy was  formed  againfl  Philip,  as  fair- 
ly put  him  to  a  (land,  and  obliged  him  to 
fue  for  peace.  But  the  war  going  on,  the 
confederates  had  at  firlt  the  advantage  in 
two  adions  ^,  till  at  lad  the  fatal  battle  of 
Chaeronea  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  an  event  for  which  Demofihenes 
could  not  be  anfwerable,  as  he  fays  him- 
felfa  not  having  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my ;  for  with  refpeft  to  his  behaviour  as 
a  foldier,  befides  that  it  could  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  fate  of  the  day,  I  fufpeft 
it  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  Plutarch 
and  other  writers;  for  if  it  had  been 
as  bad  as  they  reprefent  it,  it  certainly 
would  have  been  mentioned,  and  much  in« 
lifted  on  by  iBfchines,  in  his  oration  a- 
gainft  Ctefiphon,  where  he  throws  out  all 
fort  of  abufe  againft  Demofthenes. 

In  his  political  condud,  too,  there  was  a 
fteadinefs  and  a  conilancy  which  is  not 
commonly  found  in  politicians,  efpecially 


3^4  Thi  Orioi»  A'M»'       dodfcV. 

thofeof  modern  limes:  IFor  he  'cppckAf 
from  the  beginning,  the  Macedbfiiui 
power,  and  conttnued  to  oppole  it,  wide 
be  lited,  choofing  rather  tliao  fiibmit  to-il^ 
and  put  himfelif  into  the  hands  of  the  Mi^ 
cedonians,  to  go  out  of  life.  Whateicr 
truth,  therefore^  there  may  be  in  the  fleiy 
of  his  taking  the  Perfian  money  agi^ 
the  Macedonian,  or  of  Alexander's  money 
which  Harpaltts  had  run  away  with  \  hi 
was  incorruptible  by  the  Macedonian* 


*  At  to  hit  taking  money  from  the  king  of  PcHbf 
for  ftlrriag  up  Greece  againft  the  Macedonian^  Plntarck 

fays,  it  was  proved  by  writings  which  Alexander  found 
in  Babylon.  But  with  regard  to  the  money  which 
Plutarch  fays  he  took  from  Harpalus,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  fpeak  againft  him,  and  perfuade  the  people 
to  deliver  him  up  to  Alexander,  I  think  he  is  juftified 
by  what  Paufanias  tcUs  in  Cortnthiacis  ,•  who  relates,  that 
aher  the  death  of  Harpalus,  one  of  his  domeftics,  who 
had  been  his  treafurer,  was  apprehended  by  a  Macedo- 
nian commander,  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  all 
thofe  to  whom  Harpalus  had  given  money,  but  De* 
roofthenes  was  nnne  of  them  ;  and  when  it  was  laid  to 
his  charge,  his  defiring  to  have  the  matter  tried  by  the 
Areopagus,  the  moft  folemn  and  fevere  tribunal  in  A- 
thens,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  confident  of  his  ixmo- 
cencc. 
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\  In  forming  this  grand  alliance*,  of  which 
j  it  appears  he  himfelf  was  the  life  and  foul, 
he  found  more  difficulty  at  home  than  a- 
broad ;  for  he  had  two  paffions  of  his 
countrymen  to  ftruggle  with,  bc#th  as  ftrong 
as  any  ih  human  nature,  viz.  firft  the  love 
of  pleafure,  together  with  that  foftnefs  and 
averfion  to  toil,  and  danger,  and  hazardous 
cnterprife,  which  a  life  of  that  kind  necef- 
iarily  produces.  Secondly,  the  love  of 
money,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  the  defire 
of  fuperfluous  wealth,  or  what  is  called  a^ 
.varice  j  but  the  defire  of  money  to  live  up- 
on in  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  ac- 


♦  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Demofthenes,  reckons  up 
all  the  flates  that  he  confederated  againft  Philip,  viz. 
the  Euboeans,  Achaeans,  Corinthians,  Megarians,  Leu^ 
cadiansy  Corcyraeans,  befides  the  two  great  ftates  of 
Athens  and  1  hebes — (See  what  Demofthenes  himfelf 
fay«  of  this  confederacy^  De  Corona,  p.  1 79.  edit.  Morelii.) 
— Amongft  all  thcfe,  fays  Plutarch,  he  went  about  as 
atnbafiador,  and  by  his  eloquence  perfuaded  them  to  join 
the  public  caufe ;  fo  that  in  this  way  he  colledted  a  force 
againft  Philip  of  no  lefs  than  15,000  foot  and  200a 
horfe  of  mercenaries,  befides  the  national  troops  belong- 
bg  to  each  of  thefe  ftates.  'Ihis,  perhaps,  was  the 
grcateft  army  of  Greeks  that  ever  was  collefted  together. 


5$^  The  Origin  anb        Boot^, 

lIlftQWed  to  live  for  many  years  :  For,  m 
|trfcJ|i^  obferved,  ihey  were  in  theufcof 
Ibibi^ing  upon  the  fpoils  of  the  publicj 
If^i^  they  divided  among  themfelves,  aod 
siyHPlwd,  partly  to  their  living,  and  part- 
^  l^r  y to  their  theatrical  entertainments*! 
Where  was  alfo  a  third  paflSon  of  thdrs, 
frliich  Demofthenes  had  to  encounrer, 
fpMiUy  ftrong,  and  as  deeply  implanted 
In  b»man  nature  j  I  mean  their  vanity, 
irliicb  was  greatly  flattered  by  the  dema* 
ipguea  at  that  time,  who,  as  Pemoftheacs 
tdls  usf,  ufed  frequently  to  afk  themi 
What  ihey  would  have  ?  What  they  fliould 
move  for  ?  What  they  fhould  do  to  pleafc 
them  ?  And  in  almoft  every  fpeech  made 
by  fuch  orators,  they  were  entertained 
cither  with  their  own  praifes,  or  thofc  of 
their  anceftors.  This  made  it  very  dan- 
gerous to  fpeak  freely  to  them^  as  Demoft- 
henes frequency  obferves,  being  very  ira- 
fcible,  as  all  vain  men  are,  and  very  apt  to 
do  fevere  things  in  their  anger.  Nor  in- 
deed could  Demofthenes  have  treated  them 

♦  P*  351'  and  foQowmg* 

t  Olynth,  3.  p.  24i  cilir.  Morelii. 
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rwith  the  freedom  he  did,  if  he  had  Dot  laid 
the  blame  of  their  ill  condud  upon  thofe 
-demagogues  :  Yet  even  that  way  it  was  by 
*bo  means  fafe ;  and  he  tells  them,  that  he 
Ihould  not  wonder,  if  he  fuffered  more 
from  them  by  telling  them  fuch  things,  than 
thofe  gentlemen  fuffered  by  doing  them ; 
and  he  adds,  '  For  you  are  not  always  to  be 

•  fpoken  to  freely ;  and  I  am  furprifed  that 

*  you  now  hear  me  *.*  And  indeed  he  had 
reafon ;  for  what  is  called  his  Philippics, 
and  which,  from  the  name,  one  fhould 
imagine,  was  an  invedive  againft  Philip,  ai 
the  orations  of  Cicero,  bearing  the  fame 
name,  are  againft  Anthony,  is  rather  an  in- 
vedlive  againft  the  people  of  Athens,  whom 
Jie  everj  where  reproaches  with  their  in- 
dolence, effeminacy,  and  fcandalous  abufe 

•  Olynth.  3.  p,  27.  &  Philipp.  i,  in  fine^  where  he 
Jaysi  <  That  as  he  knows  certainly  it  is  for  their  advan« 
^  tage  to  hear  what  he  told  them,  {o  he  wifhed  he  knew 
«  sis  certainly,  that  it  was  for  his  advantage  to  tell  them 

•  fuch  things  j  for  then  (fays  he)  I  (hould  have  told  you 

•  them  with  much  more  pleafure.   Uncertain,  however, 

*  as  it  is,  what  ihall  befal  me,  I  venture  to  tell  you  what 

*  I  am  fure  it  will  be  for  your  good  that  you  fhould  do/ 
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of  public  money  ;  whereas  Philip  he  c 
mends  for  his  adivity,  bravery,  and  • 
tempt  of  toil  and  danger,  when  fet  ag 
glory  and  empire  *.  And  when  at  • 
time  he  mentions  the  great  anions  of  i! 
ancellors,  it  is  only  by  way  of  reproacl 
them,  who  had  degenerated  fo  much  fi 
thofe  anceftorst* 

Without  this  noble  fpirit  of  liberty  i 
manly  boldnefs,  which  fearco  not  the  r 
of  a  multitude  any  more  than  the  fro^ 
of  a  tyrant,  his  eloquence  could  have  av; 
ed  nothing  ;  nor  even  wiih  it,  could  a 
eloquence  lefs  than  thai  of  Demoithea 
feconded  too,  and  entorced  as  it  was,  be 

*  The  Olynthiacs,  I  think,  fhould  be  rather  cal 
the  Philippics  of  Demodhenes  -,  for  in  thtm  he  is  v 
fevere  upon  the  vices  of  Phil:p,  Aich  as  his  perfidy, 
jcaloufy  of  fupcrior  merit,  and  his  debauchery. — i 
particularly  Olynth.  t.  p,  17  It  is,  however,  evidc 
that  he  does  not  do  this  merely  for  the  pleafure 
railing  at  a  man  whole  power  he  oppoied,  without  a 
hatred  to  his  perfon ;  but  in  order  to  encourage  t 
Athenians,  and  make  them  confider  his  power  as  t 
altogether  invincible. 

t  Olynth.  3,  p,  25,  edit.  Morelii. 
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l>y  his  private  life  and  public  condud,  have 
perfuaded  a  people,  funk  in  plealiire  and 
indolence,  to  give  up  their  feaftsi  their 
ihews,  and  elegant  entertainments  of  the 
theatres  and  what  was  ftill  more,  evea 
their  daily  bread,  to  refume  the  ipirit  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  engage  in  a  moft 
perilous  war  againft  a  great  king,  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army  hitherto  invincible. 

The  fpeeches,  by  which  fo  great  things 
5Mrere  accomplifhed,  are  fuch  as  might  be 
cxpeded,  full  of  fenfe,  fpirit,  and  political 
prudence.  While  he  reproaches  the  Athe- 
nians for  their  pad  conduit,  he  tells  them 
that  yet,  if  they  will  do  what  they  ought 
to  do,  all  will  be  well  *.     And  while  he 


•  la  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Philippic  he  tells 
fhenn,  that  though  their  affairs  had  then  a  very  bad 
fifpeft,  they  muft  not  defpair ;  '  For/  fays  he,  •  what  is 
'  worft  in  time  paft,  that  is  bcft  with  rcfpeft  to  the  fu- 
*  tore : — And  what  is  that  ?  It  is  this, — that  you  having 
''done  nothmg  of  what  you  ought  to  have  done,  jout 
<  affairs  are  in  a  bad  Iltuation  -,  for  if  they  were  in  fuch 

Vol.  VI.  3  A  . 
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magnifies  the  valour  and  enterpriiing  f] 
rit  of  Philip,  he  at  the  fame  time  (ho 
his  weakneiTes ;  and  fays  what  was  eertail 
]y  true,  that  it  was  a  fingle  maD  only  tb 
they  had  to  deal  with,  not  the  ftrength  i 
a  ftate  *  ;  fo  that,  if  they  were  to  do  ii 
thing  but  gain  time,  even  that  would  I 
profitable. 

But  what  chiefly  diftinguifhes  the  rbi 
toric  of  Demofthenes,  and  gives  It  an  a 
of  grandeur  which  fets  it  much  above  th 
of  any  other  orator,  is  what  Plutarch  b 
obferved,  that  the  topic  he  infifls  mo 
upon  in  his  public  orations  is  the  to  xaAoi 
or  the  fair  and  the  handfome ;  for  it  i 
only  from  three  motives  that  men  ar 
perfuaded  to  ad — the  pleafureable,  th 
profitable,  and  the  beautiful  or  the  ho 
nourable.  Now,  of  thefe  three,  the  lai 
is  by  far  the  nobleft  both  for  the  fpeak 


*  a  iituation,  you  having  done  CTery  thing  that  was  p 
«  per,  there  were  no  hope  of  their  mending.* 

•  Philipp.  3.  p.  73-  ^ 
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er  and  the  hearers.  It  was  by  argu« 
ments  of  this  kind,  as  Plutarch  has  re-* 
ported  from  Theopompus,  that  he  perfuad- 
ed  the  Thebans  to  afTociate  with  their  e- 
nemies  the  Athenians  againil  their  friend 
Philip,  when  every  motive  of  intereft  and 
fJUfety  was  upon  the  other  fide.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  in  the  oration,  about  the 
croivn^  he  juftifies  himfelf  for  having  per- 
iuaded  his  countrymen  to  ^€t  the  noble, 
though  unfuccefsful  part,  which  they  aded, 
io :  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  a- 
gaioft  Philip ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  the 
beauty  to  that  fine  pafiage,  fo  juftly  cele- 
brated by  LongiRUS,  where  he  fwears  by 
the  {hades  of  thofe  that  fell  at  Marathon 
and  Plataeae,  that  the  Athenians  did  not 
err  in  preferring  what  was  dangerous  and 
in  the  event  fatal,  becaufe  it  was  honour- 
abley  to  what  was  eafy  and  fafe,  but  inglo- 
rious. And  in  general  we  may  bbferve, 
that  the  arguments  which  he  ufes  with  the 
Athenians  in  his  public  orations  are  almoft 
all  drawn  from  this  fource  ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  this  view  that  he  urges  the  ex- 
ample of  their  anceftors,  whe  did  fo  much 


37^  The  Origin  and        Book  V^ 

for  the  common  liberties  of  Greece,  ^ith 
fo  generous  a  negledt  of  their  own  intereft 
28  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.    He  therefore  very  well  deferrcs 
the  praife  which  Panaetius  the  orator,  quot- 
ed by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Deinoftheoei, 
gives  him,  for  his  infifling  fo  much  in  tbefe 
orations  upon  the  to  xaAov,  or  what  is  beau- 
tiful and  honourable,  and  which  is  eligible 
for  his  own  fake,  and  preferable  to  what 
was  pleafant,  eafy,  and  even    profitable*. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  no  orator,  wbofe 
works   are  extant,  infifts  fo  much   upcn 
this  topic  in  any  deliberative  or  judicial  o* 
ration. 

This  elevation  of  mind,  which  raifed  De- 
mofthenes  fo  much  above  all  other  orators, 
and  this  enihufiafm  for  the  to  xaAor,  it  ii 
probable  that  he  acquired  in  the  fchool  of 
Plato,  whofe  fcholar  he  was.     In  the  fame 


•  See  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Demofthcncs,  where 
Jic  gives  us  the  words  of  Panaetius,  which  Taylor,  ia 
his  edition  of  Demofthencs,  vol.  2d,  p.  657.  has  traih 
fcribcd. 
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manner  Pericles,  whom  pemofthenes  pro- 
pofed  to  himrelf  as  his  modeU  by  hearing 
Anaxagoras  the  philofopher^  attained  ttlL 
that  fublime  of  eloc^uence^  compared  by  the' 
writers  of  his  age  to  the  holt  of  Ju»: 
piters  ivhich  nothing  could  (land  before ; 
and  it  was  Cicero's  boaft  that  he  came  foith 
an  orator,  not  out  of  the  fbops  of  rheco-^ 
ricians,  but  from  the  walks  of  the  acade* 
my  *.  And  in  general  it  may  be  faid,  that 
it  is  philofophy  which  pcrfedls  all  the  arts  ; 
per  i§  there,  without  philofophy,  any  thing 
ft uly  great  in  ihe  works  of  men  f. 


.  .  *  Cicero,  De  Oraiotre,  lib.  i.  where  he  tells  us,  that 
tJiis  appeared  from  a  letter  of  Deinoftbenes,  which  it? 
(ecms  was  then  preferved ;  aod  if  he  had  not  faid  fo^ 
Qicero  thixsks  that  it  appears  ex  genere  et  granditate 
vertorums  I  think  I,  may  add,  that  it  appears  ftill  moro 
1^01  the  matter  of  his  orations. 

'  t  See  Quintilian,  lib.  12.  cap.  2.  Of  this  philofo- 
phical  rhetoric  the  Halicamaffian  fpeaks  much  in  fun- 
(iry  places,  particularly  in  his  work  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
Ifip  aistient  ox3itor$>  where  he  calls  it,  S  M^xi^^m  fua  f  <• 


\ 
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And  fo^  much  for  the  matter  of  Dem( 
henes's  orations,  upon  which  the  Halk 
saffian  tells  us  he  intended  to  write  a  tr 
tife  ;  but  which  if  he  ever  executed,  it  1 
not  come  down  to  us  *•  in  it  he  no  dot 
would  have  explained  the  order  and  e< 
nomy  which  Demofthenes  commonljr  c 
ferves  in  his  orations,    and   would  hi 


^9w^»t  ^nr^^wn,  cap.  i.  and  fays,  that  it  was  quite  1 
in  his  time,  but  was  beginning  to  be  revived  under  i 
patronage  of  the  great  men  of  Rome.  He  alfb  m 
tions  it  in  •  he  fame  volume  2d  of  his  works,  p.  ai 
and  212.  of  the  Oxford  edition. 

*  Who  would  defire  to  read  more  in  praife  of  I 
moi^henes,  may  confult  Lucian's  encomium  upon  hi 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Antipater  the  Ma 
donian,  upon  occadon  of  Callias,  whom  he  had  fent 
apprehend  Demofthenes,  reporting  to  him  the  mam 
of  Demodhenes's  death.  This  converfation  Lud 
pretends  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom 
Macedonia ;  but  it  is  plainly  a  compofition  of  his  ofi 
and,  like  all  his  pth^r  compofitions,  very  elegant.  S 
another  encomium  of  Lucian  upon  Demofthenes,  whi 
I  think  ftill  finer.  1  have  quoted  it  in  my  DifierUtit 
ppon  the  Compofition  of  th^  Antients^  p.  583..  aiW 
ed  to  vol.  ad  of  this  work. 
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ihewn  us  how  artfully  tie  mixes  the  argii^ 
.ments  drawn  from  feveral  topics,  fuch  as 
the  poflible^  the  profitable^  and  the  ho- 
Bourable :  For  this  way  of  complicating 
^arguments)  and  fo  making  them  more  for- 
tible  than  when  fingle  and  detached,  is 
•Aoted  as  a  peculiar  excellency  of  Demoft- 
henes.  This  has  been  done  by  the  Scho- 
liaft  upon  fome  of  his  orations,  but  in  a 
much  lefs  mafterly  manner  than  it  was 
done  or  could  have  been  done  by  the  Ha« 
licarnailian. 

I  {hall  only  further  obferve  Upon  this 
head,  that  the  method  of  teaching  and  of 
ihetorical  perfuafion,  that  is,  perfuafioa 
without  teaching,  are  quite  different :  For 
.ia  teaching  we  feparate  every  thing  from 
-  every  thing,  and  explain  things  diilindly 
each  by  itfelf ;  and  hence  it  is  that  accu«» 
rate  divifion,  as  well  as  definition,  is  abfo« 
lutely  neceflfary  in  matters  of  fcience: 
Whereas  in  fpeaking  to  the  people,  who 
are  only  to  be  perfuaded,  not  taught,  at 
leaft  not  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two^ 
iaftead  of  feparating  thingS|  we  accumulate 
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thems  in  order  to  give  them  more  weigi 
and  we  follow  not  the  order  of  fcieo 
but  fuch  as  we  think  beft  fitted  to  influa 
the  opinions  and  paifions  of  uninftrud 
men. 

The  Halicamafiian  has  giren  us  an  a 

mirable  treatife  upon  what   he    calls  t 

T^KTiTcn  i'eiyoTfi^of  Demofthenes,  that  is,  ti 

force  and  energy  of  his  language,  of  whi( 

1  (hall  make  much  ufe  in  the  next  chaptei 

and  he  promifes  another  upon  his  irpeLiun 

Itifomis^  that  is,  the  force  of  convidic 

which  his  matter  carries.     But  this  worl 

as  1  have  obferved,  he  cither  never  wroti 

or  it  has  not  come  down  to  us.    This  wai 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fupply,  as  far  as 

am  able,  and  I  fhall  only  add  upon  the  fub 

jefl:,  that  both  in  the  invention  of  argu 

ments,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  difpa 

fition  of  them,  there  is  no  orator,  that  eve 

I  read  or  heard  of,  that  equals  him  :  And 

befides  all  the  force  that  the  rhetorical  an 

gives  to  his  arguments,  there  is  more  plain 

good  fenfe  in  them  than  in  any  oratorial 

f ompofition  I  have  ever  feen  :  And  he  ex- 


y 
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cells  as  much  in  exciting  the  paflions  of  the 
readers,  as  in  argument :  And  I  think  it  is 
true  what  the  Halicarnaflian  has  obfervcd  *, 
that  if  a  man  has  any  feeling  at  all,  it  is 
irapoffible  he  can  read  Demofthenes  with- 
out being  agitated  by  the  different  paflions, 
which  the  Halicarnaflian  mentions.  But 
liow  much  more  would  he  have  been  agi- 
tated, if  he  had  heard  Demofthenes  fpeak 
his  orations  ? 

As  what  I  have  faid  of  the  ftate  of  A- 
ihens  and  Greece,  at  the  time  when  De- 
mofthenes was  engaged  in  public  bufmefs, 
18  taken  almoft  altogether  from  his  famous 
oration  De  Corona^  it  is  proper  that  the 
teader  fliould  be  informed  upon  what  occa- 
fioa  this  oration  was  made.  Ctefiphon 
moved  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  that 
Demofthenes  Ihould  be  crowned  with  a 
golden  crown  on  account  of  his*  virtue,  and 
the  good   will  he  had  conftantly  Ihewn  to 


♦  Dc  admiranda  vi  diccndi  in  Dcmofthcnc. — Cap. 
tt4.  50.  &  54. 
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the    people    of   Athens    and    to    all   tli 
Greeks,  and  on  account  of  his  firmnefs  an 
relblution,  and   becaufe  he  ftill  continut 
faying  and  doing  every  thing  for  the  goo 
of  the  people  of  Athens.     And  according 
ly,  upon  this  motion  of  Ctefiphon,  a  dccre 
or  enadment  of  the  people  paiTed,  and  De 
mofthenes  was  fo  crowned.     For   this  de 
cree  Ctefiphon   was  accufed  by  -ffifchincj 
as  having  fet  forth  to  the  people  what  wa 
falfe  concerning  Demofthenes.      He  wa: 
charged  alfo  with  having  aded  contrary  t< 
law  and  form^  both  as  to  the  time  and  plac< 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  crown  *.     Th< 
trial  came  on  long  after  the  decree  was  pro- 
nounced,  after   the   death   of   Philip,  anc 
when   Alexander   was   matter   of   Greece, 
and   engaged   in   the  war  againft  the  Per- 
fians.     And  as  the  indidment  was  fo  con- 
ceived as  to  make  Demofthenes  a  party  a? 
well  as  Ctefiphon,  he  was  heard  in  defence 
both  of  Ctefiphon  and   himfelf.     This,  as 
1   have   obferved,   neceflarily   led    hlfn  to 


*  See  the  whole  indiftment  or  y^ac^ij,  as  they  call  it| 
ingroflcd  in  the  oratiou  itfcU>  p.  143*  edit.  Morellu 
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ipeak  much  of  himfelf,  and  to  fct  forth 
.what  he  had  done  for  the  fervice  of  the  A- 
thenians,  and  for  the  preferyation  of  the  li- 
berty of  all  Greece.  Of  all  thcfe  fervices 
you  have  a  Ihort  fummary  account  towards 
the  end  of  the  oration  *.  And  the  fadt 
iindouhtedly  was,  thai  he  put  Philip  fairly 
to  a  ftand,  having  leagued  itgainfl:  him  not 
only  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  but  al- 
moft  all  the  other  ftates  of  Greece  there 
named  ;  and  brought  to  the  field  ag^inft 
him  an  army,  ?is  I  have  faid,  of  no  lefs  than 
15,000  foot  and  2000  horfe  of  hired  troops, 
befides  thofe  which  were  compofed  of  the 
citizens  of  each  of  the  ftates  :  So  that  I 
think  i|:  was  with  reafon  he  fays,  that  he 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the 
grcateft  confequence  in  his  time. 

There  is  one  thing  which  diflinguifhes 
the  ftile  of  hiftory  from  that  of  rhetoric 
^ore  than  any  thing  elle,  which  is,  that  the 
oratd^  lays  down  general  abftrad  propofi- 
tions  of  the  moral  or  political  kind,  from 

f  P.  189.  and  following. 
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which  he  argues.      Thefe    are    called  in 
Greek  7/1'wuai,   and   in   Latin  JenUntiae; 
and  they  were  reckoned   by  the  antients  a 
great  beauty  of  the  rhetorical  ftile.    There 
may  however  be  too  many  of  them,  which 
will   give  the  oration  the  appearance  of  a 
philcfophical  difcourfe,  rather  than  a  fpeech 
of  buHnefs :    And   this   is  a  fault  which  I 
have  obferved  in  fome  of  Tacitus's  fpeeches, 
and  in  thofe  of  Salluft  ;  but  Demofthencs 
has  ufed  them  more  moderately,  and  always 
arifmg  naturally  from  the  fubje<a.    As  thofe 
he  has  ufed  are,  1 1 'link,  the  fineft  any  where 
to   be    found,  I   will  give  fome  examples 
of  them.    The  firft  I  fhall  mention  is  to  be 
found   in  the  third  Olynthiac,  towards  the 
end,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  Athenians 
cf   his    time,  inflead    of   applying  to  the 
great   and   important  affairs  of  Greece,  as 
thcii  forefathers  had  done,  employed  them- 
fclvcs    in    making    high-ways,     plaftering 
their  ramparts,  collcding   water   in   foun- 
tains,   and   fuch    like  trifles  ;  and  hq^^adds, 

*  That  it  is  not  poffible  that  men,  who  ap- 

*  ply  to  mean  and   trifling  things,  fhould 

*  be  great   minded   men  ;  for   fuch  as  the 

*  lludics   and   applications    of    men    are, 
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J  fuch  of  neceffity  will  their  minids  be  *. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  nations,  but  of 
every  individual  j  for  there  is  no  more  cer- 
tain way  of  difcovering  the  fpirit  and  ge- 
nius of  any  man|  than  by  obferving  his 
purfuit3|  and  what  he  values  himfelf  for 
excelling  in. 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  the  firft  Olynthiac  f,  *  Where 
•  a  man  (fays  he)  fucceeds  beyond  what  he 
f  deferves,  it  difpofes  him,  if  he  has  not  a 


*  Em  V  6viixor*y  •tftxt,  fAtyet  Kxt  vf«v/x«v  ^^$9nuM  Xmfitif^ 
§uxfx  Ken  (petvX*  TT^ec/loficei*  'ov./  urlec  ycc^  uf  rx  isrirn^iv- 
f&mra  rtn  avi^ttjrttf  ^j  rctovrof  cttetyx^  xxi  t.  ^fcftifiu  f;^f<y* 

f  P.  8.  Ed.  Monelii. — T«  ya^  iv  ^^«rrfiv  fr«^«  r^v 
#{f«F,  »^6^fAn  fit  K€ic»9  ^fvuf  r6ts  afonr6iq  ymrm*  )««»f^ 
irtfXAKiMf  ^•kh  r«  ^vXa^xt  recytt6u,  rev  xrnvuff^xt  xi*^^^^%^ 

^•f  uf»i.  And  here  we  may  obferve  how  concifely,  and 
at  the  fame  time  how  clearly  this  is  exprefled  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  expreflions  of  this  kind,  not  to  be  imi- 
tated jp  any  other  language,  which  gives  that  weight 
of  matter  to  the  ftile  of  Demofthenes,  not  to  be  found. 
in  any  other  orator,  nor  any  other  writer  that  I  know, 
in  which  his  ?iiKTtKn  onurns,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  calU 
%j  conCfts. 
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*  great  deal  of  prudence,  to  afl   very  u 

*  wifely  ;  and  therefore  it  appears,  in  in 

*  ny  cafes,  to  be  more  difficult  to   prefei 

*  what  you  have  acquired,  than  to  have  a 
^  quired  it/     This  is  a  maxim,  the  truth 
which  may  be  verified  from  manyexamplt 
both  of  nations  and  of  individuals. 

There  is  a  noble  fentiment  on  the  ful 
jedi  of  the  to  scaAoy,  and  which  I  am  pci 
fuaded  he  brought  with  him  from  the  fchoc 
pf  Plato.  It  is  in  the  oration  Dc  Coronal 
where  he  fays,  '  That  death   is   ncceflaril 

*  the  end  cf  human  life,  which  no  man  cai 
'  avoid,  if  he  were  to  (hut  himfelf  up  al 

*  together  fro::i  thr  .  .^rnrucrceof  the  worli) 

*  Bur  gor  d  men  ir  becomes  to  aCt  the  beau- 

*  tifiil  ard  honourable  part  in  life,  hoping 

*  the  bcft,  but   difpofed  to  bear  vviih  forti- 

*  tudr  ivhatevef    lot  it  fhall   pleafe  Proyi- 

*  dence  to  adjgn  them  f.' 

*  P.  153.  edit.  Morelii. 

f  The  reader  who  would  form  a  tade  of  the  beaut] 
of  Demofthcnes's  compofitien,  fhouM  read  it  in  th( 
orig'nal,  where  he  will  find  a  vexy  fine  period,  whicl 
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I  will  only  juft  mention  another  very  fine 
paffage  of  the  lame  kind  upon  the  fubjedl 
of  traitors  to  their  country,  fuch  as  there 
were  many  at  that  time  in  Greece,  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  oration  De  Coronu^^  where 
he  (hews  that  traitors,  however  happy  they 
may  think  themfelves  by  the  rewards  they 
get  for  their  treafon,  are  truly  the  moft  mi* 
lerable  of  men,  which  he  proves  both  by 
rfeafons  and  fads; 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjed  of  the 
matter  of  Demofthenes,  I  muft  obferve 
one  great  difference  betwixt  him  and  Ci- 
cero as  to  the  matter  :— Demofthenes  ne- 
ver fpeaks  of  himfeif  in  any  of  his  ora- 
tions, but  where  it  is  abfoluiely  neceflary^ 
which  it  certainly  >yas  in  the  oration  De 
Corona ;  for  there,  if  he  had  not  fpoken  a 
great  deal  of  himfeif,  and  enlarged  much 
upon  what  he  had  done  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  his   country,  and  of  all  Greece, 

muft  have  pleafed  the  cars  of  the  Athenians,  as  much 
as  the  fenfe  of  it  their  underftandings. 

•  P.  142.  edit.  Morclii. 
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he  could  not  have  defended  himfelf  agau 
the  charge  which  ^fchines  brings  agaii 
himi  that  he  was  unwonhy  of  the  honoi 
which  had  been  decreed  to  him  upon  d 
motion  of  Ctefiphon  :  But  though  abfi 
lutely  neceflary,  he  makes  an  apology  f 
fpeaking  fo  much  of  himfelf*.     How  di 


•  This  apology  is  fb  well  cxprcflcd,  and  in  words 
plain  and  finipley  but  fuch  as  no  better  could  be  devife 
that  I  will  give  them  at  length  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  fti! 
which  I  admire  for  nothing  more  than  the  plainnefs 
his  language,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  propriety  of 
and  the  weight  of  matter  contained  in  it.  He  obfen 
two  things  in  that  caufe  in  which  -^fchines  had  a  grc 
advantage  over  him.  Ihe  firft  was,  that  upon  the  iff 
of  the  trial  with  refpeft  to  him,  depended  what  '. 
thought  of  the  greateft  value,  the  prcierving  the  go( 
will  and  eftecm  of  his  countrymen,  whereas  -5:lfchin 
rifkcd  nothing  but  the  lofing  his  fuit :  And  here  1 
ufes  a  figure,  called  by  the  Scholiaft  «9ro<r<*«-»!r<5,  whi( 
cxprefTes  more  by  faying  nothing,  than  could  ha' 
been  done  by  many  words.     1  hen  follows   the  othi 

thing  :   **  Ert^ov    ^i,    «    ^vth    vua-if  ctffi^t^'jr»t^  *^^*%X.^^j  * 
^'  fcfy  XckdM^teii  xxt  rstf  KUTtyu^ittv  uKvitu   ijdCAr^*    roif   fxa 
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dFerent  is  Cicero  in  this  refpeiSt  from  Dc- 
OBoftheacs?  He  brings  himfelf  into  his  q- 
rations  upon  every  occafion :  And  not  on- 
Jy  into  his  public  orations,  but  alfo  thofe 
in  private  caufes,  fuch  as  that  for  Ar* 
jcbias  the  poeh  where  he  fpeaksagreat  deal 
X)f  himfelf,  and  of  his  application  to  letters, 
very  oea^  as  niuch  as  upon  the  queftion, 
which  was^  Whether  Archias  was  a  Romaa 
citizen  ?  beginning  the  oration  with  him- 
felf, where  there  is  an  afFeifted  modefty^  ia 
thefe  words :  Si  quid  eft  in  me  ingeniiyjuJi* 
^es^  quocU  fentio^  quam  Jit  exiguum ;  which 
affeiSation,  as  I  have  oblervcd,  is  always  a 
lign  of  the  great^ft  vanity :  And  I  thin^  I 
have  ihewn  that  Cicero  was  perhaps  as  vaia 
a  aian  as  ever  lived. 

And  her^  it   may  be  obferved,  that   a 
^eat  artift  like  Demolihenes,  who  has  moft 

^  «-M«|X«  K»t  ViXCXiTiVfCXt  ^et^i^M,  iFoXXxicis  XtyH9  ufccyKeia'64^ 
*'  w    rnf  eurtxf  ^•vrtg  iffTt  itKxi^s  i^C^iU  *«  T#««yTo#    «ty»9t$ 
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diligently  ftudied  the  art,  and  by  that 
means  difcovered  the  extreme  difficolty  of 
excelling  in  it,  can  never  be  perfedly  fatis- 
fied  wUh  his  own  performance^  nor  come 
up  to  hU  own  idea  of  perfediion  in  the  am 
This,  1  have  ftiewn,  was  the  cafe  of  the 
great  painters  of  old*  :  And  therefore,  if 
a  man  defires  only  to  jleafe  himfelf,  it  h 
tetter  for  him  not  to  be  fo  perfefl  in  the 
art,  fo  that  he  may  her  admire,  as  Ho- 
race fays,  even  his  i  faults,  quamjapm 
et  ringi, 

5  P-  2/^1  and  277*  of  this  vol, 
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Stile  dt'Oided  into  the  "words  and  the  compo^ 

fition  of  the  iVords.'^-'The  ivords  oma* 

mented  by  Tropes,  compojltion  by  Figures, 

The  stile  of  Demofihenes  Jimple  nvith  re^^ 

JpeSi  to  the  ivords ;  but  the  compojition 

artificial. — He  excelled  in  two  stiles  dia* 

metrically  oppojite  to  one  another^  the  plain 

and  ftmple^  the  artificial  and  elaborate.-^ 

Of  his  excellence  in  thefirfl^  hisfpeech  ^i- 

gainst  Olympiodorus  is  a  proof.-^The  dif-^ 

fculty  of  excelling  in  that  compojition. — • 

The  stile  of  his  public  orations  perfectly 

different  r^This  artificial  stile  not  the  file 

of  converfation^  nor  of  the  decrees  of  the 

fenate  and  people. — It  is  made  by  figures 

of  compofition^  not  by  metaphorical  or  poe* 

tical  ivords.—Thefe  Figures  of  three  kinds^ 

the  Figures  of  the  fyntax^  oftheftnfcy  and 

of  the  found. — The  Figures  offyntax  very 

feiv  in  Demosthenes. — His  Figures  of  the 

fenfe  notfuch  as  Cicero  tfesr^Not  fo  im* 
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moderate  in  his  ufc  of  Figures  of  the  found 
as  Ijocratts  is*— figures  ofjbund  are pro^ 
duced  by  a  certain Jimilariiy   ofjbund^ 
^fhich  JInkes  the  ear.  —The  tjaficarmf* 
JIan  mentions  JcHierat  of  ihem^  among  Q* 
thers  Antithefis,  afgurealfo  of  the  fenfi.. 
-^Of  the  pecnUarities  of  DemQftheneu 
Jiile : — Firfl^  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
— "That  in  his  pubtic  orations  ^ery  different 
from  the  file  of  Lyfuis^  or  his  o^am  Jlik 
in  private  caufes  — Examples  of  the  IK-J 
merprM  of   the   natural  order. — Shewn 
that  this  may  be  done  in  fome  degree  in 
Engh/h .  -  This  artificial  comport  ion  makes 
the  file  of  Ddmofenes  objcurc  to  ont^hn  ^ 
is  not  a  good  Greek  fcholar  — Dr.  John- 
fort  s  judgment  of  the  f  tie  of  Demoflhenes. 
— //  could  not  be  objcure  to  the  people  of 
Athens. — Wherein    the  artifice  of  this 
eompo/ftion  confjls.— Example  of  it^  with 
a  cor  reel  ion  of  the  text. — The  life  (f  tiC'- 
cufioming  one  s  felf  to  fuch  a  eompofttm. 
'-^Another  peculiarity  of  Demqfiheness 
file  is  Hyper  batons  and  Parenthefes.^ 
This  makes  the  J'trnTti^  or  dcnfily  of  bis 
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Jlile. — Another  peculiarity  of  hif  Jiih  is 
the  roundnefs  or  compnilnefs  of  his  pe^ 
riods. — A  period  mufi  have  a  beginnings 
and  an  end^  ofnvhich  the  connexion  muji 
be  perceptible^  aiid  marked  by  the  voice 
in  feading  or /peaking. — Of  that  figure  of 
the  found  ivhich  confifls  of  like  endings^ 
-'^This  an  ornament  of  the  profe  flile  a- 
^ong  the  antients^  as  ivell  as  of  modem 
poetry. — Several  examples  efit/rom  Ifo-^ 
crates. — "The  difference  betivixt  it  and 
ivhat  is  called  the  iraLfovoyLctaiA.^^-^Of  the 
Jimilarity  of  the  compofttion  or  fhuSlure 
of  periods. — ^his  figure  of  found  alfo 
much  too  frequent  in  Ifocrates. — Tfocrates 
concludes  his  periods  too  frequently  ivitb 
a  verb. — This  a  general  praiiice  among 
the  Latin  ^writers. — Some  apology  to  be 
madefdr  bath. — Comparifon  of  the  ftile  of 
Flato  voith  that  ofDemofthenes. — Ifocra^ 
tes  alfo  avoided fiudioufty  the  coneourfe  of 
vowels  gaping  upon  one  another.-^ PIu^ 
tarch^s  account  of  his  Jlile. — Such  a  ftile 
nvas  very  fuit able  to  the  genius  andjpirit 
of  the  vuriter.^^DemoJlhenes  fudied  the 
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tnufic  of  his  language^  and  made  of  it 
noble  melody  and  dignified  rhythm^  wi 
fuitable  variety.^-^The  variety  ofDemoi 
henes^s  stile^  the  mofi  distingui/hing  ch 
ra6leristic  oj  it. — In  this  he  excells  4 
other  authors. — Demosthenes  to  be^coi^ 
dered  not  as  a  ^writer  only  of  oration 
•  but  as  a  fpeaker. — He  studied  aiiion  an 
pronunciation  very  much^  and  excelledj 
it  more  than  in  any  other  art. ^^The  beau 
ty  of  his  orations  pronounced  by  himfa 
not  to  be  conceived  by  us. — What  is  com 
down  to  us  of  Demosthenes^  only  the  l^e 
lefs  carcafs  of  his  orations.^Thofe  on{ 
orators^  ijuho  /peak  their  orations. — //  doc 
not  appear  that  Cicero  excelled  in  a£iion 
— yfi  to  the  compojition  of  Cicero^  it  dot 
not  defcrve  the  charaEier  v^hich  ^uinti- 
lian  gives  of  Demosthenes' s  compojition 
'—He  i??iitated  Ifocrates  more  than  De- 
moflhenes,  particularly  in  the  figures  oftht 
found. — Examples  of  that. — ^intilian 
prefers  him  to  Demosthenes. — //  becamt 
a  piece  of  national  vanity  among  the  Ro' 
mans^  to  prefer  their  own  writers  to  the 
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Greeks.'^ But  this  nvas  Tiot  the  cafe  in  the 
days  of  Cicero.^^The  critics  (f  that  time 
difapproved  of  his  file. 

I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ftife  of 
Pemofthedes,  which;  if  it  be  anfwer- 
able  to  his  matter,  mud  make  his  orations 
the  fineft  of  all  rhetorical  compofitions* 
Siile  confifts  of  fingle  words,  and  th6  com- 
pofition  of  thefe  wwds  r  And  it  is  either  a 
plain  and  fimple  fiile,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in 
conimon  difcourfe  j  or  it  is  a  ftile  of  art, 
fucU  as  is  not  commonly  ufed.  The  words 
are  varied  from  common  ufe  by  what  are 
tailed  tropes^  and  the  Gompofit4on  by  what 
are  called  figures ;  of  both  which  I  have 
plfcwhere  fpoken  at  fome  length  *. 

As  to  the  words  of  Demofthenes^  there 
18  nothing  remarkable,  or  what  we  would 
call  ornamented  or  fine :  For  they  are  ei- 
ther the  common  words  of  the  language, 
or  words  of  bufinefs  appropriated  to  the  go- 
vernment in  Athens,  or  to  judicial  proceed- 
ings, which  may  be  called  verba  forenfia^ 

yol.  3d.  of  this  vork|  book  4.  chap.  ^. 
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oor  18  there  much  of  metaphorical  langua] 
in  him^  or  great  ufe  of  epithets^  with  whii 
we  fo  much  adorn  our  profe  as  well  as  oi 
poetry.      But  his  (lile,  as  far  as  refpe£ 
the  words,  is  perfedly.fimple*^  and  it 
the  compofition  only  which  dittinguiflM 
it  from  common  language,  and^  I  may  fa] 
from  the  ftile  of  every  other  author :    Fc 
as  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  compofi 
tion»  he  exceeds  all  that  ever    wrote  ii 
jprpfe  fp 

^  There  is  fome  park  of  the  oration  ahut  d 
^rowfif  ^hich  1  think  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  I 
is  where  he  defcribes  the  education  and  life  of  his  ad 
verfarjT  iEfchioes  ;  for  he  there  ufes  words  which  ma] 
be  called  Dithyratnhic,  and  foaie  of  them,  I  am  per 
fuaded,  were  made  by  him  for  the  occafion,  as  when  h( 
calls  jSfchines  etvr^r^etyitcdi  ^thfccf.  It  was  of  thofi 
terms  of  abufe  that  ^fchines  faid,  (as  Cicero  informs 
tis,  D^  Oratore  PerfeBo)^  that  they  were  prodigies,  not 
words— -latv^T#,  u  ^fictrtt.  They  ferve  to  fiiew,  that 
our  orator  could  have  excelled  even  in  that  made 
ftile,  if  he  had  judged  it  proper  to  ufc  it  upon  any 
other  occaiion. 

f  j3Efchincs,  his  rival,  allowed  him  the  praife  of  ad- 
mirable coppofitioQi  as  w^ll  as  excellent  pronunciatiooi 
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And  in  the  firft  place,he  is  perhaps  the  on- 
ly author  that  has  excelled  in  the  two  kinds 
of  compofition  I  have  mentioned,  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  one  another,  firft  the  Am- 
ple, plain,  and  unornamented;  and,  fecond- 
]y,  the  artificial,  elaborate,  and  fiich  as  is  as 
different  from  common  idiom,  as  the  art  of 
compofition  can  make  profe.  Of  the  firft 
kind  are  fome  of  his  orations  in  private 
caufes,  fuch  as  that  againft  Conon,  and  a- 
nother  againft  Olympiodorus,  the  ftile  of 
both  which  is  fo  different  from  that  of  his 
public  orations,  that  I  (hould  not  believe  that 
they  were  his,  if  it  was  not  univerfally  fo 
reputed.  The  Halicarnaffian  has  fpoken  at 
fome  length  of  the  oration  againft  Conon  *', 
and  has  told  us  that  it  was  written  in  imi« 
tatton  of  Lyfias's  manner.  If  fo,  I  think 
we  muft  allow  that  he  has  outdone  his 
mafter  ;  for  there  is  nothing  of  Lyfias  that 

and  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  It  was  hj  his 
compofition  chiefly  that  he  got  the  better  of  him.  Sec 
vol-  ad,  p.  365. 

Vol..  VI.  3D 
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is  fo  perfectly  fimple.  In  this  kind  o 
compontion  every  appearance  of  art  is  a 
voided,  and  yet  I  am  not  fnre,  but  thatth 
ilile  of  it  coft  Demofthenes  as  much  paia 
as  that  of  any  of  his  orations  in  publn 
caufes.  For,  though  it  feem  very  eafy 
and  fuch  as  any  one  might  imitate,  yet 
upon  trial,  one  will  be  Toon  convinced  thai 
it  is  of  the  kind  which  Horace  mentions: 


-ut  fibi  quiyis 


Speret  idem ;  fudet  multutn,  fraftraque  laborer, 
Aufus  idem ;  tantum  fcries  junAuraque  police. 

A.  P.  T.  24a 

The  other,  againft  Olympiodorus  is  in  the 
fame  ftyle  :  And  as  it  was  fpol^en  by  the 
party,  though  written  by  Demofthenes,  it 
is  admirably  fuited  to  the  ch^ra^er  of  the 
fpcakcr,  who  being  no  orator,  but  4  vulgar 
illiterate  man,  in  the  very  beginning  der 
Glares  himfelf  unable  to  fpeak,  and  more 
than  once,  in  the  courfe  of  his  pleading, 
puts  the  judges  upon  their  guard  againft 
the  artificial  arguments  of  orators,  which 
his  adverfary  had  ufed.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  very  unnatural  if  he  hacj  fpokeq 
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In  the  fame  artificiail  manner,  and  would 
have  entirely  taken  away  that  air  of  truth 
^nd  ingenuity  which  runs  through  the 
whole  oration^  and  mufi;  have  had  a  great 
efie£fc  upon  the  judges.    " 

The  difference  of  the  ftile  tif  thefe  ora-* 
tions  from  that  of  his  public  orations^ 
ihews  that  he  underftodd  perfedly 

Defcriptas  fcrVarc  vites,  operumquc  colores  *, 

and  could  fuit  his  (lile  to  his  fubjedl:,  than 
vrhich  nothing  fhews  more  judgment  and 
taftc  in  a  writer. 

And  here  We  may  obfcrtre  ih  paffing,- 
that  thefe  orations  are  a  proof,  among  ma- 
ny others  which  might  be  produced,  that 
the  artificial  arrangement  of  words  which 
we  obfetve  in  the  Greek  oratofs  and  other 
elegant  writers,  was  not  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Athens,  of  which 
the  two  orations  above  mentioned  weref 
tmdoiibtedly  ah  exadl  imitation.  Neither 
was  it  their  ordinary  ftile  of  bufmefs,  or 
of  their  public  a£ts,  as  is  evident  from  (t^ 

^  Horat.  An  Poetica. 
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veral  decrees  of  the  fenatc  and   people,^ 
which  we  have  in  the  orations  of  Demoftij 
hcnes,  and   particularly  in  the  oration  a^ 
bout  the  Croivn.     Only  there  is  one  decree 
of  the  people,  drawn  up  by  Deroofthenes 
^himfelf,  mentioned  in  that  oration,  which 
I  think  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for, 
in  the  firft  place,  it  is   very  much  longer 
than  any  other  decree  mentioned   in  that 
or  any  other  oration  :   And,  fecondly,  has 
a  great  deal  of  the  rhetorical  compoIitioD, 
and  alfo  of  rhetorical  argument  *  :  An4  it 


•  The  fentences  in  this  decree,  are  almoft  as  long 
as  thofe  in  any  of  his  orations.  One  begins  with  the 
words  ^EhXn^t^ui  ardAe/j,  and  ends  with  the  word  fctymi. 
The  next  fcnttnce  begins  k«<  *§#??  ^iv,  and  ends  with 
the  word  xxrec^cvXcvfcifovi,  The  fentence  containing 
the  decree  itfelf,  (for  what  goes  before  is  only  an  in- 
troduction to  it),  and  immediately  following  the  other 
two  fentences,  is  almoft  as  long  as  the  other  two  put 
together.  And  it  concludes  with  a  period  very  well 
compofed,  conraining  an  argument  of  the  rhetorical 
kind,  drawn  from  a  topic,  which,  as  I  have  obfervcd, 
Demofthenes  infifts  much  upon,  I  mean  the  topic  of 
the  Td  ««Ao»,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  rhetorical 
turn.     The  words  are,  Lttatg   *or<  Ktt.i  xwt^  fitf  xph, 
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is  more  fevere  agalnft  Philip,  than  any  of 
the  orations  we  call  Philippics,  in  which 
he  often  finds  more  fault  with  the  Athe-* 
nians  than  with  Philip. 

But  we  are  to  confider  that  this  decree 
was  writteif  upon  a  great  occafion,  the 
taking,  by  Philip,  of  Elataea,  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  upon  the  confines  of  Attica.  Up- 
on this  occafion  it  was  proper  to  excite 
the  people  of  Athens  to  join  with  their 
enemies  the  Thebans,  in  a  confederacy 
that  was  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
both  dates,  and  of  the  liberties  of  Greece* 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  decree  con- 
tained the  fubftance  of  Demofthenes's 
fpeech  upon  the  occafion,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  decree  was  made  *• 

«jr«^rf^f«0-^«i,  «t«S<0y    tiMi,  xai  rm  rmt  SSAAi|»#»  2«(««   MCi 
mf  rmt  7r^§yvttf  ttftrnt^ 

*  This  decree  is  to  be  found  in  Morell's  edition,  p» 
170. 
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Hi8  other  kindof  fiile  is,  as  I  hsTe  fiid) 
in  Ttf^eGt  of  the  compbfitipn,  rcrj  irtifi- 
ciak  It  is  the  ftile  of  his  01yiithisci»  hii 
oration  about  the  Crown,  uid,  in  g^oenlf 
all  his  public  orationsi  to  which  he  thouf^ 
a  ftyle^  much  more  elevated  and  mart 
nufed  above  common  fpeech  than  dul 
which  he  ufed  in  common  eaufeSi  mi 
fuitable^ 

But  it  was  not  by  metaplioricai,  (ioeti*' 
cal»  and  dythyrambic  words,  as  they  called 
them^  that  he  raifed  his  ftile  in  thofc  ora^ 
tions,  (for,  as  I  have  obferved,  his  words  in 
all  his  orations  are  either  terms  of  bufinefi 
or  of  common  ufc),  but  it  was  by  figures 
of  compofitioQ^ 

Thefe  figures  of  compofition  ite  of 
three  kinds  :  For  they  are  either  figures  of 
the  fyntax,  of  the  fenfe,  or  of  the  found. 
In  thefe  three  ways  language  is  wonder- 
fully varied,  and  ftiles  formed  exceeding^ 
ly  different  from  one  another.  Of  the 
two  firft  I  have  fpoken  pretty  fully  in  an^ 
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[i  ether  volume  of  this  work  * ;  and  I  (hall 

If  only  add  here,  that  with  refped  to  figures 

s  of  fyntax,  there  are  very  few  of  them  to 

ji;  be  found  in  Demofthenes,  unlefs  we  call 

^  by  that  name  certain  eliptical  expreflionsi 

I  which  produce  a  brevity  very  remarkable 

I  in  the  Attic  writers,  by  which  they  both 

^  exprefs  their  meaning  in  fewer  words,  and 

arrange  thefe  words  in  a  manner  different 

from  what  is  pradiifed  by  other  Greek 

3  writers.     If  to  thefe  exprefiions  you  give 

^  the  name  of  figures,  Demoflhenes  certain- 

b  ly  abounds  with  them.     And  it  is  in  the 

I  ufe  of  them,  that  a  great  part  of  the  i'eivam 

of  his  ftyle  confifts;   for  by  them,  his 

matter  is  more  condenfed,  and  makes  a 

greater  impreflion  upon  the  mind  of  the 

hearer,  or  reader,  than  it  could  otherwife 

jdo.     And  as  to  the  figures  of  the  fenfe, 

Demofthenes  has  none  of  thofe  poetical 

figures  which  Cicero  ufes,  fuch  as  Excla^ 

mation  and  Frofopopoeia.    His  figures  of 

that  kind  confift  chiefly  of  what  Cicero 

calls  the  conformatiofententiarumi  by  which 

♦  Volume  3d. 
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he  arranges  his  arguments  in  all  the  di£ 
rent  ways  by  which  he  thinks  they  19 
have  the  greateft  weight  and  force.  The 
is  one  very  common  £gure  of  this  kin 
which  Demofthenes  ufes  very  often,  and 
think  to  very  good  purpofe,  I  mean  Inte 
rogation:    And   which   is    commonly 
very  (hort  fentences,  whereby  he  not  01 
ly  varies  his  compofition  very  agreeabl 
but  inforces  his  arguments.     As  to  the  f 
gures  of  found,  having  faid  very  little  i 
them  in  any  other  part  of  this  work, 
think  it  is  proper  to  explain  them  here  1 
fome  length,  more  efpecially  as   I  do  m 
find  that  done  in  any  aniient   grammaria 
or  rhetorician.     And  yet  I  think  they  var 
the  compofition  very  much,  and  conftiiul 
a  great  part  of  the  florid  and  ornamentc 
flile  in  Greek  ;  and  which,  as  I  fliall  (he^ 
in  the  fequel,   Ifocrates  has  ufed   very  irr 
moderately,  but  Demofthenes  properly  an 
moderately. 

Thefe  figures  are  all  produced  by  cer 
tain  fimilarities  which  affedl  the  car,  in  th 
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ibund  of  the  compofition.  Under  this  defi- 
nition will  be  comprehended  all  the  difFeY^ 
Tent  figures  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the 
Halicarnaflian  *. 

-  To  diftinguifh  exadly  from  one  another 
all  thefe  figures,  which  the  Halicarnaflian 
mentions,  would  be  a  work  of  fome  trou- 
ble, and,  I  think,  not  worth  the  pains ; 
and  therefore  I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  the 
figure  which  he  calls  Antithefis,  is  com?- 
manly  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  fenfe,  as 
it  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  are  fet  in  oppofition  to  one  another; 
But  it  is  alfo  a  figure  of  the  found,  as  it 
gives  the  fame  form  and  ftrudure  to  the 
periods  and  their  feveral  members,  and  fo 
produces  a  fimilarity  of  found. 

♦  It  is  in  his  trcatifc  ni^i  ru^  SiiwruTd^  tov  Anffo-St- 
fivf.     He  there  mentions  the  wet^to'aa'tgf  vec^df€6ttio-iq^  ay- 

T«llri«»   .^m^tfficKrittf    Ufttrr^dfTti^    and    txxfet^t^cfiifx : 

And  he  adds,  ir«e<  «aa«  ^•^tc ;  that  is  to  fay,  wher« 
cvcx  there  is  a  fiipilarity  of  found,  fuch  as  is  in  the 
figures  he  mentions,  it  is  a  figure  of  the  kind  of  whicl^ 
I  tpeak,  and  is  reckoned  an  ornament  of  ftile, 

^  Vol.  VI.  3  E 
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But,  befides  thefe  figures  of  found,  d 
i^hole  compoiition  of  Deino(lhenes»  pi 
ticularly  in  his  public  orations,  xnuft  ha^ 
given  the  grcateft  pleasure  to  the  ears  of  k 
hearers.  I  have  ipoken  already  *  of  d 
beauty  of  his  melody*  and  of  his  rhythn 
This  indeed  is  a  beauty,  of  which  we  mi 
form  an  idea,  but  of  which  our  ear  has  c 
perception.  But  the  artificial  arrangemei 
of  his  words  is  what  I  think  inuft  pleafe  tli 
car  of  every  fcholar  and  man  of  tafte ;  an 
it  is  by  this  chiefly,  that  I  think  his  ftile  i 
diftinguifhed  from  that  of  every  othc 
Greek  orator. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  nee< 
only  compare  his  ftile  in  thefe  publi 
orations  with  the  ftile  of  Lyfias,  or  evei 
with  his  own  in  the  orations  above  mea 
tioned  againft  Conon  and  Olympadiorus 
where  the  words  are  in  fo  fimple  ar 
order,  that  they  might  almoft  be  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifti  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ftand  ;  or  with  the  ftile  of  othet 
orators   of    the    fame   age,    and    particu- 

*  Chap.  4th,  &  5th,  of  book  zd.  of  this  volume. 
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larly  with  the  ftile  of  an  oration,  intituled, 
wept  *AAoyw6r»,  which  is  publifhed  among  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  :  But  we  know 
certainly  that  it  does  not  belong  to  him, 
and  by  no  mark  more  furely  than  the  in- 
artificial ftru£ture  qf  the  words  ;  and  it 
very  probably  is  the  work,  as  Libanius 
conjedures,  of  Hegefippus,  who  took  the 
fame  fide  in  politics  that  Demofthenes  did, 
and  particularly  in  that  matter  of  Halo- 
ncfus  *. 

This  artificial  ftrudure  of  words,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  diverfified,  as  it  often  is,  by 
parenthefes,  or  by  genetives  abfolute,  which 
detach  that  member,  where  they  are  ufed, 
from  the  reft:  of  the  fentence,  as  much  as 
a  parenthefis  does,  makes  the  ftile  appear 
very  obfcure  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  good 


*  See  Libanius's  argument  of  that  oration.  I  think 
it  would  not  be  a  diiagreeable  occupation  for  a  man, 
who  would  defire  to  know  pcrfcftly  the  peculiar  beau- 
ties of  Demofthenes's  (lile,  to  arrange  the  words,  which 
Hegefippus  ufes  in  this  fpeech,  in  the  artificial  manner 
of  Demofthenes. 
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Greek  fcfiotar;  or  has  not  made  a  panicu 
l«r   ftudy  of  Dcmoftheaes  *•     1    therefoi 


1 


UM' 


a 


•  Of  tWs  artifidil  ftnifture  the  Hallcarnaffimte 
given  u3  Tumlrj  ciampks  in  hb  tfcadfe   nij*  *,?  ut^ 
Totu  Av»er*ff«f  W^Tijrif,  Or,   as  it   is  rendered  by  (k 
J^tiii  tr;tnfi;itor9,  Dt  Jdmiranda  n/i  dicendi  in  Dini^- 
him.     This,  I  ihtuk,  h  one  of  the    beft    of  the  Haii- 
•*^»fiiafi!a«'8  critical    works,  Demofthenes  being  an  an- 
Aor  fof  wboQi  it  appeari  he  had  a  kind  of  cnthufisftj- 
Cil  admlrattcm.    But  iinfoftunately  the  MS*  of  this  piece 
it  inore  mmiiatcd  thao  that  of  any  other  of  the  Ha. 
li^aroaiBaD^i  works  ;    Even  where  there  is  no  blank  in 
the  MS-  the  text  b  more  incorrc*^  than   in   any  oihcr 
of  hii  works.   This  is  evident  from  the  paflages  wiiicJi^^ 
he  has  traniiribed  from  Ifocrates,  Plato,    or  Demoft^ 
htnes  himfclfi  which  are  fo  ill  copied,  that  if  tlido 
paffagcs  were  not  to  be  found   in    the   editions  whidi 
we  have  of  thofc  authors,  they  v¥ould  hardly  be  iotcl* 
ligible.     Many  of  the  errors  of  Dcmofthencs'k  tcit  ia 
this  work,  Sylburgius  aird  Wolfius  have   corrcftcd,  ii 
many  as  I  believe  can  be  corrcftcd.     Eiit  incorreaand 
mutilated  as  it  is,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  moft  valuable  pi«c 
of  criticifin,  though  it  may  be  thought  by  mapyt  to  be 
trifling,  as  It  relates  only  to  Words,  and  their  coibdoJj- 
t?on»     He  was  to  have  wrhten,  as  mcnlioned  before, a: 
work  u[K>n  the  ^^^^fi^rm^   tn^et^t  of  Demofthcoe^ 
which  he  fays  was  more  wonderful  than  hl^ut%m 
t%m%i^i}  but  which  is  not  come  down  to  us,    Intbe 
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did  not  wonder  when  I  heard  the  late  Dr 
Johnfon  fay,  That  it  was  impoffible  that 


work  that  is  preferved  to  ns,  cap.  9.  he  has  given  us 
iMro  examples  of  Demofthenes's  artificial  compofitiori, 
«>ne  of  them  the  famous  period  with  which  he  begins 
bis  third  Philippic^  and  another  period  in  the  fame 
Philippic  not  fo  long,  but  I  think  of  more  artificial 
compofition.  It  begins  with  the  words  E<t'  cn0-0i,  &c. 
iic  has  taken  the  trouble  to  fhew  us  how  the  words  oif 
dach  of  thete  might  have  been  aii^anged  *tt^x»»s  Ktn  x»'t* 
tvittar  ipfiuvHxf ;  but  he  has  arranged  them  in  fuch  a  wayV 

that  %6v  irvfn6cvi  i|}]A«7fCEyi)9  »«i  7rt(ftf^y»f  ntxctnti  rn*  AiJ^k 

Upon  both  thefe  pafifages  I  have  commented,  in  my  di& 
icrtatiod  upon  the  compofition  of  the  antients»  annexed 
to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  p.  573.  and  following, 
where  I  have  ventured  to  give  a  tranflation  of  the  laft 
mentioned  pafTage  into  Englifh,  by  which  I  think  I  have 
ihewn  that  the  inverfion  from  the  natural  order  of  the 
.  words  is  not  fo  great,  but  that  the  pafiTage  may  be 
tranflated  with  the  fame  order  of  the  words  preferved, 
and  yet  not  be  obfcure,  but,  in  my  judgment,  (and  I 
atn  fure  Milton  would  have  thought  fo),  more  beautl« 
ftil  than  if  k  had  bCcn  rendered  in  our  common  phra* 
feology  :  For  I  hold  it  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  where- 
ever  a  fpcaker,  upon  any  great  and  important  fubjeft, 
can  depart  from  the  common  arrangement  of  the 
wordS|  without  making  his  llile  obfcure  or  poetical  ( 
he  ought  to  do  it,  but  not  con{lantly>  as  the  Halicar* 
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the  orations  of  Demofthenes  could  havfl 
been  underftood  by  the  people  of  AthenSj 
if  they  had  been  fpoken  as  we  have  them 
written.  But  if  they  fhould  appear  ob- 
fcure  to  a  better  Greek  fcholar  than  Dr 
Johnfon,  it  will  not  from  thence  followi 
that  they  would  not  be  intelligible  to  fo  a- 
cute  a  people  as  the  Athenianss  who  cef'- 
tainly  underftood  their  own  language  bet« 
ter  than  any  man  now  living,  and  who 
beiides  were  accuftomed  to  that  artificial 
arrangement,  and  fhoit  way  of  exprefliDg 
things,  more  than  any  other  people  in 
Greece,  ihefe  two  qualities  of  ftile,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  being  remarkable 
in  all  the  Attic  writings.  For  my  owa 
part,  I  have  ftudied  Demofthenes*s  ftile  fo 
much,  and  have  become  fo  fond  of  it,  that 
to  me  it  is  fo  far  from  being  obfcure,  that 
what  appears  a  diforderly  arrangement  of 
the  words,  conveys  the  fenfe  to  me  more 

naffian  has  obferved :  For  there  muft  be  variety  in 
every  work  of  art,  and  therefore  a  great  part  of  the 
compofition  fhould  be  of  words  put  together  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  way. 
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forcibly,  and  I  think  I  rniderftand  it  bet- 
ter, than  if  it  were  written  in  plain  Eng- 
lifli,  efpeeidlly  if  it  be  well  read  to  me : 
For  all  the  compofitions  of  Demofthene^ 
clearly  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  writ- 
ten to  be*  fpoken.     There  is  therefore  to 
me  hot  theleait  obfcurity  in  his  orations^ 
except  what  arifes  from  oiir  ignorance  of 
particular  cuftoms,   laws,   and  forms   of 
proceeding  in  judicial  matters.     But  thefe 
muft  have  been  all  perfedly  known  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  who  were  fo  much  ac-^ 
cuftomed  to  hear  fpeeches  upon  all  fub* 
jt£ts,  deliberative  and  judicial ;  and  were 
themfelves  judges  in  all  caufes,  public  and 
private.     And  indeed  it  is  impoffible  that 
they  could  have  praifed  and  admired  him 
fo  much,  if  they  had  not  perfedly  under* 
flood  him.     At  the  fame  time  they  muft 
have  perceived  that  he  did   not  fpeak  to 
them  a  common  language,  but  a  language 
fo  artificially  compofed,  that,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  pleafed  their  ears,  it  conveyed 
the  fenfe  more  forcibly  to   them,  than  it 
could  otherwife  have  been  conveyed  ;  as  I 
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think  I  have  ihewn  in  the  diflfertation  upon 
the  compofition  of  the  antients»  which  I 
have  annexed  to  the  fecond  vohime  of  this 
work. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved^  that  the 
ordinary  way,  in  this  artificial  compofition, 
is  to  begin  the  period  with  a  noun  in  the 
genetive^  or  any  other  oblique  cafe,  and 
then  to  go  on  for  feveral  lines,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  to  give  us  the  verb 
or  the  noun  by  which  the  noun  ia  the  be- 
ginning is  governed  :  And  by  this  means 
the  fcnfe  is  fufpended,  and  the  reader  or 
hearer  is  obliged  to  carry  on  his  attention 
to  the  end  of  the  period,  when  the  whole 
fenfe  comes  upon  him  at  once,  and  confe- 
quently  muft  make  a  greater  impreflioa 
than  if  it  were  frittered  down  into  fmall 
detached  fentences.  Of  this  kind  of  com- 
pofition the  public  orations  of  Demofthe- 
nes  are  full  of  examples.  I  will  give  but 
one,  which  happens  at  prefent  to  be  before 
me.     It  is  in  the  oration  pro  Coronq.    The 
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ijtrords  1  give  in  the  note  below  *•  But 
upon  this  peculiarity  of  Deittofthenes^s  ftile 
I  will  infift  no  longer  here,  as  I  have  faid 
a  good  deal  upon  the  fubjed,  both  in  the 
diflertation  above  quoted,  and  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  fecond  vo«- 
]ume  of  this  work,  where  I  have  fhewn^ 
that  this  artificial  compofition,  however 
forced  and  unnatural  it  may  appear  to 
fome  who  pretend  to  be  critics,  gives  a 
denfity  and  compadinefs  to  the  compofi-* 
tibn  that  otherwife  it  would  not  have,  and 
snakes  the  mind  exert  that  faculty,  the 
fouodatioQ  of  all  reafoning  and  fcience. 


ffnHti  rni  st^tnf  %^9Ui  »t/Ki(i».  p.  144.  £d.  Morelli.  In  thii 
period  we  &e  that  the  word  le^v-^r.  which  governs  the 
genetive  in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  is  thrown  tor 
the  end  of  it,  by  which  the  fcnfe  is  brought  all  at  once 
to  the  mhid  of  the  reader  or  hearer. 

Vol.  VI.  3F 
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by  which  it  unites  feveral  things  togetl 
and  comprehends  them  in  one  view  *. 


.1 


The  next  pecuTiariry  of  Kis  ftile  that  T 
obferve  is  connefted  with  the  former.  It 
is  the  frequent  ufe  of  Hyperbatons  and  Pa- 
rent hefes,  bjr  which  the  period  is  drawa 
out  to  a  great  length,  and  the  reader  obii-lj 
ged  to  carry  on  the  fenfe  a  long  way,  and 
to  connect  words  at  a  great  diftance  from 
one  another.  In  this^  refpeft  I  know  m 
author  that  can  be  compared  with  him, 
except  Thucydides,  whom  it  appears  De- 
inoflhenes  imitated  very  much  in  the  ftile 
and  compofition,  as  well  as  in  the  matter 
and  methud  of  his  harangues.  But  Thu- 
cydides  carried  this  farfetched  and  impli- 
cated conflru£lion  fo  far  as  to  make  his 
ftile  obfcure;  while  Demofthenes  has  ukd 
it  more  remperately,  fo  much  only  as  to 
raife  liis  ftile  much  above  common  fpeech^ 


*  VoL  ad*  p,  355. — 363.  where  I  have  given,  kom 
Milton,. a  fine  example  of  the  beauty  of  this  compfitm 
contraded  with  the  fame  words,  put  Into  what  h  coia- 
monlj  caUed  the  oatiiral  erdcr,. 


"> 
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and  to  give  to  his  -periods  that  weight  of 
matter  clofely  compaded  together,  which 
makes  what  is  called  the  htums^  or,  as  it 
may  be  not  improperly  tranflated,  ihe 
denftty  of  his  x:ompo(ition* 

The  third  peculiarity  I  obferve  is  alfo 
toear  a-kin  to  the  laft  mentioned.  It  is  a 
Toundnefs  and  conftriAion,  if  i  may  ufe 
the  exprcffion,  in  the  form  and  ftrudlure 
of  his  periods,  which  have  nothing  redun- 
dant or  deficient,  and  are  equally  remote 
from  the  loofe  flow  of  the  hiftorical  pe- 
riod, and  the  pompous  and  panegyrical 
periods  of  ffocrates,  and  other  orators  of 
the  epideidic  kind.  The  way  in  which  he 
commonly  gives  this  roundnefs  to  his  pe* 
riods,  is,  as  1  have  obferved,  by  begin- 
ning them  with  a  word,  one  or  more,  of 
which  we  cannot  difcover  the  connediion 
with  the  other  words  of  the  period  till  we 
come  to  the  end.  In  this  way  we  are  ne- 
ceflarily  obliged  to  conne£t  the  beginning 
with  the  end  of  the  period,  without  which 
the  period  is  not  intelligible ;  and  the 
gt^at  ikill  in  pronouncing  fuch  periods,  is  to 
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mark,  by  the  voice»  the  conne£tiofi  h^ 
twixt  the  beginoing  and  the  end  of  tti 
period,  which,  according  to  Ariftotle's  d 
fioition  of  a  period  *,  are  effential  to  ilf 
But  without  being  marked  by  the  voice,  i| 
may  be  a  period  as  it  is  written,  thougl 
not  as  it  is  read  or  fpoken.  It  is  rhi 
compofition  in  pti  \$^  pronounced  ^ 
they  were  by  him,  ^  ich  made  his  ftile  f<?* 
fit  for  bufinefs  and  on,  and  gave  to  i| 
the  ri  t^»rtn^i»9  and  nay  mf^  which,  the  Ha 
licarnaflian  obferves,  a  peculiar  charade- 
riftic  of  his  ftile  f,  nd  it  is  fo  much  fit* 
ted  for  fpeaking,  that  the  words  them- 
felvesi  as  they  are  compofed»  ijiew  how 
|hey  are  to  be  pronounced  |, 


II 


•  Sec  p*  1 65-  and  idS,  of  this  volume^  and  the  re* 
fer enccs  to  other  volumes  of  this  work  in  note  J  of 
P*  1 63. 

t  Dionyfius,  Ve  admiranda    vi    dicemR   in  Df\ 
iifie,  cap,  21, 

i  Cap.  22.  ibid. 


I 
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The  next  thing  I  am  to  obfervc  m^  th^ 
ftile  of  Dcmo^henes,  is  concerning  th? 
IBgures  of  found  which  he  has  ufed. 
^11  thcfe  figures,  as  I  have  obferycd, 
confifl;  of  a  certain  fimilarit^  of  found. 
Of  this  fimilarity  there  is  one  very 
common  among  the  ipoderns ;  and  that 
is,  the  (imilarity  of  like  endings  in 
their  rhyming  poetry.  Of  this  I  fhaU 
(peak  at  fome  length  in  the  next  vor 
lume^  the  fubjed);  of  which  is  to  be  poe« 
try.  But  at  pfefent  it  may  be  proper 
to  pbferve,  that  there  may  be  rhymes  ia 
|)rofe  as  well  as  in  yerfe ;  when  periodst 
or  members  of  periods,  are  concluded  by 
^^ords  terminated  by  the  fame  fyllableS| 
one  or  more.  Of  words  fo  terminated 
there  are  very  many,  both  in  Greek  an4 
Latin :  For  all  the  nouns  of  the  fame  de« 
fclenfion  muft  neceflarily  have  the  famp 
termination  in  the  feveral  cafes :  Antf 
verbs  of  the  fame  conjugation  in  their  feve- 
ral tenfes,  perfons,  and  numbers,  muft  alfq 
|iave  the  fame  termination  of  perhaps  twQ 
pr  threp  fyllables  \  and  likewife  the  pafr 
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ticiples  of  verbs  of  the  fame  conjugatioi 
in  their  feveral  numbers  and  cafes. 


That  thefe  like  endings  were  accountec 
an  ornament  of  profe  as  well  as  of  verfe 
is  evident  from  the  pradice  of  Ifocratei 
and  others,  who  have  ftudied  the  florid 
and  pleafureable  ftile.  The  HalicarnaffiaOi 
in  his  treatife  upon  the  fubjed  of  I£ocra« 
tes's  ftile,  cap.  ao.  has  given  us  fundry  ex- 
amples from  Ifocrates  of  this  ornament  of 
ilile :  And  particularly,  he  has  mentioned 
one  period,  where  he  has  ufed  three  words 
rhyming  to  one  another,  viz,  iiri;^fi^«i^i, 
r^»7F6iftn9^  urwXivwtifinf :  And  he  has  given  to 
this  ornament  the  name  of  ^»^,irMirtf:  And 
then  he  obferves,  that  there  are  in  this  pe- 
riod three  members  of  the  fame  length ; 
and  this  figure  he  calls  n^^Mimwifz  For  not 
only  does  the  ear  perceive  a  fimilarity  of 
found,  when  the  periods,  or  members  of 
periods,  terminate  with  the  fame  fyllables; 
but  alfo,  when  the  periods,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  periods,  are  of  the  fame  length, 
and  of  the  fame  form  and  ftrudure.    As 
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liberates  has  made  more  ufe  of  thofe  fi- 
gures of  found,  of  both  the  kinds  I  hay* 
mentioned,  than  any  other  author  I  know^ 
I  will  give  more  examples  from  him,  of 
this  kind  of  rhyming  compofltion  ^  And  I 
will  take  them  from  his  Panegyric,  an  o-* 
jration  upon  which,  it  is  faid,  he  beilowed 
ten  years,   and   fome   fay   fifteen  ;    and 
where,     confequently,    every    thing     he 
thought   ornamental  in   ftile   mud    have 
been  moft  diligently  Iludied.     The  firft 
^jcample  I  give  is  from   p.    132.   (Bafil 
edition,  anno    1594.)  where  you  have  a 
ilring  of  eight  fentences^  all  of  which^  audi 
their  feveral  members^  are  nearly  of  the 
iame  length,  and  of  the  fame  form  and 
compofition,  and  moft  of  them  rhyming 
to  one  another.     Another  example  is  in 
p.  1 70.  where  you  have  a  firing,  indeed  of 
no  more  than  three  fhort  fentences,  but  all 
of  the  fame  form  and  (Irudure,  and  all 
m  rhyme.    And  in  p.  188.  you  have  like- 
wife  three  (hort  fentences  of  the  fame,  ot 
nearly  the  fame  length,  and  each  of  them 
terminated  with  the  double  rhyme  of  ^•'»^» 
in  the  words  er^ttri^yvfAtHtf  «^(«iC«eM«(i  ^nd 
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m*nf^mfiifnu  And  here  it  U  to  be  obferrd, 
that  it  is  not  the  juxta  pofetion  of  words  of 
like  endings  that  makes  this  rhyming^whicli 
isaccounied  an  ornament  by  fuch  writcrsas 
Ifocrates  ;  but  it  is  the  placing  thofe  rhym- 
ing words  in  the  fame  plafce  of  a  fcntenc€| 
or  a  member  of  a  fentence,  and  where  the 
fenfe  requires  that  an  ^"^phafisftiould  belaid 
upon  them»  which  kes  the  above  meo- 
tinned    ornament  they  call    wm^ttm^u 

where  there  is  a  conco  irfe  of  fuch  words 
together,   it  mal  ?   figure  which  the 

Halicarnaffian,  ii  :  ifligc  above  quoted^ 
tails  wii^iif *f^^m I  bi  it  ppears  to  me  not  to 
be  pradiled  by  any  good  writer  in  Greek, 
not  even  by  Ifoctates,  And  indeed  it 
fecms  to  be  nothing  but  an  infignifi- 
cant  jingle,  which  could  not  pleafe  the 
ears  any  more  th&n  the  under ftandibg  of 
futh  men  as  the  Aththiahs. 

Aft  to  the  otbef  figure,  called  by  the 
HaKcarnaflian  wm^^iium^iu  which  makes  the 
fcntenccs,  or  theit  members,  nearly  oi 
equal  length,  and  gives  the  fame  ftrudlure 
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and  form  of  compofition  to  the  words, 

there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  concinnity  and 

'    prcttynefs  in  it,  which  may  pleafe,  if  not 

,    too'  often  repeated  ; .  but  which  I  think  is 

.    ufed  much  too  frequently  by  Ifocrates,  as 

appears  from  the  examples  I  have  given. 

And  if  the  reader  wants  more  exatnplea^of 

the  fame  kind,  he  may  have  many  more 

of  them  in  Dionyfius^s  diflertation  upon 

Ifocrates,   cap.    14* ;    where   he  (hews  a 

^ofl:  wonderful  flmilarity  of  (lile,  ftudied. 

by  Ifocrates,  both  in  the  found,  and  in  the 

antithefts  of  words  to  one  another.     But 

he  obfcrves,  that  of  thefe  pretty  little  or- 

pamer^ts  he  abated  much  in  the  lad  ora^ 

tions  he  wrote,  when  he  was  become  old 

and  hid  judgment  more  mature. 

» 

But  in  his  earlier  fpeechest  particularly 
one  Tf^i  rnf  u^nfns,  whcrc  he  has  compared 
the  manners  of  the  Athenians  of  his  time 
with  thofe  of  their  anceftors,  an  oration,  up- 
on which  he  valued  himfelf  very  niucb^  he 
has  (hewn  that  he  abounds  in  thofe  pu- 

VoL.  VI.  3  G 
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erile  ornaments  of  the  ini(fr#rif  and  wm^^futmwit^ 
and  particularly  the  laft,  beginning  his  pe« 
riods,  or  the  members  of  them,  with  the 
fame  words ;  fuch  i.»uui  fUf  y«^— *«^fic  hy^ 
T«or«  fitf,  and  r»9r»  iu  And  that  he  a- 
bounds  alfo  very  much  in  antithefis, 
which,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  though 
it  be  a  figure  relative  chiefly  to  the  fenfe, 
yet  has  a  great  eflFeA  likewife  upon  the 
found,  if  the  antithetical  words  are  con- 
trafted  with  one  another  in  the  fame  parts 
of  the  period  or  members  of  the  period  *. 

« 
There  is  another  fimilarity  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  Ifocrates,  and'  which,  I  think, 
may  be  reckoned  a  fpecies  of  the  ^.^p.^,^,.,^; 
and  that  is  the  too  frequent  termination 
of  his  fentences  with  a  verb.  This  is  a 
fault  which  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  in 
the  Latin  compofitionf;  and  that  it  applies 
alfo  to  the  compofition  of  Ifocrates,  any 
perfon  will  be  convinced,  who  will  take 

•  ni^<  Tfis  ou¥6Tnroi  T«u  AntitT^novs*  cap.  20.  ver/us 
fineni, 

f  Vol.  4.  book  I.  chap.  ii. 
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the  trouble  to  compare  accurately  his  ftile 
with  that  of  Demofthenes,  who  has  much 
more  variety  in  this,  and  in  every  other 
rcfpe£t,  than  Ifocrates.  It,  may  however, 
be  obferved,  as  an  apology  for  Ifocrates 
aojd  the  Latin  writers,  that,  by  terminating 
the  fentence  with  the  governing  verb,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  are  often  connedted 
together,  by  which  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
is  Jirought  altogether  to  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der or  hearer.  But  though  it  often  ferve 
this  purpofe,  it  ought  not  to  be  conftantly 
ufed,  otherwife  it  gives  a  tedious  unifor-^ 
xnity  to  the  compofuion,  which  to  me  is 
ofienfive.  And  yet  this  is  the  cafe  of  al- 
mo&  all  the  compofition  in  Latin,  both 
oratprial  and  biftorical.  Of  the  pradiice 
of  it  in  their  hiftorical  flilcy  I  have  fpokea 
in  the  pafTage  above  quoted  from  vol.  4th 
of  this  work.  And  as  to  the  oiatorial,  we 
have  but  to  read  one  oration  of  Cicero,  to 
be  convinced  that  he  ufes  it  much  too 
frequently}  and  from  a  paflage  in  the 
end  of  his  Orator^  he  very  plainly  tells 
U8,  that  the  compofition  is  defedive,  if 
the  period  is  not  concluded  in  this  way. 
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The  paflage  is  fo  remarkable,  that  I  wil 
give  it  in  Cicero's  words. 


*  Quantum  autem  fit  apte  dicere,  exp& 
riri  licet,  fi  aut  compofiti  oratoris  bene 
Ilrudam  collocationem  diflblvas  permu-* 
tatione  verborum.  corrumpatur  enim  to- 
ta  res,  ut  et  haec  noftra  in  Gorneliana,  et 
deinceps  omnia :  *  Neque  me  divitiae  mo- 
'  vent,  quibus  omnes  Africanos  et  Laelios 

*  multi   vcnalitii    mercatdrefqat    fupera- 
^  runt»*  immuta  paulum,  ut  fit,  *  multi  fu« 

*  perarunt    mercatores  venalitiique  ;*  pc- 
rierit  tota  res,  et  quae  fequuntur :  *  Ne- 

'  que  veftis,  aut  caelatum  aurum  et  ar- 

*  gentum,  quo  ncftros  veteres  Marcellos 
'  Maximolque  multi  eunuchi  e  Syria  M* 

*  gyptoque  vicerunt.*    Verba  pcrmuta  fic, 
ut  fit,  *  vicerunt  eunuchi  e  Syria  iEgyp- 

*  toque.'  Adde  tertium  :  *  Neque  vero  or- 
'  namenta  ifta  villarum,  quibus  L»  Paulum 

et  L.  Mummium,  qui  rebus  his  urbem 
Italiamque  omnem  referferunt,  ab  ali- 
quo  video  perfacile  Deliaco  aut  Syro 
potulfle  fuperari.'   fac  ita,  *  potuifFe  fu- 
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^  perar i  ab  aliquo  Syro  aut  Deliaco*'    VU 

*  defne,  nt  ordine  vcrborum  paulum  com- 

*  mutato,  iifdem  verbis  ftante  fententia,  ad 
'  nihilum  omnia  recidant  catn  fint  ex  ap- 
•tisdiflblata*?' 

In  this  refpefl:,  loo,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  that  variety  which  charaderifes  tjie 
ftile  of  Demofthenes,  and  diftinguifhes  it 
from  every  other,  is  prefcrved :  For  though 
he  very  often  terminates  his  periods  with 
a  verb,  as  in  many  cafes  it  is  no  doubt  pro- 
ber, he  Ukewrfe  often  concludes  them  with 
Si  tiotin,  ii  in  that  little  fhort  period  which 
Longinus  celebrates  fo  much,  t.otd  t6  ^^,(p,r• 

fiM  r%f  fan  rvi  whH  irf(io-T«»r«  »i»}vv«»,  irm^tXHif  txotn^tf 

^mrwt^  ufti.  p.  171.  Morelih  And  the  laft 
fentcnce  of  his  famous  oration  De  Corona^ 
is  concluded  with  the  adjedive  arf«Aiii  and 
often  he  concludes  with  a  participle,  and 
fometimes  with  a  pronoun  or  an  adverb* 
But  he  always  gives  that  place  to  a  word 
fignificant  of  fomething  principal  in  the  pe-* 

♦  Orator^  cap.  70. 
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riod,  and  tending  to  combine  and  to  gh 
an  unity  to  the  feveral  parts  of  it. 

There  are  two  paflages,  one   from  Ifc 
crates,   and   another   from   Deaiofthene 
both  upon  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  therefoi 
veiy   properly   compared    together.     Th 
fubjedl,  too,  is  very  important,  and  ver 
interefling.     It  is  the  comparifon  of  th 
charader  and  manners  of  the  Athenians  ii 
former  times,   with  their  charader   at  tbi 
time  when  Ifocrates  and  bemofthenes  liv- 
ed.    The  paffage  of  Ifocrates   upon  thii 
fubjed,   you  have  in  the  17th  chapter  ol 
this    treatife,    and  in  the  three  following 
chapters  you  have  a  moft  accurate  criti- 
cifm  upon  ic,   where  the  author  not  only 
fhews  that  the  compofition   of  Ifocrates  is 
flat  and  languid,  and  not  fufficiently  con- 
denfed  and  rounded  ;  but  he  ihews  how 
it  might  be  made  better,  which  is  the  moft 
inftrudive  of  all  criticifms,  and    indeed  it 
is  teaching  the  reader,  as   I  am  perfuaded 
he  taught  his  fcholars.     And  he  concludes 
with  faying,  that  it  is  full  of  that  puerile 
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fa 

figure  above  mentioned  called  Mgir«»0-i^»  which 
he  fays  ferves  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  the  fubjedk :  And  all  hivS  pe- 
riods, he  adds,  are  antithefes  to  qne  another, 
beginning,  as  1  have  faid,  with  the  words 
EMU9ti  fiif  y«^» — then  ^nfius  h,  and  with  a  to«t« 
Mi#y  and  a  r^vrc  Si.     ' 

The  paffage  from  Demofthenes,  too, 
upon  this  fubjeft,  is  likewife  given  at 
length,  and  both  for  matter  and  ftile  it  is 
Wonderfully  fuperior.  And  indeed  I  think 
I  never  read  a  finer  compoficion  upon  any 
fubjed);.  There  are  very  few  periods  that 
are  figured  in  the  fame  way  :  And  he  en- 
livens his  ftile  greatly,  both  in  this  and  his 
other  compofitions,  by  ufing  fome  fliort 
fcntences  without  any  period  at  all :  Thefe 
are  commonly  interrogations,  by  which 
he  excites  very  much  the  hearer  or  reader. 
At  the  frme  time  he  has  not  avoided  alto- 
gether thofe  figures  of  found  which  Ifo- 
crates  appears  to  have  ftudied  chiefly ;  for 
he  has  ufed  them  fometimes,  but  never 
where  it  is  improper,  or  where  they  d9 
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not  fcrve  to  inforce  his  arguments :  Ai 
where  he  fums  up  what  he  had  faid  of  the 
noble  adioQS  of  their  anceftors,  both  in. 
peace  and  war,  he  has  thefe  words  :    u  it 

y  iy  «vr«i(  trtti  hoMHff  ^fy«A«y  f ixfT«f  tstmrnw  iulktfUfUBM 

Here  we  have  two  members  of  the  period 
concluded,  each,  with  an  adverb  of  the 
fame  termination  :  In  the  third  member 
there  is  alfo  an  adverb  of  the  fame  termi- 
nation,  but  the  member  is  concluded  with 
the  verb  Uikm.  And  the  whole  period  is 
concluded,  not  with  a  verb,  as  Ifocrates's 
periods  almoft  always  are,  but  with  the 
noun  ivl^tu$u»f.  As  to  the  matter  of  this 
compofition,  it  does  not  belong  to  my  pre- 
fent  fubjed  to  fpcak  of  it  :  But  I  think 
that,  in  the  matter,  it  exceeds  Ifocrates  ftill 
more  than  in  the  ftile.  And  I  do  not 
wonder  at  what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays, 
that,  he  could  not  read  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes,  without  feeling  moft  fenfibly 
all  the  feveral  paffions  which  he  wants  to 
infpire,  fuch  as  fear,  contempt,  hatred,  an- 
ger, envy,  pity,  and  the  reft.     And  that 
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he  was  agitated  by  a  kind  of  enthufiafm, 
like  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  the  my- 
fieries  of  the  great  Goddefs,     And  if  we^ 
he  adds»  fo  far  removed  from  thofe  rimes, 
and  having  no  concern  or  intereft  in  them, 
are  fo  much  moved  by  his  fpeeches,  how 
muft  the  Athenians    and   other    Greeks, 
living  at  that  time,  and  fo  much  interefted 
in  the  aflfairs  which  are  the  fubjedk  of  thofe 
orations,  have  been  aiFe£ted  by  them,  when 
fjpoken  by  him  who^  is  allowed  by  every 
body  to  have  excelled  fo  much  in  Adion, 
the  firft  quality  of  an  orator*.     It  was  his 
excellence  in   that  art,  which   made  iEf- 
chines  obferve  to  thofe  who  fo  much  ad- 
xnired  his  oration  De  Corona^  when  it  was 
read  to  them,  that  they  would  have  ad- 
mired it  very  much  more  if  they  had  heard 
him  pronounce  it  t- 

•  Ibid.  cap.  22. 

t  Sec  p.  321-  of  this  volume,  and  Cicero,  De^-Ora* 
iore^  lib.  3.  cap.  56.  where  the  ftory  is  told  at  fome 
length. 

Vol.  VI.  3  H 
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He  next  compares  two  orations  of  PI*- 
to  and  of  Demoflhenes,  both  on  the  ktht 
fubjed,  namely,  the  praife  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  oration  of  Plato  is  a  x$yti  in- 
r*(pi.fy  that  is,  a  fpeech  in  praiie  of  thofe 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  fighting  for  their 
country.  It  is  contained  in  that  dialdguc 
of  Plato  called  Menexcnus.  Siee  chapter 
25th  and  following  of  the  Halicarnaffian, 
where  we  have  a  very  fevere  criticifm  of 
the  ftile  of  Plato,  (hewing  that  he  is  fall 
of  thofe  pretty  little  ornaments  firft  ufcd 
by  Georgias,  as  he  tells  us,  of  antithefii 
and  parifofis^  for  the  fake  of  which  he  has 
made  his  ftile  much  too  dlffufe,  and  ener- 
vated the  fcnfe  of  it :  And  he  gives  an 
tfxample    in    this    period  :     E^y^f  y«^  ,„  ^^s^^. 

yifiTeti  '^Tu^ot  rcif  xKovcccfTo/if  i  whcrc  hc  obfcrvcs, 
that  in  this  iiiort  period  there  are  three 
words  that  are  ^u^tcx  to  other  three,  that  is, 
of  the  fame  form  and  fl:rudure,  each  to 
each.  Then  he  fays  that  the  words  in  the 
end,  viz.  w«^«  ra**  cckovo-xvtv*,  add  nothing  to 
the  lenfc,  but  icrve  only  to  give  a  terming 
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r    tion  to  the  period  which  pleafed  the  ear 

i    of  Plato*.     In  another  paflage   of   this 

panegyric  he  obfcrves  thefe   words,  ruxio-». 

wC/have  three  words  with  a  triple  rhyme 
to  one  another.  Siich  rhymes,  as  I  have 
obferved,  are  not  uncommon  in  Greek  ; 
but  in  good  compofition  the  word«  Ihould 
be  feparated  from  one  another,  and  fliould 
not  he  put  in  any  remarkable  place,  fuch 
as  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  period,  or 
member  of  a  period,  lo  that  they  may 
appear  to  anfwer  to  one  another.  And  he 
has  given  us  another  flower  of  Plato  in 
tnele  words  :   «ni»  *(irf««  ««<  «-p«Tdi>,  ku-i  vrretref,  ««< 

where  there  is  a  ftrange  gingle  of  words. 
But,  in  order  to  do  all  juftice  to  Plato, 
be  has  given  us  the  conclufion  of  this 
fpeech  at  full  length  t>  which,  he  fays, 
is  very  juftly  admired  :  And  indeed,  for 
the   matter    it  is    much   better  than   thg 


•  Cap.  25.  and  26. 
t  Cap.  30* 
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reft  of  this  oration ;  for  there  is  a  great  dol 
of  excellent  morality  in  it,  and  much  fad 
in  praife  of  ft  virtuous  and  a  noble  death, 
fuch  as  that  of  thofe  men.  But  Diooy* 
fius  fays  that  it  is  more  political  than  rl^ 
torical;  I  would  add,  more  philofbphical: 
And  his  ftile  favours  more  of  the  Socnidc 
dialogue  than  of  public  fpeakiiig.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  only  in  philofophy  and  dialogue^writiDg 
that  Plato  excels ;  and  I  think  Dionyfius 
very  properly  applies  to  him  vrhat  Jupiter 
in  Homer  fays  to  Venus : 

As  the  profefled  purpofe  of  this  work 
is  to  ihew  the  excellency  of  Demofthenes's 
ftile,  by  comparing  him  with  other  famous 
orators,  (for,  fays  he,  every  thing  is  beft 
known  by  comparifon  with  other  things 
of  the  fame  kind  *),  he  gives  us  a  long 
paflage  from   Demofthenes's   oration  w^ 

•  Cap.  30, 
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^tficuvy  upon  a  very  fine  fubjeft,  and  not 
unlike  the  fubjeft  treated  of  by  Plato  in 
bis  Aeyo^  tvircitpttu  I  mean  the  praife  of  the 
Athenians*.  It  is  a  moft  wonderful  com- 
pofition,  and  I  cannot  praife  it  higher,  than 
by  faying  that  1  think  it  the  fined  to  be 
found  in  Demofthenes.  It  is,  both  for  the 
matter  and  ftile,  very  much  fuperior  to  the 
paffage  from  Plato,  which  he  fets  agaii^ft 
it,  and  which,  he  fays,  is  the  bcft  thing  in 
that  funeral  oration.  There  is  none  of 
thofe  puerile  ornaments  in  it  which  1  have 
obferved  in  Plato,  but  a  great  variety  in 
the  ftru6kure  of  the  periods,  which  are  now 
and  then  intermixed  with  fhort  interroga- 
tions i  and  fometimes  a  fingle  word  makes 
a  fentence  by  itfelf.  And,  in  the  whole  of 
the  compofuion,  there  is  a  tone  of  public 
•fpeaking  and  of  contention  (for  he  was 
pleading  againft  iEfchines)  which  diflin- 
guifhes  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  ftile, 
even  from  the  flile  of  a  panegyrical  ora- 
tion ;  I  fay  the  tone  of  public  fpeaking, 

?.   Cap.  31. 
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vrhicli  18  felt  by  every  body  when  the 
orator  fpeaks  his  orations :  But  I  think  it 
is  to  be  perceived  even  in  the  written  com* 
pofuion  of  Demoilfaenes  *• 

But  to  return  from  Plato  to  Ifocrates,— 
This  author  has  taken  another  way,  befides 
thofe  I  have  mentionedt  to  fmooth  and  po« 
lifli  his  ftile ;  and  that  is«  by  avoiding  moft 
anxioufly  the  gaping  of  vowels  upon  one 
another.  And^  in  general,  I  think  Plutarch 
gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  eloquence 
of  Ifocrates  in  the  end  of  what  he  has 
written  De  Gloria  Athenienjium^  where  he 
fays  that  he  fpent  his  time  in  contriving 
AfT*tfia€«f,  wti^iVKTiti,  and  what  he  calls  Uft^itTr^rit 
that  is,  words  of  like  fledion,  joining  and 
foldering  words  together,  and  Imoothing 
his  periods  as  it  were  with  a  chiffel  and  a 
plane< 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  is  evident  that 
Ifocrates  ftudied  very  much  the  fimilarity 

*  See  the  Halicarnaffian  upon  the  fubjcdl  of  Dc- 
mofthencs,  cap,  22. 
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erf  tdtmd  in  hfi  eompbritroti.  Anrd  ItitA 
pttfiiiatdtA  ht  ^2ts  a  rtian  of  foch  a  genius^ 
that  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  the  many 
years  whkh  he  employed  in  writing  hi* 
famous  oration,  the  Panegyric,  in  ftudy*- 
mg  ornametits  of  that  kind  And  I  think 
it  was  natural  en6tigh  that  a  little  minded 
ttian,  fuch  a&  Ifocrates  appears  to  havfr 
been,  (hould  employ  hrmfelf  in  ftu4ying 
thole  puerile  ornaments,  more  than  the 
roarter,  or  the  real  beauties  of  compofitionr 
For  that  he  was  fuch  a  man,  we  muft  be- 
Keve,  if  the  ftory  be  true  which  Plutarch 
fells  &{  him  in  the  parage  above  quoted^ 
that  being  a&ed,  when  he  was  vety  oldy 
Hbw  he  li'^ed  I  As  well,  fays  he^  as  a  mail 
eatl  do,  that  is  above  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  thinks  death  the  greateft  of  all  evils. 

But  Demofthenes  had  a  genius  above 
tliofe  puerile  ornaments,  which  can  only 
pleafe  boys  or  vulgar  men.  There  is 
therefore  very  little  of  the  limilarity  of 
found,  of  either  of  the  two  kinds  1  have 
mentioned,  to  be  found  in  Demodhenes; 
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But,  in  place  of  thofe  ginglingornament^ 
and  that  umformity  of  compofition  fo  fin- 
quent  in  Ifocrates,  he  ftudied.whac  waiaf 
much  greater  valuet  <he  mufic  of  bis  bn- 
guage,  and  laboured  to  grace;  his  compofi- 
tion with  a  mbU  melody  and  di^gtiijki 
rbjtbmf  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  the  Halx- 
camaflian),giTipg  it  alfo  that  variety  whicbi 
as  the  fame  author  obfeives,  muft  be  fta- 
died  in  the  melody  and  rhythm^  as  wdl 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  comppfition** 

The  Halicarnailian,  in  his;  tretf ifc.  Ik 
Jdmiranda  w  dicendi  in  Demofii^nie^  hat 
told  us,  what  I  think  muft.  certainly  be 
true,  of  a  mufical  language,  fuch  as  the 
Greek,  that  with  refpeft  to  the  fouad 
of  the  compofitioQ,  nothing  has  fuch  a 
power  to  affedt  the  ears  as  the  rhythm  f*' 

*  Sec  vol.  ad.  p,  382. 

Tfvfiy  }i/ii«^fy«fy,  »i|A«iy  t«$  ««««(.— Cap*  39. 
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Tor  in  all  mufic,  whether  it  be  the  diafte* 
tnatic  mufic,  that  is,  what  we  commonly 
tall  mufic,  or  the  mufic  of  language,  the 
rhythm  is  moft  powerful,  ^nd  is  what  af- 
fects very  tnuch^  not  only  the  ears,  but 
the  mind  ;  for,  according  to  the  anticnt 
fayitijg,  *  Rhythm  is  all  in  mufiq  *.' 

I  have  faid  a  great  diSal  of  both  the  me- 
Ibdy  and  the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
gtiage,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  endea- 
Retired  to  ihtw,  that  though  we  have  no 
pradice  of  them  in  our  language,  nor  in- 
deed hardly  an  idea  how  they  fhould  be 
Applied  to  language  and   make  it  fo  beau- 
,  tiful,  yet  we  ought   not  for  that  to  deny 
that  they  exifted  in  the  Greek  language^ 
and   made  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of 
eompofition  in  Greek.   And  I  will  only  add 
here,   that  the  admirers  of  modern  times, 
or  rather  of  themfelves,  ought  to  confider, 
that  the  antients  were  men  much  fuperior 

Vol.  VI.  3  I 
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to  us  in  all  the  arts,  and  particularly  in  the 
great  art  of  language,  the  greateft,  in  my 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  mod  ufeful  of  all 
the  human  arts.  If  it  were  not  fo,  we 
ihould  be  much  to  blame  in  pafling  (o 
many  of  the  mod  docile  years  of  our  life 
in  the  ftudy  of  their  language  and  arts: 
and  a  clafTical  education,  for  promoting  of 
which  fo  many  foundations  have  beea 
made  by  our  anceflors  of  fchobls  and  col- 
leges and  univerfities,  would  be  a  great  ab- 
furdity.  Now,  if  this  fuperiority  be  ad- 
mitted, we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  that 
the  antient  languages  are  not  only  fupe- 
rior  to  any  modern  in  the  grammati- 
cal part,  which  is  fo  much  more  perfeft 
in  them  than  in  the  modern  languages, 
that  we  could  not  have  had  an  idea 
of  its  perfcdion,  it  their  grammatical  art 
had  not  come  down  to  us  exemplified  by 
their  writings,  but  alfo  in  the  found, 
which  could  not  be  tranfmitted  to  us  as 
their  grammar  has  been,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  we  never  can  have  the  pradice, 
though  we  may  learn  a  little  of  the  fcicnce 
of  it,  by  what  fome  of  their  authors  have 
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"told  us  ;  as  much,  at  leaft,  as  may  fatisfy 
us  of  the  poflibility  of  its  exiftence.  For 
my  own  part,  the  more  I  ftudy  antient 
bodes,  and  the  more  I  live  in  the  antient 
world,  where  I  live  as  much,  or  rather 
more,  than  in  the  modern,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  of  the  benefit  of  a  claflical  edu-- 
cation,  without  which,  I  think,  no  man  can 
excel  in  any  art  or  fcience  of  any  value,  nor 
can  a£t  a  great  or  noble  part  in  life  *. 

Every  work  of  art,  though  in  every  o- 
ther  refpcd  perfeft,  yet  if  it  want  variety, 
can  never  pleafe.  Now  Demofthenes  has 
made  his  compofition  fo  various,  that  by 
variety  itfelf  he  has  diftinguifhed  it  more 
from  the  compofition  of  other  authors, 
than  by  any  other  mark  j  for  in  moft  au- 
thors there  is  fome  word,  or  phrafe,  or 
particular  turn  of  expreffion,  which  marks 
their  ftile,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any 
ftrong  feature  dillinguiOies  a  face.     But 

'  ♦  See  farther  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  147.  and  foU 
lowing  of  this  volume  9  alfo  p.  165,  and  166. 
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tlM»re    IS    nothing   of    this   kind   in  De* 
moftbeiies  j  for  there  are  no    fuch   words 
Of    lArafes   in   him.      1  here    is    nothing 
Iflkie  the   effe   vtdeatur   of    Cipero,    with 
whicll    he    concludes     fo     many    of  hit 
perio4|^/^:    And   the  general    coloi^r   andl 
conifilexion  of  his  ftile  is  as  various  ai 
pdSbfe ;   fpr  fon^etimes   he   compofes  i 
long  periods  of  many  mennbers,  and  fome^ 
times  in   fiiort  periods ;    the   members  of 
'  llis  periods   are   alfo  of  different   lengths, 
and  wioufly  joined  together  ;  and  though 
ithctnie,  what  Cicero  fays  of  him,  that 
he  has  hardly  faid  any  thing  wlthoiit  foaic  | 
ps^rticular  turn  or  figure  of  one  kind  or 
another  t,   yet  thefe   are  fo   varied,  that 
he  has  no  figure  recurring  fo  often  as  to 
diftinguifli  his  ftile  from  that  of  any  other 
author  ;  and  you   vyi"  hardly  find  in  him 
two  periods  together  of  the  fame  form  and 
(Irudure*    And  there  is  a  confiderable  part 

♦  See  what  I  have  faiJ  of  this  claufule  of  Cicero's 
periods,  p.  273. 

f  NuUus  fere  ab  co  locus  fine  quadam  conform?- 
tione  fentcntiae  dicitun     De  ^effe^o  Oratore. 
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of  his  compofition  that  is  not  in  periods; 
for  though  there  can  be  no  good  rhetorir 
cal  compofition  withoiit  periods,  more  or 
fewer,  yet  it  would  be  a  fault  if  the  whole 
cpmpofition  was  in  periods  ;  for  it  would 
be   too   uniform,    wanting   that  variety, 
without  which  no  work  of  art,  as  I  have 
often   had   occafion   to  obferve,   can    be 
beautiful.      And    this   is   a  fault   which 
I  obferre  in  Ifocrates,  in  whofe  orations 
you   have  hardly  any  cpmpofition  with- 
out a  period.     Such  a  ftile  I  call   decla- 
matory j    for   there  may  be  dcclamatioa 
in  the  found  of  the  compofition,  as  well  ^s 
in  the  words  and  the  figure.     Now  De- 
mofthenes  has  avoided  that,  by  throwing 
iU)  among  his  periods,  ftiort  fentences,  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  by 
which  he  excites  the  attention  of  his  hear- 
ersj  and  brings  home  to  them  the  argu- 
ment   more    forcibly.      The    fhort    fen* 
tence  jt.aaov  yi  i^t  Jn,  he  ufes  very  frequent- 
ly ;   and  he  fometimes  makes  the  fingle 
word  finiafiiff  Hand  for  a  fentencet.     At  o- 

•  P.  156.    Ed.  Morein. 
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^^  dtlies  lie IKfows  ti\ e  lingic  wor3,  dif- 
jdibed  from  all  the  rf(l»  into  the  middle  of 
i  ieflttttce,  as  in  the  word  ugm^y  in  the  ora- 

-  Jhm  Di  Corona  *.  And,  in  the  fame  ora- 
'iMotW'  he  throws  into  the  middle  of  a  pe« 
llbd  thefe  two  wordSi  m^»ui4n  Aiwxtfni  ^^ 

.  eWllieiaed  with  the  reft  i'.  -In  this  way 
ht  aot  t>nly  varies  his  compofition  agrec- 
4l>ly;  but  he  takes  from  it  altogether  the 
ifif  5rf  declamation,  inforcing  his  argu- 
gtltheots  as  if  he  were  in  private  con?ef- 
filtiotl  with  his  hearers  ;   which    makes  hh 

.  ^tiotis  much  more  perfuafivc  than  any 
lledamatioQ  can  be* 

.  The  reader  ought  not  to  be  furprifed 
that  I  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the  found 
of  the  language  in  Demofthenes's  ora- 
tions J  which  he  has  varied  not  only  by 
melody  and  rhythm  moft  agreeably,  as  ik 
Halicarnaflian  thinks,  nor  by  compofuioQ 

•P.  179.    Ed.  AUntlh 
f  Ibid*  p-  ijfi- 
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only  in  periods,  but  by  that  variety  of 
arrangement  of  his  words,  which  fo  per- 
feCt  a  language  as  the  Greek  admitted, 
but  which  in  him  is  more  remarkable  than 
in  any  other  Greek  author;  and  which, 
1  am  perfuaded,  muft  have  very  much 
pleafed  the  ears  of  his  hearers.  Now,  tp 
pleafe  the  ears  of  thofe  he  fpeaks  to,  is  9. 
great  part  of  the  art  of  an  orator  :  For, 
as  1  have  obferved  el fe where  *,  through 
the  ear  the  mind  is  not  a  little  afie£ted, 
.even  of  the  heft  judges :  And  as  to  the 
people,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  led  by  the 
ears :  And  accordingly  the  ftatue  of  the 
QalKc  Hercules,  who,  it  feems>  was  their 
God  of  eloquence,  was  reprefented,  as  Lu- 
cian  defcribes  him,  drawing  the  multitude 
after  him  by  a  chain,  which  reached  from 
his  mouth  to  their  earst*  How  much 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  words  was 
ftudied  among  the  Romans,  1  have  prov- 
ed from  a  paflage  of   Cicero  quoted  a- 


•  Vol.  3d,  p.  63. 

f  Lucian's  trcatifc  of  the  Gallic  Hercules. 
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twffe*  t  Nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  it  waa 
Ifefi  ftodied  by  Bcmofthenes*  chough  I 
'ffifilk  t  have  ftiewn^  in  what  I  have  writ* 
Ha  upon  the  compofuion  of  the  antients, 
t&t  he*  did  not  fludy  it  for  the  pleafure 
t)f  the  eir  merely,  but  likewife  for  tk 
ftoife,  which  is  more  forcibly  conveyed  b? 
hkt  ftmtigemenc  of  the  words  than  bj 
indtheff. 


**'  The  pleafure  which  ati  oration  gives  td 
'  flie^CMr,  ihuft  depend  upon  the  pronuocia- 
'  Ubn  6f  it;  And  therefore  I  cunfider  D^ 
snofthenes,  not  as  a  writer  only  of  orationsi 
but  as  a  fpcaker  of  them.  It  was  in  this 
that  he  excelled  more,  1  believe,  than  in 
any  other  quality  of  an  orator.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  his  enemy  iEfcbines,  who 
certainly  was  a  very  good  fpeaker  himfelf ; 
and  yet  he  acknowledged  the  fuperiority 


i 


♦  P.  42#* 

t  See  the  Diflertation  On  the  Compoiition  of  tbe 
AntientSy  annexed  to  volume  2d.  of  this  Work,  parti* 
cularly  p.  572. 
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of  Dcmofthenes  in  that  branch  of  the  art  *. 
Nor  would   Demofthenes  have  faid  that 
Aflion,  of  which  pronunciation  is  the  chief 
part,  was  the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third 
quality  of  an  oratorf,  if  he  had  not  him- 
felf   excelled    in   it.     He  learned  by  his 
own  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  advice 
of  his  friend   the   player  J,   that  the  beft 
compofition,  if  not  well  pronounced,  could 
not  have  the  effe<St  it  ought  to  have  upon 
the  hearers:    And   I   have  no  doubt  but 
that,  in  his  fubterraneous  retreat,  his  chief 
application  was  to  form  his  voice  and  gef- 
ture  §.     There  muft   have  been  a  beauty 
in  the  pronunciation  of  fuch  compofitions 
as   his,   with   ail   the  various  changes  of 
voice,   of  countenance,    and   of    gefture, 
that  the  fubjefl:  required,  and,  joined  to  al! 
thefe,   the   melody    and    rhythm   of   the 

*  See  p.  425.  of  this  volume, 
-f  Ibid.  p.  206. 
X  Ibid.  p.  333. 
§  Ibid.  p.  329. 
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Greek  language,  (with  the  agreeable  n^ 
rietf,  t0O|    which  we  are  told    he  gave 
them*),  fuch  as  we  can  hardly  format 
fdea  of,  but  which  we  are  Aire,   from  the 
^e^  it  produced,  muft  have  p leafed  and 
poved   his  audience   exceedingly.      Tht 
written  orailons  of  his,  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  may  confider   as   only  tk 
carcafes  of  his  orations,   without   that  life 
find  animation  which  his  A£tion  muft  have 
given  them-  And  it  is  only  the  authors  who 
fpoke  their  orations,  as  Demofthenes  did, 
^ot  rhofe  who,  like  Ifocrales,  did  no  more 
than  write  what  others  fpoke,    that  I  dig- 
nify with  the  narae  of  orators ;    For  tk 
fpeaking  orator  may  he  compared  to  Dae- 
dalus, who,  it  18  faid,  gave  life  ^nd  motioa 
to  his  ftatues  j  whereas,   thofe   who  only 
write   fpeeches,   are   like   our    ftatuaries, 
who   make  ftatues  without  life  or  anima- 
tion. 

Whether  Cicero  excelled  or  not  in  thh 
principal  quality  of  an  orator,  we  do  not 
know  with  any  certainty;  bt4t  I  fliowld 

*  Sec  p.  i6i,  and  l6a.  of  this  vol.  and  p*  $Bl*  4 
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xather  think  that  he  did  not :  For  none  of 
the  cotemporary  writers  fpeak  of  his  be^ 
ing  eminent  in  adion,  not  even  he  him- 
fclf,  who  is  never  deficient  in  his  own 
praife ;  nor  does  Quintilian,  who  praifes 
bim  fo  much,  fpeak  of  his  eminence  in 
that  way ;  and  Cicero  himfelf  lells  us,  that 
it  y^2LS  quite  negleded  by  the  orators  of 
bis  time*,  When  this  was  the  cafe,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
much  attended  to  by  Cicero. 

As  to  compofition,  I  think  there  is  nd 
comparifon  betwixt  him  and  Demofthenes: 
Nor  do  1  think  that  he  deferves  at  all  thd 
charader  which  Quintilian  gives  of  De- 
mofthenes :    '  Tanta  vis  in  eb,  tam  denfa 

*  omnia  et  quibufdam  nervis  intenta  funt^ 

*  tam  nihil  otiofum  is  decendi  modus,  ut 

*  Lib.  34  De  Oratore^  cap.  56.  where,  after  faying  a 
good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  aAion  in  an  orator,  and 
the  cffeft  it  had  upon  the  heaters,  he  adds,  «  Haec  ed 

*  dico  pluribus,  quod  genus  hoc  totum  oratores,  qui 

*  funt  vcritatis  ipfius  aftores,  reliqucrunt  \  imitatorei 
«  autem  vcritatis  hiftriones  occupaverunt.*  Where  the 
reader  may  obfcrve,  that  the  diftinftion  ii  very  treU 
laid  down  betwixt  an  orator  and  a  player^ 
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jc  quid  leclundet,   inveoias  *•*      Now, 
fiia  denfity  or  coiiftridion,   if  I   may  ufe 
preffion,   in   the  form  and  ftrudure 
|he   periods   of   Dcmofthenes,    which 
l^othing   in   them   redundant  or  dif* 
l^tnd  are   equally  remote   from  ihc 
3fe  How  of  the  hiftorieal    ftile,   and  tbe 
opoua  and  par        rical  periods  of  Ifo- 
aites,  is   wantinj  Cicero,      He  is  co- 

^pious^  indeed,  but  he  is  too  much  fo.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  opimum  and  adlpa-' 
turn  genus  dicendi^ :  For  he  has  much 
flefh,  but  it  is  loofe,  i  t  firm,  nor  of  a  good 
colour.  And  chough  he  ftudied  Demoft-  ' 
henes  much,  and  even  tranflated  fome  ora*  ■ 
tions  of  his ;  yet  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
formed  himfelf  more  upon  the  model  of 
Ifocrates,  and  to  have  imitated  him  parti- 
cularly in  the  figures  of  found,  and  even 
16  have  exceeded  him,  as  I  think  I  have 
fhewn.  And  indeed  there  is  a  rhyming, 
or  rather  a  gingling  of  founds,   not  fct  at 

♦  Quintrlian,  lib.  lO.  cap.  i. 
f  Lib.  De  Oratort  perfeii^. 
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feme  diftance  from  one  another,  as  in  Ifo- 
crates,  but  joined  together  *,  fuch  as  I  am 
perfuaded  would  not  have  been  endured 
in  Athens,  not  even  by  the  boys  there, 
though  it  is  likely  that  in  Rome  he  was 
admired  for  them,  and  clapped  in  the 
manner  that  we  applaud  our  players.  And 
there  is  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  (one  of 
the  moft  laboured,  I  believe,  he  ever  wrote) 
a  ftring  of  antithefes  and  par'ifofesy  upon 
the  fubjedl  of  felf- defence,  fuch  as  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Ifocrates. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Quintilian 
prefers  him  to  Demofthenes,  and  to  every 
other  orator  of  Greece.  But  it  appears 
to  me,  that  it  had  become  a  piece  of  na- 
tional  vanity  among  the  Romans,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved  f^  to  prefer  their  own 
writers  to  the  Greek.  This  began  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  has  not  fcru- 
pled  to  fay,  that  his  own  countrymen  had 
made  greater  difcoveries  than  the  Greeks ; 

•  P,  304  of  this  volume, 
t  Vcl.  5  th.  p.  aaj;* 
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and  what  they  had  taken  from  the  Greeks, 
tbey  bad  improved  *,  But,  at  the  time 
when  Quintilian  wrote,  the  ftudy  and 
imitation  of  the  Greek  writers  appears 
to  have  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  laid 
afide  among  them  ;  and  their  own  authori 
were  fet  up  as  ftandards  of  perfection  ill 
every  kind  of  writing;  Cicero  in  oratorf, 
Virgil   in   poetry,    and   Livy   iu    hiftory* 

But  matters  had  not  gone  fo  far  in  the 
days  of  Cicero  ;  nor  do  1  believe  that  there 
was  then  in  Rome  a  man  of  any  tafte  or 
genius,  who  preferred  Cicero  to  Demoft-  1 
henes :  Nor  was  Cicero*s  ftile  approved  of 
by  the  critics  of  that  age.  His  friend 
Brutus,  and  likewife  Calvus,  ufed  the  free- 
dom to  find  fault  with  his  compofition,  even 
to  himfelf ;  and  both  the  Afiniufes  did  the 
fame  t-     Cornelius  Nepos,  likewife,  who  is 


♦  Tufcal.  Quaeft.  lib.  i,  in  prindpio.    Sec  what  I 
have  further  faid  of  the  national  vanity  of  the  Rt- 

mai  s,  p.  281.  of  this  volume. 

f  Quint,  lib.  12.  cap.  i. 
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bimfelf  a  corred  and  chafte  writer,  difiFer- 
ed  fo  much  from  him  in  judgment  of  ftile, 
as  Cicero  himfclf  tells  us,  that  he  difap- 
proved  very  much  even  of  what  Cicero 
thought  beft  in  his  own  writings.  Thefe 
critics  thought  that  his  (lile  had  not  the 
true  Attic  colour,  and  was  not  fuited  to 
pleafe  a  people,  to  whofe  tafte  Cicero  him- 
felf  bears  this  teftimony,  that,  *  eorum 
•  femper  fuit  prudens  fincerumque  judi- 
^  cium,  nihil  ut  poflent  nifi  incorruptum 
f  audire  et  elegans  *.'  They  thought  his 
ftile  had  the  Afiatic  tumor,  and  was  florid 
|3Ut  not  pure,  nor  what  they  call  fincere. 
In  fhort  it  was  of  that  tafte  which,  as 
Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  prevailed  in  Caria, 
Phrygia,  and  Myfia,  but  which  the  Rho- 
dians,  though  feparated  from  thefe  people 
only  by  a  narrow  fea,  difapproved  of, 
and  which  the  Greeks,  particularly  the 
Athenians,  utterly  rejeded  f. 

But  I  have  faid  enough,  and   perhaps 
pdore  than  enough,  in  another  part  of  this 

f  DfperfeBo  Oratou. 
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iPolfimey  to  (hew  rhat  Cicero,  as  an  oratoTi 
OUbnot  be  compared  with  De.nolUicn 
wllO»  I  igfte  with  ihe  HaticarnalTuu,  w 
diegveiteft  of  all  the  antient  oraiors,  i 
llttfefore  the  greateil  oralor  that  ever  bii 
hi$ni  -ud  the  greaiell  that  ever  will  ix 
t^ori-  M  I  have  obferved  elfewherr  *,  we 
lum  nor  inatertak  in  the  modern  lan« 
glitg^,  of  v/Iiich  it  woiild  be  polEbic  to 
cbinpoic  fuch  nrati'Kis  as  tbofe  ot  Dt  iTi^ft^ 
henetf  any  more  than  it  would  be  polFible 
"df  ibdi  rough  Hones  as  %ve  have  in  tbis 
coudtryi  to  build  temples  fuch  as  t  nofe  of  A* 
tfaeot  were,  birilt  or  Penthelic  marble.  As, 
therefore,  he  h  the  perfedion  of  the  rheto- 
rical art,  it  was  proper  that  I  (hould  explain, 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  all  the  virtues  of  an 
orator  which  he  pofTefTea.  I  have  for  him 
an  enthufiaftical  admiration,  fuch  as  the 
Halicarnaffian  feems  to  have*  had  f  ;  for  I 
have  (ludied  him  more  than  any  other 
Greek  or  Latin  author  j  and  he  has  beea 


I 


•  P.  320.  and  following  of  this  volume, 
f  Ibid.  p.  424.  &  425. 
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tty  companion  in  my  journies  fat  many 
years.  I  have  alfo  tranflated  a  great  deal 
fi*om  him^  and  in  fhort  have  formed  my 
fttle  upon  him,  and  ha^e  made  it  as  like  to 
hia  as  a  didactic  ftile,  fuch  as  mine,  fhould 
be  td  a  rhetorical;  This,  I  know,  mak'es 
my  ftile  very  unlike  the  fafhionable  ftile 
of  this  age  j  but  I  flatter  myfelf  that  it  is 
hot  unlike  the  ftile  of  Milton,  the  beft 
Englilh  writer,  in  my  opinion,  both  in 
Vcrfe  and  profe^  and  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
formed  his  ftile,  particularly  in  his  fpeeches, 
by  the  imitation  of  Demofthenes, 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter,  wiih  re- 
commending to  the  reader,  if  he  defires 
perfedly  to  underftand  the  beauty  of  De- 
mofthenes's  compofitionj  to  ftudy  what 
the  Halicarnaffian  has  written  upon  the 
antient  orators,  and  particularly  his  trea- 
tife  De  admiranda  vi  dicendi  in  Demoft^ 
hene^  which,  both  for  the  matter  and  ftile, 
I  think,  is  the  beft  of  his  critical  works* 
He  is,  of  all  the  writers  upon  eriticifm,  the 

Vol.  VI.  3  L 
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beft  teacher  I  ever  read  ^  for  he  i 
ly  ihews  you  what  is  ill   writte 
gives  you  the  reafona  why  it  is  fo,- 
likewife  fhows  you  how  it  may  h 
written,  than  which  nothing  ean  t 
inftrudive*    I  know  no  author  of  j 
putation,  of  whofe  works  the  man 
are  more  incorred  ;  and  in  ieveral 
works,  particularly  his  treatife  up 
mofthenes,^  as  I  have  obferved  *,  tt 
in  many  places,  mutilated  and  im] 
But  there  is  one  ufe  the  Greek 
may  make,  even  of  the  defeds  of  t 
nufcripts  or  of  the  printed  edition 
that  is  to  exercife  his  talents  of  cr 
by   trying    to    anticipate   the   corr 
made   from  the  Vatican  manufcri 
by  fuch  excellent  fcholars,  as  Hem 
phen,  SylbiHgius,  and  Wolfius,  be! 
looks  to  their  conjedures  at  the  bor 
the  page.     It  will  be  for  a  fcholar, 
greeable,  and  I  think  not  an  illib 
mufement. 


•  P.  404. 
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I  win  only  add  one  obfervatidn  more 
upon  the  ftile  of  Demofthencs,  which  I  do 
not  think  has  been  made  by  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  and  it  is  this  :  That  of  the  three 
kinds  of  eloquence,  the  Deliberative,  the 
Judicial,  and  the  Epideictic,  he  appears  on- 
ly to  have  pradifed  the  two  firft.  This 
made  him  perfeftly  mafter  of  the  ftile  of 
thefe  two,  which  he  has  pradifed  without 
any  mixture  of  the  Epideictic,  and  of  chofe 
figures  with  which  the  Epideictic  abounds, 
fuch  as  the  parifojls^  paroMmafiay  untithc^ 
Jisy  and  like  endings ^  by  which  the  ear 
may  be  agreeably  entertained  ;  but  the 
ftile  will  want  entirely  the  nerves  and  the 
force  which  we  have  both  in  the  matter 
and  ftile  of  the  deliberative  and  judicial 
orations  of  Demofthencs.  And  this  makes 
the  ftile  of  Demofthencs  more  the  ftile  of 
bufmefs  than  that  of  any  other  orator  I 
know  J  for  bufmefs  muft  be  treated  in  the 
ftile  of  bufmefs,  not  in  the  pompous  ftile 
of  declamation.  When  fuch  is  the  ftile, 
we  are  more  apt  to  admire  the  orator,  and 
to  be  pleafed  and  entertained  than  con*- 


irificedf.b]rUs  argomeitfti  «Ad  in  aiiiir 
dVe^  thai  ftile  it  fo  sfitr  from'  bobg  cflir. 
vinciDg,  ihatit rttker dS|k>iet  lu  tote 
lieve  that-the  ftoqr  toNI .  ^  the  onMnri  i| 
ft'worlt  of  iiocy  aM  K|&i||iai||iofit   • 
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C    H    A    ?•     IV, 


Of  Lord  MansfieliTs  oration  pronoumcd  at 
Oxford  upon  the  fuljcB  of  Demofthenes 

fpeech^  De  Corona.— ^2l&^  greater  part 
^  it  loft  by  the  fire  nvhich  burnt  his 
houfe  fome  years  ago.^^The  ivhole  of 
nvhat .  remains  not  tranfiated  from  the 
Latin^  but  only  fome  obfen/ations  made 
upon  it—Firft  ob/ervation  is^  That  JQ^- 
fnofihenes  infijis  more  upon  the  topic  of 
the  Pulchrum  and  Honeftum,  than  any 
other  orator. — This  ob/eruation  made  al^ 

Jo  by  Panetius  the  philofopher.^'^Demoft^ 
henes  learned  this  in  the  groves  of  the 
academy— It  ijuas  particularly  necejfary 
that  he  Jhould  infi/i  upon  it  in  this  ora^ 
tion^  and  it  nvas  the  only  nvay  he  could 
reconcile  the  Athenians  to  the  meafures 
he  had  advtfed* — He  fnvears^  that  they 
^id  not  erry  that  famous  oath^  by  the 
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pianes  af  thofe  that  fell  at  Marathon, 

Saiamh   and  Ptataeae. — The  people  to 

^  admired  who  Uflened  to  fuch   a  topk 

qffifjuqfmh  ^^  "^^dl  as  the  orator  wb 

.  ^fiid  it.-— The  charaiJer  of  the  people  ^ 

Athens  at  that  time,  compared  uuiih  their 

cbara&er   in  later  times — What    Uvj 

Jofs  of  them  then* — zd  Ohfer%^ation  ^J 

;.  Zm^d  Mansfield^  That   Demoflhenei  buf 

.  ftteejarily  introduced  the  praije   of  him* 

.Jklj\  and  "With  it  conmfied  the  praifi^f 

'*    $b$  Athtmans^  Jo  that  he  could  not  havi 

made  a  defence^  (hat  mujl  ha^ve  been  kiUr 

received  by  the  people — ^d  Oh/ervation  (f 

Lord  Man^eld^  That  Demaftbfn^t  has 

concealed  the  (urator  under  the  form  of  a  hif- 

tory  in  nvhtch  he  has  given  us  an  qccount 

of  the  lofs  of  the  liberties  of  Greece^  by  the 

corruption  of  the  Daemagogues^fych  at  JEf 

chines^  in  the  feveral  Jiates  of  Greece. — 

This  hijlory  otherivife  very  curious  and 

injlru£live*^^Lord  Mansfield* s  qhferva-' 

tion  upon  the  ftile  of  Demofiffen^s^ — That 

it  %s  as  excellent  as  the  spatter^   but  ap* 

pears  not  at  all  elaborate^  i^nd  draws  the 

attention  of  the  reader 9  not  to  the  words ^ 
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hit  to  the  matter.-^This  the  greatefi 
praife  of  Jlilc.^^He  excels  in  concealing 
the  art  ivhich  he  bejlorws  upon  his 
^ivords.-'^This  artj  as  hepraSiifed  it^  ivas 
^onderfuL'^But  the  generality  of  rea^ 
derS  fo  carried  anvay  by  the  importance 
of  the  matter^  as  not  to  perceive  it  ;— 
but  it  is  perceived  by  the  learned  critic. 
- — JEfchines  acknovuledged  his  excellence 
in  compojition. — He  abounds  with  Pa-^ 
renthefes^  nvhich  are  a  great  beauty  in  a 
Jlile  that  is  to  be  fpoken :  But  the  pro^ 
nunciation  of  Parenthe/es  tnujl  be  good;—^ 
iffo^  they  convey  the  meaning  more  for-^ 
cibly  than  if  they  nvere  conneSied  ijuitb 
the  reft  of  the  fentencc^^^Lord  Mansfield 
prefers  the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  to  Cice^ 
Tos.—lfhis  difcourfe  had  been  continued^ 
he  vuould  have  given  examples  of  the 
puerilis  fucus  oftheftile  of  Cicero^ — One 
given  by  the  author^  nvhere  tivo  parages 
.  from  Demofthenes  and  Cicero^  containing 
the  fame  thought^  are  compared* — The 
nvords  both  of  Cicero  and  Demofthenes 
given. — Of  the  ufe  my  Lord  Mansfield 
has  made  of  his  eloquence^  formed  upon 
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the  model  of  Demofibenes  i^^bas  modi 
one  ufe  of  it  veryfuitable  to  the  office  of 
a  judge* — Conclufian  of  the  volume^  with 
an  addrefs  to  my  Lord  Mansfield^  exhort' 
tng  him  to  bear  with  patience  the  infir^ 
mi  ties  of  old  age^  comforting  bimfelfvntb 
the  thoughts  of  a  lifefo  nvellfpent^ 


Ilhould  be  ungrateful  to  a  man  to  whom 
I  owe  many  other  obligations,  if  I  did 
not  acknowledge  how  much  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  obfervations.  I  have 
made  upon  the  oratory  of  Demofthenes^ 
The  man  I  mean  is  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
who,  before  he  left  Oxford,  made  an  ora- 
tion upon  the  fubjeft  of  Demofthenes 
fpeech  De  Corona^  (the  fineft  of  all  his 
fpeeches,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Halicar- 
naflian,)  in  very  elegant  Latin,  where  he 
has  fhown,  in  a  moft  mafterly  way,  the 
great  talents  of  an  orator  exhibited  by  De- 
mofthenes in  that  fpeech.  A  great  part 
of  the  manufcript,  (for  it  is  not  printed, 
which  I  think  it  fhould  have  been),  was 
confumed  in  the  fire  which  burnt  my  Lord 
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Mansfield's  houfe  in  London  fome  years 
ago.  With  a  copy  of  what  remains  of  it 
I  was  favoured  by  my  Lord  Stormonl\ 
whofe  love  and  knowledge  of  Greek  learn- 
ing I  have  taken  occafion  elfewhere  to 
mention  *. 

All  that  my  Lord  Mansfield  has  written 
upon  this  famous  oration,  I  will  not  here 
fet  down  ;  for  what  he  has  faid  in  fo  good 
Latin,  I  do  not  chufe  to  fay  over  again  in 
worie  Englifti.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
take  notice  of  feme  few  things  which  he 
has  obferved  on  this  oration. 

.There  is  one  thing  which  he  has  ob- 
ferved and  dwelt  upon  a  good  deal,  as  it 
is  what  dil\ingui{hes  Demollhenes,  more 
perhaps  than  any  thing  elfe,  from  every  o- 
ther  orator;  and  that  is,  his  infilling  fo 
much  upon  the  topic  of  the  pulchnm  and 
honejlum^  the  beaiitifui  amd  prai/d- worthy 
in  fentiments  and  adions.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  this  in  almoft  all  his  public 
Vol.  V{.  3  M 

^  Vol.  4th.  p»  336. 
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entioMf  bm  paftlcuUrlf  in  ^fe^ofRrW 
prefent  voder  our  confideratton^  that  Di 
Carmuu  It  is  the  noble fl  topic  of  ora- 
lorjy  ,beittg  the  oobleft  pafTion  of  the  I 
human  mindt  and  ^furntllies  argumeota 
more  pcrfuafive  to  a  great- minded  man, 
than  any  that  can  be  brought  from 
Wihft  18  pleifanty  profitable,  or  even  fafe. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  oratory  of  Demoft- 
henes,  Papetiun^  the  philofopher,  obferved, 
as  Plutarch  has  informed  us  in  hh  life  of 
Detnofthenes :  And  I  have  no  doubt  ibt 
Demofthenes,  as  my  Lord  has  told  us, 
learned  from  Plato  this  philofophy  jd  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  which  we  know 
he  frequented,  and  where  Horace  learned 
his  philofophy  *.  And  it  was  a  very  ne- 
ceflary  topic  in  this  oration*  where  he  wai 
to  defend  the   meafures   he  had  advifd| 

#  Horace,  after  relating  the  education  he  got  ifl 
Home,  which  I  ihiok  was  little  better  than  our  cdi»- 
cation,  adds, 

'  Adjeccrc  bonac  paulo  plus  artis  Athenae, 
^  Scilicet  ut  poflem  curvo  dignofccrc  re^lump 
%  Atquc  inter  fylvas  Academi  quacrere  venim. 

EpiiT.  a,  lib.  ^.  T.  41* 
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which  had  fiicceedcd  fo  ill ;  and  which 
indeed  could  not  be  defended  upon  any  o- 
ther  principle^  than  that  the  part,  he  ad- 
vifed  the  Athenians  to  a£b,  was  mod  ho- 
nourable, and  worthy  of  them  and  their 
anccftors  ;  and  that  they  would  have  dif- 
graced  themfelves  and  their  country,  if 
they  had  aded  otherwife.  He  has  carri- 
ed this  fo  far  as  to  fay,  *  That  if  they  had 

•  all  known  what  was  to  happen,  and  you 

•  -^Ichines,  inftead  of  being  filent  as  you 

•  then  werej  had  foretold  every  thing  that 

•  happened,  yet  the  Athenians  ought  to 

•  have  done  what   ihey  did,  if  they  had 

•  any  regard  to  their  own  reputation,  to 

•  the  fame  of  their  anceftors,   and  to  the 

•  teftimony  of  pofterity/  S9  ftrong  an 
aflertion  as  this  needed  fonie  preface,  and 
preparation  of  the  minds  oY  the  people  for 
it :  And  accordingly,  he  conjures  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  Gods,  not  to  be  furprifed 
at  the  paradox  he  was  to  advance,  but  to 
hear  him  with  patience  and  good  will  *, 

•  Sec  the  whole  paffage  tranfcribed  by  the  Halicar- 

naffian,    cap.    31.        ni^i    r^    ^irorqT*;    7«v    Aq^oo-tfsMvf^ 

and  his  excellent  obfervations  upon  it^  cap.  32. 
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And  he  carries  it  fo  far,  as  to  affirm  upon 
oath,  ihat  they  did  not  errt  when  they 
followed  his  coanfel,  though  with  fuch  iil 
fucceft,  1  wearing  that  famous  oath|  whicb 
the  antient  critics  celebrate  fo  much  *,  VBt 

*  the   Manes   of  thofe,    who   periftied  ac 

*  Marathon^  Salamis^  and  Plataeae,  defeod- 

*  iog  the  liberties  of  Greece/ 

Who  can  read  this  without  admiring 
not  only  the  orator,  but  the  people  wha 
had  fulTered  fo  much  by  his  counfel^  and 
yet  could  hear  hi 01  fpeak  thus,  not  onlf 
with  indulgence,  but  even  with  applaufc. 
They  were  not  then  indeed  fuch  a  peo- 
ple as  when  they  conquered  at  Marathon, 
Salamis,  and  Plataeae  :  But  they  were 
ftill  a  noble-minded  people,  and  much  bet- 
ter than  they  were  fome  generations  after 
that,  when  Livy  the  Roman  hiftorian^ 
fpeaking  of  what  they  did  in  the  war  be- 
twixt the  Romans  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  fays,  *  Athenienfes  Uteris  verbifque^ 

*  See  Taylor's  notes  upoo  the  paflagc,  p.  6^6.  of 
vol.  2. 
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*  quibus  folis  valent,  bellum  adverfiis  PhU 

•  lippum  gerebant  * ;'  words,  that  I  can 
never  read  without  feeling  compaflion, 
and  fome  indignation  againft  the  author^ 
who  makes  this  refledion  upon  a  people, 
to  whom  the  Romans  owed,  not  only  all 
iheir  arts  and  learning,  but  all  the  virtue 
they  had  in  later  times,  and  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe^  at  this  day,  may  bel 
faid  to  be  indebted  for  all  the  arts  and 
fciences  they  poflefs  :  For  if  Xerxes  had 
fucceeded  in  his  enterprife  upon  Greece, 
1vhi<ih  muft  have  happened  but  for  the 
Athenians,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  fhould 
have  been  little  better  than  favages  at  this 
day.-^But  to  return  to  Demofthenes's  o-* 

'    ration. 

Another  obfervation  of  Lord  Manf- 
field's  is.  That  Demofthenes  has  introduc- 
^  ed  into  this  oration,  with  great  propriety^ 
not  only  the  praife  of  his  own  condudt  in 
public  aflFaiis,  without  which  he  never 
could  have  defended  Clefiphon,  who  was 


♦Livii,  lib.  31.  cap.  44* 
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accufed  for  having  beftowcd  tipon  him  i 
crown  which  he  did  not  deferve  ;  but  alfo 
the  prdfe  of  the  Athenians,  without  which 
he  never  could  have  reconciled  them  ro  the 
meafurci  he  had  advifed  them  to  followi 
and  which  in  the  end  proved  fo  fatal 
And,  befides,  nothing  could  make  his  caufe 
jnorc  favourable  than  to  connect  his  de* 
fence  with  the  praife  of  his  judges  ;  and 
in  fuch  a  way,  as  not  to  appear  to  be  mere 
flattery,  but  belonging  to  the  caufe. 


Another  ejtcellent  obfervation  of  Lord 
bufifieid's  as  10  ihe  matter  of  this  ora-  | 
tion  it|  That  Demofthenes  under  the  hifto^ 
rian  conceals  the  orator  :  For  be  has  gi- 
ven us  what  may  be  called  a  hi  (lory  of 
Greece  at  that  period,  where  he  (hows 
that  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  loft  by 
the  corruption  of  the  Demagogues  in  the 
feveral  ftates,  who  aded  a  part  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  aded  in  Athens,  and 
were  truly  the  mercenaries  of  Philip,  fuch 
as  he  fays  iEfchines  was*  Beddes  its  im- 
portance in  the  caufe,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
curious  and  inftrudive  piece  of  hillory, 
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jQiowing  us  from  what  fmall  beginmngs 
great  changes  in  human  affairs  may  be 
brought  about :    For  the  lofs  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece  took  its  rife  from  a  trifling 
quarrel  betwixt  the  Amphydions,  and  a 
tribe  of  the  Locrians  about  fome  acres  of 
ground,  which  the  Locrians  took  poflTel^ 
iion   of  and   cultivated,    but  which,  the 
Amphydions  faid,  were  confecrated  to  A- 
polio.      This  quarrel,  Demofthenes  fays, 
was  inftigated  by  iEfchines  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  bringing  Philip  into  Greece  j  and 
which    accordingly   happened,   the   Am- 
phydions  having  called  him  to  aflift  them 
againft  the  Locrians. — And  fo  much  for 
my  Lord  Mansfield's  obfervations  upoa 
the  matter  of  this  oration  of  Demofthe- 
nes ;  about  which,    what  is  preferved  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  difcourfe  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed. 

As  to  the  ftile,  he  has  faid  what  is  cer- 
tainly true.  That  it  is  as  excellent  as  the 
matter,  being  moft  chafte  and  corrcd,  hav- 
ing nothing  wanting  in  it,  nor  any  thing 
fuper^uous  or  redundant ;    and   without 
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thofe  pigmenia^  or  that  pmriiisjucui^  as  k 
very  well  exprcffes  it,  of  which  I  have  gi- 
ifen  fo  maoy  examples  from  the  ftilc  of 
Ifocratea*  He  farther  fays  of  the  ftile, 
that,  *  Demoftheni,  rerym  magnitudine  | 
*  occupato^  not!  vacabat  effe  diferto.'  And 
it  if  certainly  true,  that,  even  reading  him, 
we  are  fo  much  carried  away  by  ihe 
weight  of  the  matter^  that  we  give  but 
little  attention  to  the  words  j  and  this 
muft  have  been  much  more  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  heard  him  pronounce  his  ora- 
tions.  Now  1  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft  praifes  of  ftile,  not  to  draw  the  au  | 
tention  of  the  reader  or  hearer  from  the 
matter  to  the  words.  At  the  fame  timCi 
from  what  the  Halicarnaflian  has  told  us, 
we  are  fure  that  he  ftudied  his  words  very 
much,  not  only  the  arrangement  of  them, 
and  the  compofition  in  periods,  but  even 
their  rhythm  and  melody  *.  But,  as  my 
Lord  has  obferved»  he  excelled,  more  thaa 


•  Sec  p.  300.  of  this  volume,  and  feveral  other 
paflages  where  I  have  fpoken  of  the  melody  and 
rhythm  of  the  Greek  language. 
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any  orator  ever  did,  in  that  greateft  art  of 
a  fjpeaker  or  writer,  the  concealing  of  art. 
And  therefore,  though  he  laboured  his 
words  very  much,  the  weight  of  his  mat- 
ter and  the  force  of  his  arguments  were 
fuch,  that  he  feemed  to  the  generality  of 
his  hearers  or  readers  to  be  fo  much  taken 
up  with  the  great  affairs,  which  were  the 
fubjed):  of  his  orations,  that  he  gave  no  at- 
tention at  all  to  the  words,  further  than 
to  convey  his  meaning.  But  the  learned 
critic  will  perceive  a  worderful  art  in  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  thefe  words,  by 
which  not  only  the  ear  is  much  pleafed, 
but  the  fenfe  more  forcibly  conveyed,  than 
it  could  otherwife  have  been,  as  I  think 
I  have  elfewhere  fhown  *.  His  excellence 
in  compofition,  his  rival  -Sfchines  acknow- 
ledged. But  fo  artificial  a  compofition 
mufl  have  been  very  well  pronounced,  o- 
tberwife  it  would  have  been  hardly  intel- 
ligible ;  for  it  abounds   with  parenthefes, 

• 
♦  Diflertation  on  the  compofition  of  Demoiihenes;, 
annexed  to  vol.  2d  of  thiswork. 

Vol.  VI.  3  N 
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ibmc  of  them  very  Icsiig,  and  with  paren-r 
thcfcs  within  parenthefes,   as  the  Hal  scar* 
nafllan  has  obferved.     Now  a  parenthefiSj 
properly   introduced  and  well   pronouno 
ed,  1  hold  to  be  one  of  the  great  eft  beau' 
tics  of  ftile,   and   particularly  of  what  U 
written  co   be   fpoken.     For   it    not  onlfi 
gives  a   den  fit  y  and   coinpadnefs   to  the. 
maiier,but»by  being  detached  from  the  reft 
of  the  fentence^it  draws  the  attention  of  ihtk 
hearers  the  more.    It  fliould  iherefore  con* 
tain  feme  thing  worthy  of  that  attention  j 
and,  if  it  be  atfo  pronounced  with  a  proper 
variation  of  the  voice,  fuitable  to  the  fubjeS  | 
matter^  will  give  great  force  and  weight  tfl 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  fentence. 

My  Lord  Mansfield  agrees  perfedly  with 
me  in  preferring  Demofthenes  to  Cicero. 
And  if  the  reft  of  his  difcourfe  had  been  pre- 
ferved,  I  am  perfuaded,  we  fliould'have 
had  many  proofs  of  that  preference.  I 
will  fupply  this  want,  as  well  as  I  can,  by 
giving  one  example  from  Cicero  of  the 
pigment a^  and  iht  pucrtlis  fucus  of  his  flilc, 
compared  with  the  fimplicity  and  folidity 
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of  the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  upon  (he  fame 
fubje^.  The  pafTage  in  Cicero  is  taken 
from  his  famous  oration  pro  Milont ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  wis  imitated  from 
a  fimilar  paflage  in  Demofthehes,  but 
made  very  much  worfe  in  my  judgment, 
and  really  puerile^  though  there  are,  I 
know,  who  will  think  it  much  amplified 
and  adorned^  The  paflage  of  Demofthenes 
18  in  this  oration  De  Corona^  where  he  com- 
plains of  the  injuftice  that  -fifchines  did 
him,  by  imputing  to  him  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  war  againft  Philip  :  *  If  a  man,'  fays 
he,  *  commit  injuftice  willingly,  he  is  a 

*  proper  objedl  of  anger  and  punilhment. 

*  If  he  err  unwillingly,  he  is  to  be  forgi- 

*  ven  and  not  puniftied.    But  if,   neither 

*  committing  injuftice  nor  erring,  he  en* 

*  gage  in  public  affairs,  manage  them  in 

*  the  way  that  feems  beft  to  all,  but  do  not 

*  fucceed,  and  be  with  the  reft  of  the  citi- 

*  zens  involved  in  the  general  calamity  of 

*  the  ftatCj  him   it  is   unjuft  to  reproach 

*  or  abufc,  inftead  of  grieving  with  him 

*  for  the  common  misfortune.'  Then  fol- 
lows the  pafTage  which  Cicero  has  imitate 


The  Orioin  and 

ed.  *  This/  fays  he*  *  muft  appear  not 
■^  only  ro  be  the  law  of  Athens,  but  of  Na- 
'     ture  herfelf,  which  ftie  has  eftablifliedby 

*  laws  unwrittea  and  by  the  manners  of 
men^4 


^  The  words  are*    *  *«f^^iT«i  T»i»if«  t«»t#  w^ntt 

•  #t»T#f|   *w   ^oi'#5^  ft  T«*^  v«^«ir,  *AX«  at«t  'n  f  ir«^jf  #vt«  vug- 

p*  573,  of  volume  1*  of  Taylor's  edition,     I  rccom 
mend  to  the  reader  to  ftudy  the  whole  pEflagc  in  tk 
original^  begintiing  at  the   preceding   page  with 
WOrds^   *  B*(^>»^«i  111  T**  ihmf  «ir«XA«yt(^,    g^c*   and 

ing  on  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fallowing  page 
and  he  will  there  fee  two  examples  of  long  parcn- 
thdcf,  very  properlyj  I  thinki  thrown  in;  whid 
I  find  marked  in  Taylor's  tranflation,  but  not  in  the  0- 
riginaly  as  I  think  they  fhould  have  been  :  So  that, 
nnlefs  the  reader  be  a  good  Greek  fcholar,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  ftile  of  Demofthenes,  he  will  be  0- 
bliged  to  call  his  eye  down  to  the  tranflatlon,  which  I 
always  very  unwillingly  do.  And  m  general  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  if  a  compofition,  fo  artificial  as  that 
of  Demofthenes,  be  not  carefully  pointed,  it  is  hardly 
intelligible  to  a  modern  reader;  though,  as  points  were 
not  ufed  in  the  antient  manufcripts,  and  not  even  the 
divifion  of  the  words  in  fome  of  the  mofl  antient,  the 
readers  of  thofe  times  would  by  cuftom  leam  eafily  to 
make  fenfe  of  what  we  cannot  underftand  widiout 
tniich  difficulty^ 


the    I 
thcJ 

go.! 
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I  will  now  give  the  words  of  Cicero, 
^hich  I  have  given  elfe where  *,  but  will 
here  repeat.  They  are  upon  the  fubjed 
of  felf  defence,  a  law  as  common  as  that 
which  Demofthenes  has  mentioned,  but 
which  Cicero  has  expreffed  in  a  manner 
very  diflferent.     His  words  are,  *  Efl  e^ 

•  nim^judic^f^  haec  nonfcriptafednata  kx  : 

•  ^am  non  didicimus,  accepimus^  legimus  ; 

•  verum  ex  Natura  ipfa  arripuimus^  haufi-- 

•  musy  exprejfimus :  Ad  quam  non  doiiifed 
^fa^i^non  mJiituU  fed  imbutifumus*  Here 
the  artifice  of  the  compofition  is  fuch^ 
that  it;  muft  draw  the  attention  of  the 
bearer  or  reader  as  much  or  more  to  the 
words  than  to  the  matter  :  For  there  is  a 
ftring  of  antithefes,  in  which  the  words 
are  made  to  anfwer  exadly  to  one  ano- 
ther both  by  their  pofition  and  in  the 
forms  pf  the  cafe  or  tenfe,  but  alfo  in  the 
found  :  For  they  rhyme  to  one  another, 
and  we  not  only  have  fingle  rhymes  but 
double,  of  two  fyllables  ;  and  with  all  this 
vain  oftentation  of  art,  this  puerilisfucus^ 

♦  VoU;3.  P*  88.  fee  alfo  p.  303-  of  this  volume 
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there  IS  no  more  meaning  expreflcd  than 
whit  Demodhenes  his  given  m  a  few  plaia 
words^  put  logether  in  the  moft  fimplc 
manner* 


A 


Upon  this  fo  perfe^  model  of  eloquencf, 
my  Lord  Mansfield  formed  a  cfaafte  and 
corred  II  lie  of  fpeakmg,  fu  it  able  to  bufi" 
neft,  and  particularly  the  buiiiiefs  of  t 
Judge  ;  to  whofe  office  it  belongs,  not  only 
to  determine  controverfies  betwixt  man 
and  man,  but  to  fatisfy  the  parties  that 
they  have  got  juftkej  and  thereby  give 
eafe  and  contentment  to  their  minds,  wliich 
1  hold  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of  hw. 
In  this  my  Lord  Mansfield^  aa  it  is  well 
known,  was  fo  fuccefsfulj  that  even  the 
lofmg  party  commonly  acknowledged  the 
juftice  of  his  decrees ;  And  I  knew  my- 
felf  one  example  of  a  man,  who  had  loft 
more  than  one  half  of  his  fortune  by  a 
judgment  of  his  Lord(hip*s,  which  never* 
theJefs  he  acknowledged  to  be  juft* 

*  Having  fpent  fo  many  years  of  your 
*  life,  more  1  believe  than  any  man  of 
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thia  age»  in  the  admimftratic»  .of  juf** 
ticcs  wkh  fo  much  applauifei  and  public 
fatisfadions  I  hope)  my  Lord,  you  "mill 
bear  with  patience  and  refignation,  the 
infirmitleji  of  old  age,  enjoying  the 
pleafure  of  refleding,  that  you  have 
employed  fo  long  a  life  fo  profitably 
in  the  fervice  of  your  country.  With 
fuch  refledions,  and  a  mind  fo  entire 
a8  your's  ftill  i3,  you  may  be  faid  to  livei 
over  again,  your  worthy  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  faying, 

« hoc  eft 

*  Vlitere  bW,  vita  poflc  priori  frui. 


» 


•  That  you  may  live  this  life  as  long  as 

*  you  retain  a  mind  capable  of  enjoying 
^  it,  and  without  pain  of  body,   fuch  as 

*  would  difturb  that  enjoyment,  is  the  ear- 

*  neft  wifh  of  all  your  friends,  and  of  none 
^  more  than  the  author  of  this  work:  For 

*  in  the  midft  of  all  your  great  public  oc- 
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*  cupationf/you  have  always  found  time 

*  ID  cultivate   private  friend fliip  j   tod  I 
'  believe  no  man  living  has  enjoyed  more 

*  the   two    greateft   pleafures    of   humao 

*  lifC|  that  of  loving  and  being  loved-'       j 

Here  I  conclude,  and  I  hope  the  reader 
will  think  not  improperly,  this  volume 
upon  the  fubjeS  of  Rhetoric,  The  next 
volume,  with  which  I  propofc  to  conclude 
this  work,  will  treat  of  Poecryj  the  fineft 
of  all  the  fine  aris»  if  the  poet  be  not  a 
mere  verfiEer,  or  lervile  copier  of  hiftory 
or  nature^  but  be  what  his  name  imports, 
a  maker^  or  what  may  be  called  a  creator^ 
which  I  hold  tQ  tbc  the  grieateft  effort  of 
the  genius  of  man,  fhowing  more  than  a- 
cy  other  art  he  pradife?,  the  particle  of 
divinity  that  is  in  him*  For  this  work  I 
have  colledcd  a  great  many  materials, 


I 


quae^^ 


Multa  dies  et  mulu  lltura  coercuit  \-- — - 

and,  if  I  diall  live  to  put  thefe  materials  ia 
order,  and  to  finifli  this  great  work  upoa 


^ 
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Language  and  Stile,  1  think  I  may  venture 
to  fay,  that  it  will  be  the  greateft  work 
of  the  kind,  (whether  well  or. ill  execut- 
ed, does  not  belong  to  me  to  deiermine)^ 
that  has  been  publiihed  in  lacei  times* 


End  of  Volume  Sixth. 
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E      K      R      A      T      A. 

Pag.  9.  line  4.  in  the  note^  for  ineps  read  inopi 

68.  4,  in  the  note^y^r  tcMi/^ofttuf  read  »t^r^ 

84.  u  in  the  note,  ^/r  y«j,  //^^r/  ti 

153.         20.  /or  they  were  diftinft  fyllablcs,  nad  it 

was  one  long  fyllable 
159»  12.  j//^r  than  inferi  of 

16c  3»  in  the  note,  /or  by  DemoftheneSj  r/A^ 

from  Deniofthenes 
168.         ao.yor  Adjicere  rftj^»Adjccere 
195.  8.  /or  and  r^-a^  nor 

045.         20.  in  the  note,y^r  exertedj  nad'cxCertcd^ 
272.  14.  ^r  is  read  was 

323.  7.  for  Moriallfts^  rtzdi  MoraRfts 
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